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OUR TRUE FOREIGN POLICY. 


Tue long period of pause in public affairs on the Continent is near- 
ing its end. The death of the late Emperor of Germany removes 
a cause which has hitherto made the leading men of the Continent 
anxious before all things to postpone a crisis and to gain time. 
Much silly gossip has been talked about the private views and 
character of the present Emperor of Germany. Very little of it 
rests on any sound foundation. Much of it is certainly false. But 
the change which William IT.’s accession to the throne brings with 
it is due in only a secondary degree to any differences in cha- 
racter between father and son, whatever those differences may be. 
The strongest motives have notoriously existed for many years past 
tending to induce the nations of Europe, bound down under the 
weight of overwhelming armaments, and looking forward to war as 
sooner or later inevitable, to bring all pending questions to an issue 
immediately, and at almost any sacrifice. But whilst the wish to 
clear the atmosphere has been strong, there has, during the last ten 
years at least, been a motive at work which has tended to postpone 
the moment of action. 

The wonderful personality of the great and aged Emperor William I. 
of Germany acted in a variety of ways upon the politics of his time. 
In none was it more potent than in producing a condition in the Ger- 
man army which has for a long time been notorious to us soldiers. It 
retained old men in command of its Divisions and’ Army Corps, 
whose age precluded all hope of active enterprise. It has been long 
no secret that German statesmen felt the danger of entrusting com- 
mand in the field to octogenarian generals, who, though vigorous 
enough in 1870, were no longer fitted to undergo the hardships of a 
campaign. Yet what statesman could insist upon the necessary 
changes in command when met by the reply of the venerable 
Emperor, “Too old! Why he is not asold asI am!” Hence, as 
far as the actual efficiency of the German army is concerned, it has 
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2 OUR TRUE FOREIGN POLICY. 


long been felt that the best moment to strike would not arrive until 
that difficulty at least could be removed. 

Moreover, it is notorious that the gallant old veteran would have 
insisted upon accompanying his forces into the field, and what 
statesman could allow a war to occur the declaration of which would 
have been the death-warrant of such a sovereign ! 

On his accession to the throne, the late Emperor Frederick took 
immediate steps to remove at least some part of the antiquated 
system of drill and tactics which still impedes the movements of the 
German army. This was an indication of the vigorous policy of 
modern reform which would certainly have been carried out by him 
if he had reached power in a condition of bodily health that would 
have permitted him really to wield it. Considering that he only 
reigned as a dying man, the very haste with which he began the 
issue of these orders shows how long and how deeply the necessity 
for change had been fixed in the minds of the leading soldiers of 
Germany. He seems to have felt that no time was to be lost in 
removing those impediments to progress which had, for one lifetime, 
been made sacred in the eyes of his subjects by the affection of the 
old. Emperor for past traditions. The Emperor Frederick’s state 
of health did not, however, admit of much being done, but there can 
be no doubt that the young Emperor will not allow obsolete tradi- 
tions to stand in the way of real military efficiency. We may there- 
fore expect very soon to see carried out reforms, both of regulations 
and of gersonnel, scarcely less vigorous than those which preceded 
the war of 1864 against Denmark. When they are complete—and 
they need not take long to effect—one potent reason for delay and 
for protracting a costly crisis will, in Germany at least, have been 
removed. 

Outside of Germany the very same cause has been acting most 
powerfully. The notorious affection of the great Kaiser for his 
nephew the Czar and the personal respect of the latter for the most 
venerable of monarchs made postponement of pending issues almost 
inevitable. Nor would it have been prudent for any politician to 
have so outraged the public opinion of Europe as to have forced on a 
European war whilst Kaiser Frederick lay on his death-bed. The 
certainty that there could not in any case be long to wait, made it a 
matter of only reasonable policy to practise patience. The policy of 
France must necessarily depend on that of Russia. Moreover, peaceful 
as are the views and intentions of the French politicians now at the 
head of affairs, we have had sufficient indications that France is 
restless under them, and that at almost any moment a change of elec- 
tric condition in Russia might produce in France an induced current 
which would cause a shock to all her existing institutions. The in- 
complete equipment of the infantry of both Germany and France in 
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the matter of the new magazine rifle has also been a cause for delay, 
which will not now be of long duration. From all these considerations 
it is certain that, while a short time may yet be left before the torrent 
of war bursts upon Europe, the floodgates have been already broken 
down and the noise of the rushing waters is daily growing louder. At 
such a moment it may perhaps be permitted to a soldier who is neither a 
politician nor a party man to lay before his countrymen, irrespective of 
party, certain considerations which are worth their examination. In 
England the moment a statesman of either party speaks on matters 
of national interest his words are the signal for division and discord. 
All those who follow him applaud what he says as the outcome of pure 
patriotism. If he attempts to appeal to national interests as superior 
to the interests of party all those who are opposed to him denounce 
his words as an attempt to convert to party use the patriotic feelings 
of Englishmen. We have, thank God, passed the time when it was 
possible to say of England that France or any other foreign Power 
or monarch— 
‘* Hath in thee found out 


A nest of hollow bosoms, which he fills 
With treacherous crowns.” 


But, alas, it is as needful now as in the days of Henry V. to modify 
our confidence in the power of England by the terrible thought 


‘“‘What might’st thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural!” 


Not any longer does mere bribery weaken us in the presence of 
national danger, but party spirit has so taken its place that scarcely 
can any appeal to pure patriotism make itself heard amid the din 
of party clamour. Those who are in a position sufficiently prominent 
to command attention are to a man supposed by those who do not 
belong to their party to be incapable of divesting themselves of their 
party character. 

Yet surely there is still left in England the old spirit, which in 
presence of national danger made us one, if only it were possible to 
appeal to it. Who can appeal to it? Clearly, for the reasons I 
have named, not any of our party statesmen, thoroughly patriotic 
as at heart many of them of all parties really are. 

During calm times it may be well that a polity should pursue its 
even way, that those who are peculiarly responsible for national safety 
should be left to do and say what they think best. But there are 
times when those who know that serious danger threatens the nation, 
feel that their knowledge forces them into responsibility which they 
cannot shirk. It is a poor consolation to the man who feels this 
to look forward to a time when, after the catastrophe, he may say 
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4 OUR TRUE FOREIGN POLICY. 


to himself, ‘‘ The responsible politicians would not hear me, and they 
objected to my speaking to those who would have heard me.” What 
possible censure, what possible personal loss ought one to weigh in 
the balance at such a time ? 

Assuredly the last thing which any man would wish who looks 
upon this question as I do, would be in any way to weaken the 
Government that now holds sway. The old English rule was to 
accept the Government which at a critical time was in office, and to 
give it all possible support as long as it showed that it was ready 
to accept the responsibility of duly meeting the crisis. 

But in our actual situation it must be from those who are known 
not to be party men that an appeal to the nation must come. If 
there are any in high positions who are generally known to bear 
that character, the words must be spoken by them. For the most 
part those who are not known as party men are also not known 
well enough to make their voices heard. 

I have read with the greatest interest the first article, ‘Can we 
hold our own?” in the last number of this Review. To the 
best of my knowledge and belief that article does not in any 
respect whatever exaggerate the dangers of our present situation. 
They all exist as they are there set forth. But while I believe that 
the dangers of possible invasion and the dangers to our commerce of 
possible war are no wise less than they are there represented to be, 
there is one aspect of the question which has not been touched on in 
that article. Nothing is there said about the risks of the attack on 
Herat which will certainly accompany and may precede a general 
war in Europe. 

I dismiss from all consideration as ridiculous the idea of a 
Channel tunnel. I cannot imagine that anyone not a speculator 
or a Socialist, would seriously contemplate an enterprise so fatal to 
our national security. But without any such dangerous bridge 
between us and France, we have lately become, without wishing it, 
a continental power. It has been shown recently in these pages 
with convincing force that our present position in face of Russia in 
Asia has annulled our insular character. We can no longer, much 
as we wish it, keep ourselves disentangled from continental compli- 
cations. It is all very well to say that we only wish to develop our 
colonial empire and to keep clear of continental alliances. That is 
excellent as long as continental nations will leave us alone, and as 
long as our insular position is such that no great army can cross our 
frontier. Notwithstanding the official contradiction of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, it is a notorious fact that our navy is not 
strong enough to fulfil the duties for which it is maintained by the 
nation. As long as the number of our ships of war, when compared 
with the number that might at any moment be combined against 
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us, remains as at present, the invasion of England must be counted 
one of the greatest dangers we have to contemplate. As our 
fathers did before us, we must prepare to meet it. But even if no 
continental army could cross our Channel-bounded frontier and 
march on London, at least it is certain that our Asiatic frontier is 
already nearly contiguous to that of a great continental power. I 
am most anxious therefore to draw attention to a study of the present 
possibilities which are open to us in connection with the defence of 
India, and which have lately attracted the greatest attention on the 
Continent. They have no doubt been largely studied in England, 
but that is not enough. We are halting between two opinions. 
The nation has not made up its mind. My object is to point out 
how important it is that a national decision should be given on the 
subject, and that quickly. 

The articles by Colonel Maurice which originally appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and which have since been published under the title 
of ‘The Balance of Military Power in Europe,” have been accepted 
on the Continent as an unanswerable statement of the possible in- 
fluence of a great naval power like ours in the present relations 
between the military monarchies. 

The importance of this fact depends on this, that the whole pur- 
pose of Colonel Maurice’s book is to put forward certain claims for 
England in the event of her lending her assistance to keep peace on 
the Continent. Now those claims are not small, and I wish that 
every British subject would study them. They amount to this: that 
if England will now largely augment her navy, and will make 
her small army effective for war, that then she can offer such assist- 
ance to the Central Powers in keeping peace in Europe, as will 
secure to us in return their aid in keeping peace in Asia also. 

He has shown to the satisfaction of men versed in war calculations, 
that our alliance—if our fleet be now properly strengthened—would 
be worth at least 300,000 men to the alliance of the Central Powers 
by protecting the coasts of Italy from aggression and thus freeing 
the Italian army ; that to Germany it would be worth at least 200,000 
men, setting free for offensive action several German army corps 
which in case of a European war would of necessity be detached in 
order to secure the safety of the Baltic fortresses which on the Kast 
protect Prussia from invasion. 

On the one hand, then, the Continental Powers recognise that we 
can if we will, make peace certain in Europe. We, who have always 
peace on our lips, can, if we have the requisite amount of courage, fore- 
sight, and resolution, avert from the world this dread scourge of war. 
The curses which will rest upon our heads, and the hatred which we 
shall inspire if we throw away our opportunity, will be proportioned to 
the sense of what we might have done. On the other hand, the central 
powers recognise that we may fairly claim that we shall not be left 
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single-handed in Asia if, by our determined policy now, we do 
insist upon the maintenance of peace in Europe. 

Lord George Hamilton has told us that we cannot pretend to pro- 
tect our enormous commerce, because to do so would entail a capital 
expenditure of some twenty millions for the navy and an extra 
expenditure of some two or three millions a year on it afterwards. 
If Lord George Hamilton’s theories are accepted, it is almost 
incredible that our commercial men, knowing that ruin impends, 
and, like a real sword of Damocles, will continue to impend above 
them, should sit quiet under these assertions. There is no part of 
our population which is not interested in the question. But the 
offer of the continental alliance in return for adequate naval assis- 
tance means far more than the secure protection of our commerce. 
It means that as soon as we have also put our home defences into 
order, and have made our forces so mobile that we can develop what 
Oolonel Maurice, borrowing Mr. Kinglake’s expression, calls “ our 
amphibious strength,” all danger of invasion, all danger of panic, 
passes away for ever. There is no fear lest the alliance should be a 
temporary one. The Central Powers cannot ensure peace without 


our help. Is it not worth while to secure this result by expending a 


fourth of the capitalized sum which Mr. Goschen’s conversion of stock 
has saved us in taxation? We need quarrel with no Power to attain 
this end. Every Power professes to desire peace. All we have to 
do is to agree in insisting that treaties shall be respected and that 
peace shall not be broken. Of course, if all the professions of those 
among us who say that our one necessity is peace are not sincere, it 
is easy to understand why they should decline to accept this policy. 
If they do desire peace for ourselves as well as for others, this is 
the best way for England to secure it. 

It seems to me impossible to believe that Englishmen have in our 
generation become so much less patriotic than Germans or French- 
men, that while foreigners make every sort of sacrifice of money and 
personal ease for national safety, the inhabitants of these islands 
will calmly accept the statement that their commerce cannot be 
secured, and that it is not worth their while to insure peace in 
Europe, because to do so would entail a sacrifice<of part of Mr. 
Goschen’s recent savings. Germany has sacrificed at least one 
hundred millions, France almost two hundred millions, in addition 
to heavy ordinary Budgets and all the strain of compulsory mili- 
tary service, but England cannot afford some twenty millions, to 
secure the safety of her own empire and that peace of the world on 
which her commercial wealth depends! I simply do not believe it. 
The difficulty is not there. The difficulty lies in this, that no states- 
man can venture to speak out so as to give his countrymen the lead 
they want in order to make their voices heard. Every statesman is 
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afraid lest if he speaks some party advantage should be taken of 
his words. Can we and shall we allow the nation to be ruined 
because no one can speak for fear of being misrepresented? Many 
of us remember well that terrible winter of 1854-55 in the Crimea 
which put in evidence the absolute and complete breakdown of our 
obsolete and disjointed military system. Thank heaven, our military 
and naval strength was, in those days, tested in Russia and not in 
England. God forbid that the weakness of our navy should be 
demonstrated in the Channel, and our army’s unfitness for war be 
tested by invasion ! 

What I would ask my countrymen to remember is that every dis- 
aster which then befell them was foretold by those whom they had 
reason to trust. In 1847 the Duke of Wellington informed Sir John 
Burgoyne that he had been for years pressing on successive Cabinets 
the condition of military weakness in which we stood. Not all the 
experience or all the authority of the Duke of Wellington pre- 
vented his remonstrances from being thrown into the waste-paper 
basket. The fact that those reports from the highest military autho- 
rity in the world had been received by successive War Ministers, 
did not prevent those very Ministers from giving to the House of 
Commons glowing statements as to the complete adequacy of our mili- 
tary preparation. Those statements remind me somewhat of those 
lately made about the navy by the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Even after the publication of the Duke’s private letter had startled 
public opinion the strength of our forces was reduced. Later still, 
statements were made by Ministers in the House as to the com- 
pletely satisfactory nature of our military position. When the 
Crimean War came and all that had been foretold by soldiers proved 
true, what consolation was it to the country to overthrow a Ministry 
that had not sown the wind of which the nation reaped the whirl- 
wind. What consolation was it to bring false accusations against 
officers doing their best in England’s cause ? 

Very lately there has been published in France a work by Comte 
d’ Herisson, in which he bitterly repeats a recent conversation with 
a German officer. The German said to him, “ As long as you allow 
your parties to play their own game and to keep you quiet by offer- 
ing you first idols and then victims we are happy. It will bea great 
consolation to you if after suffering another disaster you are able to 
ery out ‘Nous sommes trahis!’ and to bring lying accusations 
against the officers who served you well.” 

The taunt, with a trifling change, is more applicable to us than to 
any other nation on earth. We do not cry out “ We are betrayed !” 
at the first disaster which occurs, but we do go on in peace, year 
after year, trusting to a sham responsibility which consists only in 
a responsibility to get at all costs votes of supply in the House of 
Commons. The British electors who have all the power in their 
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hands, do not look upon themselves as responsible in any way for 
results. They do not insist upon knowing at all cost the truth. 
They really possess all the power, yet they never think themselves to 
blame though they have remained utterly apathetic whilst warning 
after warning and prayer after prayer have been dinned into their 
ears. They allow themselves to be worked by caucuses and 
parties, and they amuse themselves by listening to the mutual abuse 
of politicians. It is not skill in talk that will determine whether 
or not we are ready to meet national danger, and it will be no satis- 
faction to the taxpayer when ruin has overtaken England to know 
that the First Lord of the Admiralty was fooled by silly officials, and 
that Mr. Stanhope’s self-confidence was proof against sensible advice. 
What I implore my countrymen to consider is, that the dangers 
which have now again and again been set forth are real; that the 
same process is going on as went on before the days of the Crimea. 
Glowing speeches are made in the House of Commons by men who 
have had reports laid before them of just such a nature as those 
which the Duke of Wellington laid before the Ministers who in his 
day, in the teeth of his remonstrances, declared that all was well. 
Every day, and in all societies, one hears men say, ‘“‘ We shall never 
have our army or navy put into proper order until we have had our 
Jena or our Sedan.” Yet these men sit idle. The very men who 
know that a great commercial empire is not like a great agricultural 
country, capable of recovering from blow after blow, actually fold 
their arms and calmly await the catastrophe which may be looked 
upon as inevitable. If only all the men of every profession and 
rank in life whom I have myself heard talk in this way would exert 
themselves to make the facts known to their countrymen, all would, 
I think, yet be well. Germany will keep the peace this year because 
her army is not yet supplied with an effective magazine rifle. We 
have, therefore, plenty of time to do all that is necessary to largely 
increase the fighting strength of our navy, and to complete the 
organization and equipment of our little army for war. So little is 
needed! We have no need for compulsory service; no need, like 
France, for doubling our debt in eighteen years. We need only to 
expend a fraction of Mr. Goschen’s savings to bring about that 
increase in our naval strength all the particulars of which are now 
known to us, and to institute those reforms in our army organisa- 
tion which have been again and again demanded. Our ministers 
know the exact sum required for the two services. 

We can then, if only the country will speak out and demand it, 
enter the alliance of the Central Powers and make such terms with 
them as will protect India, our commerce, and our homes, from all 
danger or alarm. And by so doing we shall positively relieve the 
finances of India from the strain at present put upon them. 
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But it is idle to talk of alliances or negotiations made merely by the 
Foreign Office. No foreign country can or will trust its perma- 
nent policy to an English Ministry that may be replaced at any 
time. It is the English people that must first speak authoritatively 
as to our foreign policy. The nation must be made to under- 
stand the question in all its bearings. Those who can address it, 
if they are independent of party, are precisely the men who are 
bound to acquaint themselves with the facts, to judge whether they 
are true or not, and having found out what is true, to enforce the 
truth on their countrymen. Are all our public men so absorbed in 
parochial politics as to leave no time to discuss with their con- 
stituents and with the people these points of paramount importance 
to us asa nation? Will not the exigencies of party allow them to 
bring these vital questions before the country? What will any 
system of local councils avail in the day when our want of naval 
strength enables an enemy to sweep our commerce from the seas, as 
Lord George Hamilton admitted might well happen? What will 
it avail us when an invading army treads English ground? If the 
English people really want peace in Europe as well as at home, they 
can make it certain. But to do so they must abandon now and for ever 
their old notion that because they live in an island they can entirely 
hold aloof from all foreign alliances. Steam has bridged the sea. 
Peace is the object of him who writes this article, and it is because 
he knows how impossible it is for the weak to secure peace, that he 
has ventured to address these words of warning to his countrymen. 

There is no real responsibility in England, but the responsibility 
of every Englishman who feels the glory and the privilege of belong- 
ing to such a kingdom as ours. 

Now, as of old— 


‘* Naught shall make us rue 
If England to herself do rest but true.” 
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THE BOULANGIST MOVEMENT. 


THERE are in France at this moment two men who exactly repre- 
sent the two opposite extremes of popularity and unpopularity. 
The one cannot show himself in public on any occasion without be- 
coming at once the object of very unflattering manifestations of 
public hatred ; the other is compelled almost to hide himself in order 
to escape the disagreeably numerous ovations which follow him 
wherever he goes. The first cannot show his face at the window with- 
out immediately hearing the cry “A bas Ferry!”’ resound from one 
end of the street to the other; the second cannot but be fatigued by 
hearing incessantly the ery ‘ Vive Boulanger!” The ex-Minister 
of War has constantly to take measures to prevent himself being 
carried in triumph through the streets by enthusiastic supporters. 
The organizer of the Tonquin expedition is almost obliged to disguise 
himself every time he leaves his house in order to escape personal 
insult and injury. 

In the case of General Boulanger, one condition strikes me as 
singular, those who attack him to-day with a rage that resembles 
madness are the very men who have contributed most to his im- 
mense and undoubted popularity. An excellent officer, every step 
of whose career has been signalized by brilliant services, he was 
assuredly one among the few generals upon whom France would 
have been entitled to rely in any great crisis. But in all pro- 
bability General Boulanger would never have been able to gain the 
exceptionally influential position which he occupies to-day, had not 
some deputies belonging to the extreme Left of the Chamber sought 
him out in the ranks of the army, where he was working worthily, but 
in comparative obscurity, as a patriotic French general, and made 
him Minister of War. 

For my part, I did not know General Boulanger at all when M. 
Clémenceau, the recognised leader of the extreme Left, introduced 
him to me one day, pledging himself at the same time for General 
Boulanger’s patriotism and devotion to the Republic. To-day this 
same M. Clémenceau is continually holding up General Boulanger 
to public hatred, and would indeed, I think, be gratified if he 
could get him outlawed. A little incident which took place about 
this time last year affords perhaps the true explanation of this 
sudden and unexpected change of feeling on the part of M. Clémen- 
ceau. It was in June, 1887, a few days after the fall of the Goblet 
Ministry, in whose Cabinet General Boulanger held a portfolio as 
Minister of War, that he was talking one evening with M. Clémenceau, 
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in the office of the Justice. The overthrow of the Ministry, and above 
all the loss of the Minister of War, had produced the keenest 
excitement throughout France, which showed itself everywhere, and 
more particularly in Paris, in public demonstrations. A crowd of these 
demonstrators happened on that particular evening in June to be 
passing under M. Clémenceau’s windows, who at once interrupted 
the conversation, got up from his chair, and went to the window 
to listen to the noise in the street. All at once a tremendous 
cheer of “ Vive Boulanger!” rent the air. I cannot undertake 
to explain what then took place in the mind of the leader of the 
extreme Left; it is, however, certain that M. Clémenceau, on hearing 
the cheer, at once drew the window curtains, saying with ill-dis- 
guised irritation, “They ought not to see you.” 

Was it that testimony to General Boulanger’s popularity which 
changed the feelings towards him of the political editor of the 
Justice? It is impossible to be sure in such a case, but at least the 
fact remains that only two or three days later M. Clémenceau made 
a speech in the Chamber of Deputies in which he used the strange 
and very significant phrase, ‘The popularity of this Assembly has 
been stolen from it” (“On a volé 4 cette Assemblée sa popularité ”’). 
There seems to me to be a confession in these few words. Evidently 
the head and front of General Boulanger’s offending, the one unpar- 
donable crime which he has committed, at least in the eyes of those 
politicians who now attack him with such unceasing zeal, is to have 
usurped that supreme place in the confidence of the country to 
which these politicians pretended, without, however, having done 
anything to deserve it. 

The Boulangist movement has in reality a twofold character : it is at 
once patriotic and anti-parliamentary. France understands perfectly 
well the necessity incumbent upon her at present of fortifying her- 
self against all attacks from the outside, and also the impossibility 
of continuing to keep alive a Republic founded upon monarchical 
institutions. It has been said repeatedly—and no insinuation or 
suggestion, however vile, has been neglected which might press the 
statement home—that General Boulanger was the representative in 
France of the desire for an immediate revenge upon Germany, and 
that he was eager for war at all risks. That is simply a calumny 
borrowed from the German prints, which Prince Bismarck keeps 
alive out of his “ Reptile Fund.” Even when he was Minister of 
War General Boulanger put forward the following declaration, which 
those who know him, know to be his real and characteristic opinion : 
“Tf I wished war I should be a fool; if I did not prepare for war 
I should be a currish traitor.” And those who saw him at work as 
Minister for War are able to testify that he did prepare for war 
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with a well-directed energy of which, unfortunately, none of his 
predecessors had set the example, and of which his successors seem 
to have lost the secret. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to relate here an anecdote on my 
own authority. When the Schnaebelé affair occurred a letter was 
placed in my hands which had just come from Berlin, and which 
was signed by a prominent member of the Reichstag, and bitter 
enemy of Bismarck. The information contained in this letter seemed 
to me to be terrible. The German deputy, although absolutely 
opposed to war, wrote of it as inevitable, as likely to break out 
within eight days. He asserted that the trap laid for M. Schnae- 
belé at Pagny was a deliberate and intentional provocation, and he 
enumerated the movement of Prussian troops towards our frontier, 
which was then assuming the proportions of a complete mobilisation. 
On reading this heartbreaking account I hurried to M. Clémenceau’s 
house, who immediately informed by telegram General Boulanger, 
ut that time Minister of War, of the news I had brought. But 
I was on tenter-hooks and could not keep quiet. I started for the 
office of the Ministry of War, where I found General Boulanger 
much calmer but not less preoccupied than I myself was. “It isa 
great misfortune,’ he observed; “ working night and day as we are 
working now, it would take us more than a year to be able to repulse 
such an attack. If this affair is arranged, we will work double tides 
(mettrons les bouchées doubles) in order to be ready for any event.”” A 
month later General Boulanger fell with the Ministry to which he 
belonged, and his portfolio was handed to General Ferron. Immediately 
the work of preparation slackened in our arsenals and in our small and 
large arm factories, and we are to-day in regard to our powers of 
defence almost exactly in the same position in which we found our- 
selves when the Schnaebelé affair occurred. To arm France suffi- 
ciently, and so give it the strength necessary in order to repulse any 
attack, is to desire peace and not war, and to this end General Boulanger 
planned and laboured. It is certain that public opinion was with him. 
The innumerable protests which were sent in from all sides, when the 
Ministry to which he belonged fell, are a sufficient proof of the assertion. 
During the eighteen months that General Boulanger was Minister 
of War he is known to have worked sixteen hours a day. No Mi- 
nister was ever as accessible as he was; he received any officer who 
cared to present himself with either complaint or suggestion ; any 
invention which could possibly be of use to the army was examined 
by him personally, with a painstaking assiduity which we have 
never seen in France in any other head of a department. We now 
know that the Lebel rifle, which we have adopted, has revolutionised 
the armament of infantry throughout Europe, and that it is still the 
best weapon yet discovered. Well! the adoption of the Lebel rifle 
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was due to the energy and insistence of General Boulanger, and was 
resolved upon against the express opinion of the committee of experts 
appointed to examine it. It would be interesting to relate the struggles 
which the Minister of War had to engage in on this occasion in order 
to vanquish the opposition of his own colleagues. One would then see 
what an amount of energy the official head of the army has to employ 
in order to bring about the most useful and necessary of reforms. 
But such a narrative would carry me too far away from my subject. 

What is necessary to impress upon the public is the fact that as 
soon as the Lebel rifle was adopted General Boulanger took every 
possible measure to hasten the manufacture of it, in order to give to 
France the advantage of a considerable start over all the other 
military powers of Europe. In the month of May, 1887, the fac- 
tory at Tulle alone produced a thousand rifles a day. One month 
later under the Rouvier Ministry the total production was reduced 
to three hundred rifles daily. This fact has been denied, but the 
election of General Boulanger to a seat in the municipal councilat Tulle 
has demonstrated within the last few weeks the truth of the state- 
ment. General Boulanger had no relations whatever with the 
electors of Tulle; not one of his friends had attempted to support 
his candidature in that town. To what craze, then, must we 
attribute the triumphant result of the election, which neither General 
Boulanger nor any of his friends had expected? All the workmen 
in that factory with scarcely an exception voted for him, simply 
because, while he was Minister, they had as much work as they could 
do, and because since his fall they have been reduced almost to half 
time. They had only their vote to give as an expression of their desire 
to see him once again at the head of affairs. They gave it without 
consulting him. If, as the Rouvier Ministry have asserted, General 
Ferron had given a new impulse to the manufacture of the Lebel 
rifle, it would not have been Boulanger but his successor whom 
the factory hands would have nominated to represent them in the 
council of Tulle. Of all the Ministers of War whom we have had 
in these latter days General Boulanger is assuredly the one who has, 
in his department, given proof of the greatest energy, that is, of the 
greatest patriotism. The supporters of M. Ferry, maddened by 
defeat, seem now to be bent on consulting spiritualists and sleep- 
walkers in order to find out the hidden causes of General Bou- 
langer’s popularity. These causes are perfectly simple. General 
Boulanger is popular because he has always worked for the defence 
of the fatherland, while the Opportunists have all laboured for their 
own personal advancement, and his popularity is so deep-rooted, 
that although a council of inquiry, with iniquitous unanimity, has 
chosen to place him upon the retired list, none the less is it true 
that General Boulanger remains the only possible leader of the 
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French armies in case war should break out. The bravery and the 
devotion of the French people are always based upon trust in an 
individual, and, unluckily for the Opportunists, this trust cannot be 
supplied to order like a dinner at a restaurant. France has 
given its trust to General Boulanger, and this factor is of such im- 
portance in the account that almost alone it is sufficient to ensure 
him the victory. The French patriot most firmly resolved to 
die for his country wishes to know at least that he has for leader 
an officer capable of communicating to him his own ardour. The 
marshals of Napoleon, it is said, often made their soldiers be- 
lieve that the Emperor was leading them in person, and the mere 
thought that the man whom they trusted was at their head, even 
when he was miles away, was sufficient to render them invincible. 
What French patriots asked on behalf of General Boulanger was 
not that he should become President of the Republic any more 
than Life Consul, it was purely and simply that on account of 
his ability and energy he should keep his place as Minister of War. 
In 1851, a period which some people affect to compare with this 
year of 1888 under the pretext that there is something of Bonaparte 
in Boulanger, we had no lost provinces to win back, and we did not 
hear upon our frontiers, by night and day, the insulting rattle of those 
three million German rifles, with which Bismarck has threatened us 
in one of his last speeches. Actually, there is more than a chance, 
there is a probability that the new German Emperor will attack us 
without warning ; andit is with the prospect of this aggression before 
our eyes—an aggression continually held over us as a threat—that 
all Frenchmen who desire the safety of their country desire to see at 
the head of the army the one man who possesses their confidence, 
and whose qualities of resolute energy and patriotism constitute a 
guarantee which no other Minister of War within the last ten years 
has been capable of giving. The opponents of General Boulanger 
ought to have understood at once that there was no other way open to 
them of triumphing over him than by surpassing him in activity on 
his own line. When he was Minister he managed to get one thousand 
Lebel rifles manufactured daily. They should have got two thousand 
a day manufactured, and then in all probability the factory 
hands of Tulle would never have thought of electing him to their 
town council, any more than the electors of the Nord, of the Dordogne, 
and of the Aisne would have thought of asking him to represent 
them in the Chamber. Instead of postponing to the Greek Kalends 
the different projects for revising the Constitution which were first 
put forward by the extreme Left, and so allowing General Bou- 
langer to take the lead in the movement, the Chamber should 
have voted the revision at its first sitting. But these are reso- 
lutions such as sleepy-headed members of Parliament are incap- 
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able of taking. All that they can do is to announce that they 
will reject any reform, even were it inscribed on every one 
of their programmes, as soon as General Boulanger proposes 
it. Now, as General Boulanger is absolutely convinced that the 
revision of the Constitution is the first, the most urgent, and most 
indispensable of all reforms, the one which ought to precede all 
others, and without which no other is possible, and as therefore he 
will not cease to demand it in and out of season, it follows that the 
deputies who have expressly promised it to their electors must now 
reject it continually. In this way the very men who accuse General 
Boulanger of aspiring to the dictatorship are indirectly conferring 
it upon him. Assuredly General Boulanger has not the power to 
do everything he may wish to do, but even without his asking for 
it the deputies with common accord seem determined to force upon 
him the power of hindering everything. As soon as he proposes a 
measure, it is certain at once to be tabooed by the Republican party. 
Accordingly he is able to modify at pleasure any and every part of 
the Republican programme. If, as his opponents pretend, General 
Boulanger is the secret enemy of the Republic, he has, thanks to them, 
an easy game to play. In order to strike a fatal blow at our insti- 
tutions he would only have to declare himself the champion of the 
principle on which they all rest, universal suffrage, and at once one 
would see a repetition of the comedy which was enacted when he 
proposed the revision of the Constitution. As soon as General 
Boulanger demanded the revision, the supporters of the established 
order of things cried in chorus, “Long live the Senate!” As 
soon therefore as he should care to demand the rights of 
universal suffrage, these same partisans would demand a suffrage 
with a property qualification. Managed on this principle, the 
life of the Republic would not be considered a good one in any 
insurance office. The very men who chased General Boulanger from 
the army, who sarcastically invited him to become a candidate for the 
Chamber, are now shrieking because he has been elected, asserting 
that his election is leading France straight to war and a military 
dictatorship. The truth is not in such men as these. The present 
movement is not leading us either to a dictatorship or to a decla- 
ration of war, but silently and surely it is bringing about the rejection 
at the polls of those consummate jesters who for the last seventeen years 
have deceived the French electorate with promises which they have 
not kept, which even at the time of making they did not intend to 
keep, and who, in outrage of all the laws of common honesty, have 
pocketed the pay for work they have refused to do. The French 
electors waited patiently for ten years, for twelve years, for fifteen years, 
and then, as nothing came to reward their patience save expeditions 
like that to Tonquin, ever-increasing deficits, and lastly, the prospect 
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of the dictatorship of M. Ferry, they began to grow impatient, the 
more so because the deputies who have never done anything, attack 
General Boulanger with fury precisely because he has done some- 
thing. The French electors understand perfectly well that all this 
fury comes from politicians who see the ground on which they have 
been quietly resting cut from under their feet. But why should 
these men try to proclaim themselves immovable when even the presi- 
dency of the Republic sometimes changes hands. What France is now 
saying is, that it would be well to sweep away once for all 
the politicians whom we have regularly seen sitting in the same 
places for the last seventeen years. Have they not worn out 
trousers enough upon the benches of the Chamber? And 
since by their own avowal the present deputies are good for 
nothing, perhaps their successors might be more fortunate or more 
capable. It would be doing France a service to let a little air into 
this hospital, whose patients are so incurable, that if the acquitted 
Wilson came to take his place among them to-morrow, no one would 
be able to prevent him. If the Boulangist movement succeeds in 
nothing but in turning out the Opportunists, and bringing into 
Parliament new deputies who think sometimes of the country instead 
of merely intriguing to get a place in the Cabinet or the presidency 
of some commission, every man in France will be a gainer by the agita- 
tion. Even politicians like M. Clémenceau acknowledge that if the 
country to-day is turning its hopes towards new men, it is because of the 
lazy incapacity and self-seeking of those who at present represent it, and 
yet after having recognised this state of opinion such politicians refuse 
to give up their place. Since they will not work, is it not evident 
that they should hand over their places to those who will? But 
no! They all acknowledge that the last seventeen years have been 
spent in idle talk, nevertheless they are content to fold their arms 
and be active only with their tongues. The principle has been 
admitted for the last thirteen years by the whole of the Radical 
party that the monarchical constitution of 1875 cannot be reconciled 
with the Republican form of government, and that one cannot hope 
for any democratic reform so long as this constitution has not been 
revised. Experience has proved beyond question the absolute power- 
lessness of the parliamentary system of government as it exists to- 
day in France. The present régime is properly speaking nothing 
more nor less than a hunt for portfolios unrestrained by any close 
season. The guiding principle of all our politicians is the simple one, 
“Get out of that seat in order that I may sit there”! Owing to the 
adoption of this principle no Ministry is stable. A Cabinet is at 
the mercy of any hostile coalition, and thus energies are paralysed 
that might otherwise lead to some good result. 
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The Floquet Ministry now in power is only tolerated from dread 
of the imaginary dictatorship of General Boulanger. It lives by the 
tolerance of those deputies who follow the lead of M. Ferry. For 
what reason should the men who benefit by this nameless system alter 
a constitution, thanks to which the position of deputy has become a 
trade just like that of a mason or a whitesmith. A French politi- 
cian’s business now seems to be quietly to overthrow a Ferry Cabinet, 
and afterwards a Ministry constituted by Goblet, and after that, one 
formed by Freycinet. Naturally enough the speeches made, now 
against the one, then against the other, do not bring about reform 
of any sort, but gradually all deputies of any talent become Ministers, 
—truly a state of perfect bliss! Why should not such a state be 
eternal? And since General Boulanger dares to lift his profane 
hand against this pleasant constitution of 1875, which, although 
it is signed ‘ Wallon,” was completely manufactured by the Duc 
d’Aumale, those who for the last thirteen years have organized for 
their own profit all sorts of expeditions—to Tunis, to Madagascar, and 
to Tonquin, shriek with hatred, and place under a ban the few 
Republicans who have remained faithful to their original programme 
and to the promises they made to their constituencies. 

No foreigner can imagine the fury with which the upholders of 
the established order attack the ex-Minister for War, and attempt to 
undermine his colossal popularity. We have seen the heads of the 
Radical party in the Chamber unite themselves with their worst 
enemies, with the following of M. Ferry, with revolutionary 
Socialists, sacrificing, in fact, all feeling of pride to their hatred of 
Boulanger. In order to resist the Boulangist movement the most 
absurd and farcical association has been formed, under the title of The 
League in Defence of the Rights of the Man and the Citizen. The avowed 
object of the league is to resist a dictatorship altogether imaginary ; 
the real object of it, however, is to bring about the re-election of the 
leaguers to the Chamber, which is endangered by the continually 
increasing discontent of the country. The revolutionary Socialists— 
or to give them the name which they themselves have chosen, /es 
possibilistes—have entered this league intending to use it for their own 
benefit. Too few in numbers to have any chance by themselves of get- 
ting their obscure candidates elected, they quickly seized the oppor- 
tunity of employing their bitterest antagonists, the Radicals and the 
Opportunists, to help them in effecting their object. As a beginning, 
they filled the central committee of the league with their creatures, 
which gives them an absolute control over the management of the 
association. Then, as they had no money to push the advocacy of 
their principles, they persuaded their associates that nothing more 
politic could be done than to send some members of the league to 
hold meetings and make speeches in all parts of France. And, of 
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so that now we see revolutionary Socialists traversing all the 
departments of France, speaking in all villages, at the cost of the 
Radicals and Opportunists whom they do nothing else but attack. 
In truth, however, these peculiar missionaries are generally very 
badly received. At Lyons, for instance, they were attacked and chased 
from the town by men of the same views as themselves, who openly 
accused them of being traitors. Till now The League in Defence of 
the Rights of the Man and the Citizen—unnatural coupling of hare and 
hound—has ended in the most pitiable failure. 

The opponents of Boulanger have other methods of action 
besides these. The Floquet Ministry of course supports the attack 
upon him with all its strength, and devotes itself besides to 
an unscrupulous and shameless propaganda of envy. The secret 
service money put at the disposal of the Government is used as 
a subvention of the assailants of General Boulanger. Several jour- 
nals that I could name, for the motives of their action are well known 
to all journalists in Paris, have received, and still continue to receive 
large sums on condition of attacking unscrupulously the ex-Minister 
of War and his friends. One paper in particular, started by some 
men notoriously insolvent, loses four or five hundred francs a day, 
because it has got no real sale, but continues none the less to appear 
regularly, the Ministry having taken upon itself to pay the printer’s 
bill with money taken from the budget of the secret police. There 
is scarcely an elector in France who has not received in his house 
some filthy pamphlet or stupid caricature intended to injure General 
Boulanger. Some of these caricatures, designed by miserable crea- 
tures with as little talent as conscience, are so obscene that I cannot 
for very shame’s sake give the readers of this Review the most dis- 
tant idea of them. All these libels and infamous drawings are dis- 
tributed gratis by the post, which proves clearly that they are ordered, 
paid, and sent by the Ministry. Further, I could bring against the 
present Government a hundred charges of intimidation exercised 
upon the friends of M. Boulanger, and could cite deeds done by 
their orders which amount to nothing more nor less than blackmailing. 
Two examples, however, must here suffice. A Parisian journalist, a 
writer of great talent, is at the same time president of an important 
club, one of the richest and best organised in Paris. Quite recently 
he was asked to appear in the Home Office, where an important 
functionary used this language to him: “Sir, you are it seems a 
friend of General Boulanger ; we cannot prevent you from doing as 
you wish, but at the same time we warn you that if you continue to 
show your sympathy for General Boulanger in the articles you write, 
the club of which you are president will immediately be closed.” I 
do not need to say that the journalist, whom every one in Paris 
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admires, both for his talent and character, knew how to reply in 
proper terms to this piece of official insolence. The other fact that 
Iam about to instance is no less hateful. A Boulangist deputy, 
M. Turquet, is the president of a society for saving the lives of 
shipwrecked mariners, and this society is now organising an exhi- 
bition by means of which it hopes to increase its funds, and for the 
purposes of which it has had to ask the Government to place at its dis- 
posal some public building. A fortnight ago M. Turquet was informed 
that this privilege would not be accorded if he continued to preside 
over the society. The continuance of a charitable work was thus 
endangered, so M. Turquet resigned his position as president. 

But the hatred of General Boulanger on the part of the so-called 
Republican politicians of to-day does not limit its manifestations to 
the arts of the slanderer and blackmailer. General Boulanger is the 
object of an incessant supervision of the police. All his letters are 
opened and read. Some of them have been stolen in transmission, and 
even published. All his actions and movements, all that he says and 
does, and all that he refrains from saying or doing, is interpreted 
and commented upon in the worst spirit. And this takes place 
under the presidency of M. Carnot, the grandson of the man who a 
century ago helped to compose and publish that declaration of the 
rights of man which has been something more than the Magna 
Charta of French liberty. 

It never seems to occur to General Boulanger’s opponents that all 
the methods they are using to undermine his popularity must of 
necessity increase it. Libellous statements and shameful caricatures, 
paid journals, and hybrid leagues do little more than keep public 
attention directed to a man who only needs to be known in order to 
be appreciated. Are these men so blind that they cannot see that 
their efforts are, from their point of view, something worse than 
futile? Can they not see that by cutting General Boulanger’s name 
out of the active list of the army they have made of the simple general 
Boulanger a political influence and a power? Can they not see that 
by following him with insults and with lies they are but making him 
better known to every elector in France? What his friends demand 
for him is surely not unreasonable—they simply require that he 
should be reinstated in his position as Minister of War, from which 
he was driven in order to put in his place mere nobodies who did 
not even know how to continue the work of arming the French army 
properly, which was inaugurated and pushed with such energy by 
General Boulanger. What General Boulanger himself demands 
is, as I have said, the revision of the constitution by means 
of an Assembly especially elected for that purpose. And yet the 
Radicals, Opportunists, and followers of M. Ferry who make this 
demand a pretext for attacking General Boulanger, were themselves 
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the first to start the cry for revision. Three years ago almost any 
Radical or Opportunist would have agreed with me in asserting that 
the safety of the Republic (I had almost said of France) depends on 
this essential reform. The Republican party was then unanimous 
in declaring that the constitution of 1875 having been formed and 
elaborated by Monarchists, was the stone of stumbling set in the 
way of all possible projects of amelioration and progress. Our 
Senate, based upon restricted suffrage, is invested with powers equal 
to those of the popular Chamber. No second Chamber in Europe has 
such extensive rights. The House of Lords, for instance, is subordi- 
nated to the House of Commons in the most important point—the 
control of the public money. The French Senate, on the other hand, 
is placed upon exactly the same footing as the Chamber of Deputies. 
And the constitution is so constructed that if a conflict between the 
two Chambers took place, there would be no possible solution of the 
difficulty but by a coup d’état. Properly speaking, tbis constitution of 
1875 is nothing more or less than organised anarchy. One cannot ex- 
pect those who profit by an abuse to abolish it; the present Senate, 
it is evident, will never commit suicide. Yet the constitution must be 
changed ; our institutions must evidently be made as democratic as is 
public opinion in France. From 1875 to 1885 the Republican party 
in the Chamber was unanimous in recognising the abuses inherent in 
our constitution. Why, then, do these men accuse General Boulanger 
of aiming at a dictatorship because he sees what they saw and advo- 
cates the change which they themselves were the first to propose ? The 


‘ explanation is simple. They know well that General Boulanger is 


earnest in his demand, whereas in the last ten years they have got a 
liking for the spoils of office, and are now content with the abuses of 
an institution which they have learnt how to turn to their own 
personal profit. 

But, it may be asked, admitting that the desire of General Bou- 
langer is laudable enough, what are the methods by which he and 
his friends hope to achieve their end in presence of the bitter oppo- 
sition of a majority of the representatives of France? The method 
advocated by General Boulanger and his friends is as simple as it is 
legal. We propose to educate public opinion on the matter, and 
show the French electorate, which is disgusted with the inefficacy of 
the present Chamber, that the faults of the existing Republic in 
France are inherent in the monarchist constitution of 1875. We 
shall advise them, in season and out of season, to democratise 
their institutions, and we shall pray them, in order to bring this 
about, to elect a new Chamber, three-fourths of which shall be made 
up of deputies pledged to revision. If we succeed in this aim 
opposition on the part of the Senate will be worse than futile. General 
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Boulanger may have personal views on many political subjects which 
differ from those of his friends. He undoubtedly has strong personal 
opinions upon the way in which the powers confided to a new Chamber 
should be organised, and this fact explains the reserved and some- 
times enigmatic speech with which his enemies reproach him; but it 
must not be forgotten that it is the national assembly and not General 
Boulanger who will revise the constitution. King Charles X. 
when he was asked by the self-styled lovers of classical literature to 
forbid the representation of Hernani, answered, ‘In such a literary 
question as this, like all the rest of the world, I only occupy a single 
seat in the theatre.” In the assembly chosen to revise the constitu- 
tion General Boulanger will only have his seat as deputy and his 
single voting paper. 

What, it may be asked, is likely to be the outcome of the struggle 
between General Boulanger and the whole of the Radical Opportu- 
nist and anarchist party. In appealing to the country the whilom 
Minister of War is supported up to this moment by only five papers. 
Such is nevertheless the majesty of truth, so evident is it to 
every man of good faith and patriotic feeling that an end must be 
put to the manifest powerlessness of the popular Chamber in France, 
that in spite of all the efforts of his foes General Boulanger sees that 
public opinion is rapidly turning itself more and more in his favour. 
Here and there a wave may seem to recede, but the flowing tide is 
undoubtedly with him and not with his opponents. In truth, if they 
are few in number, the papers which support him have a very con- 
siderable weight with the public, the Intransigeant and the Lanterne 
having together a daily circulation of over half a million of copies. 
In Paris itself they are more widely read than any other papers, 
and their influence throughout the country, and particularly in the 
country districts, is acknowledged even by their opponents.’ In 
Paris itself they are able at any moment to bring about for- 
midable manifestations of public feeling. I will give two 
examples of this. Last year three lines inserted in the Lanterne 
and the Jnfransigeant sufficed to bring together 150,000 persons at 
the Lyons station at the time when General Boulanger was 
starting for Clermont-Ferrand. This year, for certain good reasons 
which we need not put forward here, these same journals did not 
think fit to announce the return of the general, and although the 
exact hour of his arrival had been published by all the other Paris 
papers, there were not more than two hundred curious spectators at 
the station to see the arrival of the ex-commander of the 13th army 
corps. A few weeks later a hundred thousand Parisians crowded 
the Place de la Concorde to cheer General Boulanger on his way to 


(1) Rather an understatement than an overstatement of the truth.—Ed. F. R. 
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take his seat for the first time in the Chamber, but then in the 
morning the Jntransigeant and the Lanterne had given their readers 
the signal. The France, a paper whose circulation in Paris is some- 
thing over fifty thousand daily, and which publishes besides a country 
edition at Bordeaux, supports the policy of General Boulanger while 
addressing itself particularly to the middle class. Another popular 
daily paper, the Petit Parisien, whose circulation is now over two 
hundred thousand, shows itself very favourable to General Boulanger, 
and lends him the support of its enormous publicity without, how- 
ever, officially proclaiming itself one of his organs. Lastly, two new 
papers, the Cocarde and the Presse, the editor of this latter being 
M. Georges Laguerre, deputy of the Vaucluse, the well-known friend 
of General Boulanger, have just begun to aid the Boulangist move- 
ment. It is by means of these organs, which act independently and 
freely while following the same line, that General Boulanger is now 
waging war against the coalition of his enemies. General Boulanger 
has been reproached for appealing to all Frenchmen without dis- 
tinction of opinion. In truth his desire, or, if the word be preferred, 
his dream, is to make an end of the deplorable war of parties which 
at present endangers France by substituting the self-interest of sec- 
tions of the House, ay, even the self-interest of individuals, for the 
welfare of the country. But what the enemies of General Boulanger 
have never said, although they all know the fact, is that the head of 
the great national party which demands revision desires above every- 
thing else the conservation and consolidation of the Republic. I may 
here quote, in support of this assertion, a letter addressed recently 
by General Boulanger to a friend— 


‘*Is it possible,” he writes, ‘‘that my fellow-countrymen have so poor an 
opinion of my character that they are able to believe that I could become 
the executioner of liberty? Could they insult me more deeply than by pre- 
tending to believe that I should attempt an enterprise before which the honesty 
of a Marshal McMahon recoiled ? In that case they must take me for a would- 
be despot, vulgar and vile, whom they would wish to exploit, after encourag- 
ing him to bring about a new Brumaire by a coup d’état. And yet these men 
call themselves Republicans! What they ought to see in me on the contrary 
is what I am, a soldier who loves his country, a loyal Breton, not an ambi- 
tious Corsican ready to lift his sword against the constitution his country 
has chosen. I love liberty, and try to serve her, and could never become her 
assassin. My sword is at the service of France and of the Republic as 
against any foreign aggressor, but I despise the present factious parties, and 
do not intend to serve them.” 


With this letter, explaining as it does very exactly the opinions 
of General Boulanger, I wish to close this article. In fine, 
the Boulangist movement is the product of a twofold current of 
opinion. It resumes in itself on the one hand the dissatisfaction 
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which all thinking Frenchmen feel in view of the stupid inefficiency 
of the present Chambers, and on the other hand that love of 
country, that desire for the security and greatness of France, 
which is the deepest passion in the French nature. Quite 
recently M. Clémenceau, mistaking the character of this im- 
mense movement of public opinion, and looking with sus- 
picion upon the intentions of General Boulanger,’ predicted all 
sorts of sinister eventualities, and said at last to me, ‘“ Boulanger 
will yet put you in Mazas.” ‘‘So much the better,” I replied ; 
“T shall be content if he will but give back to France Alsace and 
Lorraine.” I must confess that in saying this my temper led me 
perhaps into a little exaggeration. I do not believe that General 
Boulanger will ever put me into that cell in which I passed some 
time under the Empire, but I have a wild hope and a profound belief 
that if within our time the French flag shall float again over Stras- 
bourg and Metz it will be planted there by the patriotic officer who 
was turned out of the active army by politicians who can do nothing 
but talk. 

Henri Rocuerort. 
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THE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF BEN JONSON. 


Amonc the great dramatic poets of the Shakespearean age there 
are several who would still have a claim to enduring remembrance as 
poets, even had they never written a line for the theatre: there are 
two only who would hold a high rank among the masters of English 
prose. For Nash was not a poet or a dramatist who wandered occa- 
sionally into prose by way of change or diversion: he was a master of 
prose who strayed now and then into lyric or dramatic verse. Hey- 
wood, Middleton, and Ford have left us more or less curious and 
valuable works in prose; essays and pamphlets or chronicles and 
compilations: but these are works of historic interest rather than 
literary merit ; or, if this be too strong and sweeping an expression, 
they are works of less intrinsic than empirical value. But if all his 
plays were lost to us, the author of Ben Jonson’s Ezplorata, or Dis- 
coveries, would yet retain a seat among English prose-writers beside 
the author of Bacon’s Essays: the author of Zhe Gull’s Hornbook and 
The Bachelor’s Banquet would still stand high in the foremost rank of 
English humourists. 

The book of epigrams published by Jonson in the collected edition 
of his select works up to the date of the year 1616 is by no means 
an attractive introduction or an alluring prelude to the voluminous 
collection of miscellanies which in all modern editions it precedes 
“It is to be lamented,” in Gifford’s opinion, “on many accounts,” 
that the author has not left us “a further selection.” It is in my 
opinion to be deplored that he should have left us so large a selec- 
tion—if that be the proper term—as he has seen fit to bequeath to a 
naturally and happily limited set of readers. ‘Sunt bona, sunt 
quedam mediocria, sunt mala plura:” and the worst are so bad, so 
foul if not so dull, so stupid if not so filthy, that the student stands 
aghast with astonishment at the self-deceiving capacity of a writer 
who could prefix to such a collection the vaunt that his book was 
“not covetous of least self-fame ”—‘‘much less” prone to indulgence 
in “beastly phrase.” No man can ever have been less amenable 
than Sir Walter Scott to the infamous charge of Puritanism or pru- 
dery ; and it is he who has left on record his opinion that “ surely 
that coarseness of taste which tainted Ben Jonson’s powerful mind is 
proved from his writings. Many authors of that age are indecent, 
but Jonson is filthy and gross in his pleasantry, and indulges himself 
in using the language of scavengers and nightmen.” I will only 
add that the evidence of this is flagrant in certain pages which I 
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never forced myself to read through till I had undertaken to give a 
full and fair account—to the best of my ability—of Ben Jonson’s com- 
plete works. How far poetry may be permitted to go in the line of 
sensual pleasure or sexual emotion may be debatable between the 
disciples of Ariosto and the disciples of Milton; but all English 
readers, I trust, will agree with me that coprology should be 
left to Frenchmen. Among them—that is, of course, among 
the baser sort of them—that unsavoury science will seemingly 
never lack disciples of the most nauseous, the most abject, 
the most deliberate bestiality. It is nothing less than lament- 
able that so great an English writer as Ben Jonson should ever 
have taken the plunge of a Parisian diver into the cesspool: but 
itis as necessary to register as it is natural to deplore the detestable 
fact that he did so. The collection of his epigrams which bears 
only too noisome witness to this fact is nevertheless by no means 
devoid of valuable and admirable components. The sixty-fifth, a 
palinode or recantation of some previous panegyric, is very spirited 
and vigorous; and the verses of panegyric which precede and follow 
it are wanting neither in force nor in point. The poem “on Lucy 
Countess of Bedford,” for which Gifford seems hardly able to find 
words adequate to his admiration, would be worthy of very high 
praise if the texture of its expression and versification were unstif- 
fened and undisfigured by the clumsy license of awkward inversions. 
- “The New Cry,” a brief and brilliant satire on political gossips of 
the gobemouche order, has one couplet worthy of Dryden himself, 
descriptive of such pretenders to statecraft as 


‘* talk reserved, locked up, and full of fear, 
Nay, ask you how the day goes, in your ear ; 
Keep a Star-chamber sentence close twelve days, 
And whisper what a Proclamation says.” 


The epitaph on little Salathiel Pavy, who had acted under his 
own name in the induction to Cynthia’s Revels, is as deservedly 
famous as any minor work of Jonson’s ; for sweetness and simplicity 
it has few if any equals among his lyrical attempts. 

Of the fifteen lyric or elegiac poems which compose The Forest, 
there is none that is not worthy of all but the highest praise ; there 
is none that is worthy of the highest. To come so near so often and 
yet never to touch the goal of lyric triumph has never been the for- 
tune and the misfortune of any other poet. Vigour of thought, 
purity of phrase, condensed and polished rhetoric, refined and appro- 
priate eloquence, studious and serious felicity of expression, finished 
and fortunate elaboration of verse, might have been considered as 
qualities sufficient to secure a triumph for the poet in whose work 
all these excellent attributes are united and displayed ; and we can- 
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not wonder that younger men who had come within the circle of his 
personal influence should have thought that the combination of them 
all must ensure to their possessor a place above all his possible com- 
peers. But among the humblest and most devout of these prostrate 
enthusiasts was one who had but to lay an idle and reckless hand on 
the instrument which hardly would answer the touch of his master’s 
at all, and the very note of lyric poetry as it should be—as it was in 
the beginning, as it is, and as it will be for ever—responded on the 
instant to the instinctive intelligence of his touch. As we turn from 
Gray to Collins, as we turn from Wordsworth to Coleridge, as we 
turn from Byron to Shelley, so do we turn from Jonson to Herrick ; 
and so do we recognise the lyric poet as distinguished from the 
writer who may or may not have every gift but one in higher 
development of excellence and in fuller perfection of power, but 
who is utterly and absolutely transcended and eclipsed by his pro- 
bably unconscious competitor on the proper and peculiar ground of 
pure and simple poetry. 

But the special peculiarity of the case now before us is that it was 
so much the greater man who was distanced and eclipsed; and this 
not merely by a minor poet, but by a humble admirer and a studious 
disciple of his own. Herrick, as a writer of elegies, epithalamiums, 
panegyrical or complimentary verses, is as plainly and as openly an 
imitator of his model as ever was the merest parasite of any leading 
poet, from the days of Chaucer and his satellites to the days of 
Tennyson and his. No Lydgate or Lytton was ever more obsequious 
in his discipleship; but for all his loving and loyal protestations of 
passionate humility and of ardent reverence, we see at every turn, at 
every step, at every change of note, that what the master could not 
do the pupil can. When Chapman set sail after Marlowe, he went 
floundering and lurching in the wake of a vessel that went straight 
and smooth before the fullest and the fairest wind of song; but when 
Herrick follows Jonson the manner of movement or the method of 
progression is reversed. Macaulay, in a well-known passage, has 
spoken of Ben Jonson’s “ rugged rhymes ”’ ; but rugged is not exactly 
the most appropriate epithet. Donne is rugged: Jonson is stiff. And 
if ruggedness of verse is a damaging blemish, stiffness of verse is a 
destructive infirmity. Ruggedness is curable ; witness Donne’s Anni- 
versaries: stiffness is incurable; witness Jonson’s Underwoods. In 
these, as in the preceding series of fifteen lyric or elegiac poems called 
The Forest, there is so lavish a display of such various powers as 
cannot but excite the admiration they demand and deserve. They 
have every quality, their author would undoubtedly have main- 
tained, that a student of poetry ought to expect and to applaud. 
What they want is that magic without which the very best verse is 
as far beneath the very best prose as the verse which has it is above 
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all prose that ever was or ever can be written. And there never was 
a generation of Englishmen in which this magic wasa gift so common 
as it was in Jonson’s. We have but to open either of the priceless 
volumes which we owe to the exquisite taste and the untiring devo- 
tion of Mr. Bullen, and we shall come upon scores after scores of 
“lyrics from Elizabethan song-books” as far beyond comparison 
with the very best of Jonson’s as Shakespeare is beyond comparison 
with Shirley, as Milton is beyond comparison with Glover, or as 
Coleridge is beyond comparison with Southey. There is exceptional 
ease of movement, exceptional grace of expression, in the lyric which 
evoked from Gifford the “free” confession, “if it be not the most 
beautiful song in the language, I know not, for my part, where it 
is to be found.” Who on earth, then or now, would ever have sup- 
posed that the worthy Gifford did? But any one who does know 
anything more of the matter than the satirist and reviewer whose 
amatory verses were “lazy as Scheldt and cold as Don”’ will acknow- 
ledge that it would be difficult to enumerate the names of poets 
contemporary with Jonson, from Frank Davison to Robin Herrick, 
who have left us songs at least as beautiful as that beginning—‘ Oh 
do not wanton with those eyes, Lest I be sick with seeing.” And in 
“the admirable Epode,” as Gifford calls it, which concludes Ben 
Jonson’s contributions to Love’s Martyr, though there is remark- 
able energy of expression, the irregularity and inequality of style 
are at least as conspicuous as the occasional vigour and the casual 
felicity of phrase. But if all were as good as the best passages this 
early poem of Jonson’s would undoubtedly be very good indeed, 
Take for instance the description or definition of true love : 


‘That is an essence far more gentle, fine,} 
Pure, perfect, nay divine ; ° 
It is a golden chain let down from heaven, 
Whose links are bright and even, 
That falls like sleep on lovers.” 


Again : 


‘O, who is he that in this peace enjoys 

The elixir of all joys, 

(A form more fresh than are the Eden bowers 
And lasting as her flowers ; 

Richer than time, and as time’s virtue rare, 
Sober as saddest care, 

A fixed thought, an eye untaught to glance ;) 
Who, blest with such high chance, 

Would at suggestion of a steep desire 
Cast himself from the spire 

Of all his happiness ?” 


(1) In the original edition, ‘‘most gentile and fine”: a curious Italianism which must 
have seemed questionable or unallowable to the author’s maturer taste. 
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And few of Jonson’s many moral or gnomic passages are finer than 
the following : 


‘‘ He that for love of goodness hateth ill 
Is more crown-wortby still 
Than he which for sin’s penalty forbears ; 
His heart sins, though he fears.” 


This metre, though very liable to the danger of monotony, is to 
my ear very pleasant; but that of the much admired and doubtless 
admirable address to Sir Robert Wroth is much less so. This poem 
is as good and sufficient an example of the author’s ability and in- 
ability as could be found in the whole range of his elegiac or lyric 
works. It has excellent and evident qualities of style; energy and 
purity, clearness and sufficiency, simplicity and polish; but it is 
wanting in charm. Grace, attraction, fascination, the typical and 
essential properties of verse, it has not. Were Jonson to be placed 
among the gods of song, we should have to say of him what A‘schy- 
lus says of Death— 


, . , ~ 
povov Oé TeOw dacudovwv arocrare. 


The spirit of persuasive enchantment, the goddess of entrancing 
inspiration, kept aloof from him alone of all his peers or rivals. To 
men far weaker, to poets not worthy to be named with him on the 
score of creative power, she gave the gift which from him was all 
but utterly withheld. And therefore it is that his place is not beside 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Shelley, but merely above Dryden, Byron, 
and Crabbe. The verses on Penshurst are among his best, wanting 
neither in grace of form nor stateliness of sound, if too surely want- 
ing in the indefinable quality of distinction or inspiration: and the 
farewell to the world has a savour of George Herbert’s style about it 
which suggests that the sacred poet must have been a sometime 
student of the secular. Beaumont, again, must have taken as a 
model of his lighter lyric style the bright and ringing verses on the 
proposition “that women are but men’s shadows.” The opening 
couplet of the striking address “ to Heaven ” has been, it seems to 
me, misunderstood by Gifford; the meaning is not—“ Can I not 
think of God without its making me melancholy ?” but, “Can I not 
think of God without its being imputed or set down by others toa 
fit of dejection?”’ The few sacred poems which open the posthu- 
mous collection of his miscellaneous verse are far inferior to the best 
of Herrick’s Noble Numbers; although the second of the three must 
probably have served the minor poet as an occasional model. 

The Celebration of Charis in ten lyrie pieces would be a graceful 
example of Jonson’s lighter and brighter inspiration if the ten were 
reduced to eight. His anapzsts are actually worse than Shelley’s: 
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which hope would fain have assumed and charity would fain have 
believed to be impossible. “‘ We will take our plan from the new world 
of man, and our work shall be called the Pro-me-the-an ””—even the 
hideous and excruciating cacophony of that horrible sentence is not 
so utterly inconceivable as verse, is not so fearfully and wonderfully 
immetrical as this: ‘‘ And from her arched brows such a grace sheds 
itself through the face.” The wheeziest of barrel-organs, the most 
broken-winded of bagpipes, grinds or snorts out sweeter melody than 
that. But the heptasyllabic verses among which this monstrous 
abortion rears its amorphous head are better than might have been 
expected; not, as Gifford says of one example, “above all praise,” but 
creditable at their best and tolerable at their worst. 

The miscellaneous verses collected under the pretty and appropriate 
name of Underwoods comprise more than a few of Ben Jonson’s 
happiest and most finished examples of lyric, elegiac, and gnomic or 
didactic poetry ; and likewise not a little of such rigid and frigid work 
as makes us regret the too strenuous and habitual application of so 
devoted a literary craftsman to his professional round of labour. The 
fifth of these poems, 4 Nymph’s Passion, is not only pretty and in- 
genious, but in the structure of its peculiar stanza may remind a 
modern reader of some among the many metrical experiments or 


inventions of a more exquisite and spontaneous lyric poet, Miss 
Christina Rossetti. The verses “on a lover’s dust, made sand for an 
hour-glass,” just come short of excellence in their fantastic way; those 
on his picture are something more than smooth and neat; those 
against jealousy are exceptionally sweet and spontaneous, again re- 
calling the manner of the poetess just mentioned; with a touch of 


something like Shelley’s— 


‘‘T wish the sun should shine 
On all men’s fruits and flowers, as well as mine ’”’”— 


and also of something like George Herbert’sat his best. The Dream is 
one of Jonson’s most happily inspired and most happily expressed 
fancies; the close of it is for once not less than charming. 

Of the various elegies and epistles included in this collection it need 
only be said that there is much thoughtful and powerful writing in 
most if not in all of them, with occasional phrases or couplets of rare 
felicity, and here and there a noble note of enthusiasm or a masterly 
touch of satire. In the epistle to Sir Edward Sackvile the sketch of 
the “infants of the sword” who “ give thanks by stealth” and in 
whispers for benefits which they are ready to disown with impreca- 
tions in public is worthy of the hand which drew Bobadil and Tucca. 
The sonnet to Lady Mary Wroth, good in itself, is characteristic in 
its preference of the orthodox Italian structure to the English or 
Shakespearean form. The four very powerful and remarkable elegies 
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on a lover’s quarrel and separation I should be inclined to attribute 
rather to Donne than to Jonson ; their earnest passion, their quaint 
frankness, their verbal violence, their eccentric ardour of expression, 
at once unabashed and vehement, spontaneous and ingenious, are all 
of them typical characteristics of the future dean in the secular and 
irregular days of his hot poetic youth. The fourth and final poem of 
the little series is especially impressive and attractive. The turn of 
the sentences and the cadence of the verse are no less significant of 
the authorship than is a noble couplet in the poem immediately pre- 
ceding them—which would at once be recognised by a competent 
reader as Jonson’s: 






‘So may the fruitful vine my temples steep, 
And fame wake for me when I yield to sleep!” 





SThe “ epistle answering to one that asked to be sealed of the tribe of 
Ben ” is better in spirit than in execution; manful, straightfor- 
ward, and upright. The “epigram ”’ or rather satire “on the Court 
Pucelle” goes beyond even the license assumed by Pope in the 
virulent ferocity of its personal attack on a woman. This may be 
explained, or at least illustrated, by the fact that Ben Jonson’s 
views regarding womanhood in general were radically cynical 
though externally chivalrous: a charge which can be brought against 
no other poet or dramatist of his age. He could pay more splendid 
compliments than any of them to this or that particular woman ; 
the deathless epitaph on “ Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” is 
but the crowning flower of a garland, the central jewel of a set; 
but no man has said coarser (I had wellnigh written, viler) things 
against the sex to which these exceptionally honoured patronesses 
belonged. This characteristic is not more significant than the cor- 
responding evidence given by comparison of his readiness to con- 
gratulate and commend other poets and poeticules for work not 
always worthy of his notice, and at the same time to indulge in such 
sweeping denunciation of all contemporary poetry as would not 
have misbecome the utterance of incarnate envy—in other words, 
as might have fallen from the lips of Byron. See, for one most 
flagrant and glaring example of what might seem the very lunacy 
of malignity, a passage in what Coleridge has justly called “his 
splendid dedication of Zhe Fox.’’ Here he talks of raising “the 
despised head of poetry again, and stripping her out of those rotten and 
base rags wherewith the times have adulterated her form.” It is diffi- 
cult to resist a temptation to emulate Ben Jonson’s own utmost 
vehemence of language when we remember that this sentence is 
dated on the 11th of February, 1607. Nine years before the death 
of Shakespeare the greatest writer of all time, the most wonderful 
human creature of all ages, was in the very zenith of his powers and 
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his glory. And this was a contemporary poet’s view of the condi- 
tion of contemporary poetry. He was not more unlucky as a 
courtier and a prophet when he proclaimed the triumphant security 
of the English government as twice ensured by the birth of the 
future King James IT. 

The memorial ode on the death of Sir Henry Morison has thought- 
ful and powerful touches in it, as well as one stanza so far above the 
rest that it gains by a process which would impair its effect if the 
poem were on the whole even a tolerably good one. The famous 
lines on “ the plant and flower of light” can be far better enjoyed 
when cut away from the context. The opening is as eccentrically 
execrable as the epode of the solitary strophe which redeems from 
all but unqualified execration a poem in which Gifford finds “‘ the very 
soul of Pindar”—whose reputation would in that case be the most 
inexplicable of riddles. Far purer in style and far more equable in 
metre is the “ode gratulatory”’ to Lord Weston; and the “epitha- 
lamion”’ on the marriage of that nobleman’s son, though not without 
inequalities, crudities, and platitudes, is on the whole a fine and 
dignified example of ceremonial poetry. Another of the laureate’s 
best effusions of official verse is the short ode which bids his “ gentle 
Muse” rouse herself to celebrate the king’s birthday, ‘though now 
our green conceits be grey,” with good wishes which have a tragic 
ring in the modern reader’s ear. A more unequal poem than the 
elegy on the Marchioness of Winchester is hardly to be found any- 
where ; but the finest passages are noble indeed. The elegiac poems 
on the famous demi-mondaine Venetia Stanley, who made a compa- 
ratively respectable end as Lady Digby, are equally startling and 
amusing in their attribution to that heroine of a character which 
would justify the beatification if not the canonization of its immacu- 
late possessor. The first of these is chiefly remarkable for a singular 
Scotticism—‘ where Seraphim take tent of ordering all;” the frag- 
ment of the second, as an early attempt—I know not whether it be 
the earliest—to introduce the ¢erza rima into English verse. There 
are one or two fine stanzas in the fourth, and the Apotheosis of this 
singular saint has a few good couplets; it contains, however, pro- 
bably the most horrible and barbarous instance of inversion which the 
violated language can display : 

‘in her hand 
With boughs of palm, a crownéd victrice stand.” 


Such indefinable enormities as this cannot but incline us to think 
that this great scholar, this laurelled invader and conqueror of every 
field and every province of classic learning, was intus et in cute an 
irreclaimable and incurable barbarian. And assuredly this impres- 
sion will be neither removed nor modified when we come to examine 
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his translations from Latin poetry. If the report is to be believed 
which attributes to Ben Jonson the avowal of an opinion that above 
all things he excelled in translation, it must be admitted that for 
once the foolish theory which represents men of genius as incapable 
of recognising what is or is not their best work or their most distin- 
guishing faculty is justified and exemplified after a fashion so 
memorable that the exception must be invoked to prove the rule. 
For a worse translator than Ben Jonson never committed a double 
outrage on two languages at once. I should be reluctant to quote 
examples of this lamentable fact, if it were not necessary to vindicate 
his contemporaries from such an imputation as is conveyed in the 
general belief that his method of translation is merely the method 
of hisage. The fact is that it is as exceptionally abominable as his 
genius, when working on its own proper and original lines, is 
exceptionally admirable. I am no great lover of Horace, but I can- 
not pretend to think that the words 


‘* Si torrere jecur queeris idoneum ” 
are adequately rendered by the words 
‘‘ If a fit liver thou dost seek to toast.” 


Fate and fire did a double injury, if not a double injustice, to 
Ben Jonson, when his commentary on Horace’s Art of Poetry was 
consumed and his translation of the text preserved. The commen- 
tary in which Donne was represented under the name of Criticus ° 
must have been one of the most interesting and valuable of Jonson’s 
prose works: the translation is one of those miracles of incompe- 
tence, incongruity, and insensibility which must be seen to be 
believed. It may be admitted that there is a very happy instance 
of exact and pointed rendering from the ninth and tenth lines of the 
original in the eleventh and twelfth lines of the translation. 


‘* Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fait sequa potestas. 
Scimus.” 


Pope himself could not have rendered this well-known passage 
more neatly, more smoothly, more perfectly and more happily than 
thus— 


‘* But equal power to painter and to poet 
Of daring all hath still been given: we know it.” 


And in the seventh line following we come upon this indescribable 
horror—an abomination of which Abraham Fraunce or Gabriel 
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Harvey would by charitable readers have been considered incapable: 
as perhaps indeed they were. 


‘* A scarlet piece or two stitch’d in; when or 
Diana’s grove or altar, with the bor- 
Dring circles of swift waters,” &c., &c. 


“The bellman writes better verses,”’ said Mr. Osbaldistone, when he 
threw poor Frank’s away. Walt Whitman writes no worse, a 
modern critic will reflect on reading these. 

In a later part of the translation there is an obvious and prepos- 
terous misprint which would suggest that even the devoted Gifford 
cannot have thought it worth while to revise the text of this unlucky 
poem—which in that case, it seems to me, he should not have under- 
taken to edit. This is what Horace says (as “every schoolboy” 
on whom the study of that versifier has been inflicted knows only 
too well) :— 

‘* Intererit multtm Davusne loquatur an heros.” 


And this is how the printers represent Ben Jonson as construing 
that not very difficult line :— 


** It much will differ if a god speak, than, 
Or an heroé.” 


Now even in those early days when Jonson was capable of 
writing than for then and heroé for hero he cannot have been capable 
of taking Davus fora deity. Yet all his editors have overlooked 
the obvious misprint of ‘“ god” for “clod”; not the only gross and 
palpable error in the course of a few pages. 

The version of one of Martial’s gracefullest epigrams flows more 
pleasantly than usual till it ends with a horrible jolt, thus :— 


‘* He that but living half his days dies such, 
Makes his life longer than twas given him, much.” 


And Echo answers—Much! Gifford, however, waxes ecstatic over 
these eight lines. “It is the most beautiful of all the versions of this 
elegant poem,” and, if we may believe him, “clearly and fully 
expresses the whole of its meaning.”” Witness the second line— 


‘Thou worthy in eternal flower to fare.” 


That is no more English than it is Latin—no more accurate than 
it is intelligible. The original is as simple as it is lovely :— 


‘* Liber in seterna vivere digne rosa.” 


It would be worse than superfluous to look among his other 
VOL. XLIV. N.S. D 
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versions from Horace for further evidence of Ben Jonson’s incom- 
parable incompetence as a translator. But as this has been hitherto 
very insufficiently insisted on,—his reputation as a poet and a scholar 
standing apparently between the evidence of this fact and the recog- 
nition of it,—I will give one crowning example from The Poetaster. 
This is what Virgil is represented as reading to Augustus—and 
Augustus as hearing without a shriek of agony and horror. 


‘* Meanwhile the skies ’gan thunder, and in tail’ 
Of that fell pouring storms of sleet and hail-”’ 


“Tn tail of that”! Proh Deiim atque hominum fidem! And it is 
Virgil—Virgil, of all men and all poets—to whom his traducer has 
the assurance to attribute this inexpressible atrocity of outrage ! 

The case of Ben Jonson is the great standing example of a truth 
which should never be forgotten or overlooked; that no amount of 
learning, of labour, or of culture will supply the place of natural 
taste and native judgment—will avail in any slightest degree to 
confer the critical faculty upon a man to whom nature has denied it. 
Just judgment of others, just judgment of himself, was all but 
impossible to this great writer, this consummate and indefatigable 
scholar, this generous and enthusiastic friend. The noble infirmity 
of excess in benevolence is indisputably no less obvious in three 
great writers of our own century; great, each of them, like Ben 
Jonson, in prose as well as in verse: one of them greater than he, 
one of them equal, and one of them hardly to be accounted equal 
with him. Victor Hugo, Walter Savage Landor, and Théophile 
Gautier, were doubtless as exuberant in generosity—the English poet 
was perhaps as indiscriminate in enthusiasm of patronage or of 
sympathy—as even the promiscuous panegyrist of Shakespeare, of 
Fletcher, of Chapman, of Drayton, of Browne, of Brome, and of 
May ; and moreover of one Stephens, of one Rutter, of one Wright, 
of one Warre, and of one Filmer. Of these last five names, that 
of the worthy Master Joseph Rutter—Ben’s “dear son, and right 
learned friend ”—is the only one which signifies to me the existence 
of an author not utterly unknown. His spiritual father or theatrical 
sponsor is most copious and most cordial in his commendations of the 
good man’s pastoral drama; he has not mentioned its one crowning 
excellence—the quality for which, having tried it every night for 
upwards of six weeks running, I can confidently and conscientiously 
recommend it. Chloral is not only more dangerous but very much 
less certain as a soporific: the sleeplessness which could resist the 
influence of Mr. Rutter’s verse can be curable only by dissolution ; 
the eyes which can keep open through the perusal of six consecutive 
pages must never hope to find rest but in the grave. 


(1) Compare Zn. iv. 160. 
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The many ceremonial or occasional poems addressed to friends and 
patrons of various ranks and characters, from the king and queen to 
a Mr. Burges and a Mr. Squib, are of equally various interest, now 
graver and now lighter, to a careful student of Ben Jonson as a poet 
and a man. Nor, when due account is taken of the time and its 
conventional habits of speech, does it seem to me that any of them 
can be justly charged with servility or flattery, or, as the writer 
might have said, with “assentation.”’ But these effusions or impro- 
visations are of no more serious importance than the exquisitely neat 
and terse composition of the “ Leges Convivales,” or the admirable 
good sense and industry, the admirable perspicacity and perspicuity, 
which will be recognised no less in the Latin than in the English 
part of his English Grammar. It is interesting to observe an antici- 
pation of Landor’s principle with respect to questions of orthography, 
in the preference given to the Latin form of spelling for words of 
Latin derivation, while admitting that this increase of accuracy 
would bring the written word no nearer to the sound uttered in 
speaking. The passage is worth transcription as an example of deli- 
eately scrupulous accuracy and subtly conscientious refinement in 
explanation. 


‘** Alii haec haud inconsulté scribunt abil, stabil, fabul ; tanquam a fontibus 
habilis, stabilis, fabula : verids, sed nequicquam proficiunt. Nam consideratits 
auscultanti nec i nec u est, sed tinnitus quidam, vocalis naturam habens, quae 
naturaliter his liquidis inest.” 


A point on which I am sorry to rest uncertain whether Landor 
would have felt as much sympathy with Jonson’s view as I feel 
myself is the regret expressed by the elder poet for the loss of the 
Saxon characters that distinguished the two different sounds now 
both alike expressed, and expressed with equal inaccuracy, by the 
two letters ¢h. ‘And in this,” says Jonson—as it seems to me, most 
reasonably, “consists the greatest difficulty of our alphabet and true 
writing.” 

The text of the grammar, both Latin and English, requires careful 
revision and correction ; but indeed as much must be said of the 
text of Jonson’s works in general. Gifford did very much for it, 
but he left not a little to be done. And the arrangement adopted in 
Colonel Cunningham’s beautiful and serviceable edition of 1875 
is the most extraordinary—at least, I hope and believe so—on 
record. All the misreadings of the edition of 1816 are retained 
in the text, where they stand not merely uncorrected but 
unremarked ; so that the bewildered student must refer at random, 
on the even chance of disappointment, to an appendix in which he 
may find them irregularly registered, with some occasional com- 
ment on the previous editor’s negligence and caprice: a method, to 
p2 
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put it as mildly as possible, somewhat provocative of strong language 
on the part of a studious and belated reader—language for which it 
cannot rationally be imagined that it is he who will be registered 
by the recording angel as culpably responsible. What is wanted in 
the case of so great an English classic is of course nothing less than 
this: a careful and complete edition of all his extant writings, with 
all the various readings of the various editions published during his 
lifetime. This is the very least that should be exacted; and this is 
less than has yet been supplied. Edition after edition of Shake- 
speare is put forth under the auspices of scholars or of dunces 
without a full and plain enumeration of the exact differences 
of text—the corrections, suppressions, alterations, and modifica- 
tions—which distinguish the text of the quartos from the too fre- 
quently garbled and mangled, the sometimes transfigured and 
glorified text of the folio. And consequently not one devoted stu- 
dent in a thousand has a chance of knowing what he has a right 
to know of the gradations and variations in expression, the develop- 
ment and the self-discipline in display, of the most transcendent 
intelligence that ever illuminated humanity. And in the case 
of Shakespeare’s most loyal comrade and panegyrist — though 
sometimes, it may be, his rather captious rival and critic—the 
neglect of his professed devotees and editorial interpreters has been 
scarcely less scandalous and altogether as incomprehensible. In every 
edition which makes any pretence to completeness, or to satisfaction 
of a serious student’s indispensable requisites and inevitable demands, 
the first text of Every Man in his Humour should of course be given 
in full. Snatches and scraps of it are given in the notes to the edi- 
tion of 1816: the first act is reprinted—the first act alone—in the 
appendix to the first volume of the edition of 1875, What would 
be said by Hellenists or Latinists if such contemptuous indolence, 
such insolence of neglect, were displayed by the editor of a Greek 
or Latin poet—assuming that his edition had been meant for other 
than fourth-form or fifth-form service? Compare the devotion of their 
very best editors to Shakespeare and to Jonson with the devotion of 
Mr. Ellis to Catullus and Mr. Munro to Lucretius. It is a shame 
that Englishmen should not be forthcoming who would think it 
worth while to expend as much labour, and would be competent to 
bring that labour to as good an end, in the service of their own 
immortal countrymen, as is expended and as is attained by classical 
scholars in the service of alien and not more adorable gods. And on 
one point—a point indeed of more significance than importance— 
the capricious impertinence of such editors as do condescend to 
undertake any part of such a task is so inexplicable except on one 
supposition that we aré tempted to embrace, or at least to accept, 
the assumption that the editor (for instance) of Ben Jonson considers 
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the author of The Silent Woman, Bartholomew Fuir, and certain 
metrical emetics classified under the head of Epigrams, as a writer fit 
to be placed in the hands of schoolgirls. And even then it is diffi- 
cult to imagine why we come upon certain rows of asterisks in the 
record of his conversations with Drummond, and in the anonymous 
interlude written—as Gifford supposes—“ for the christening of a 
son of the Earl of Newcastle, to whom the king or the prince stood 
godfather.” Even if Jonson had taken—as on such an occasion it 
would be strange if he had taken—the utmost license of his friends 
Aristophanes and Rabelais, this would be no reason for treating the 
reader like a schoolboy or a Dauphin. What a man of genius has 
written fora public occasion is public property thenceforward and for 
ever: and the pretence of a man like Gifford to draw the line and 
determine the limit of publicity is inexpressibly preposterous. 

The little interlude, however broad and even coarse in its realistic 
pleasantry, is a quaint and spirited piece of work; but there are 
other matters in Colonel Cunningham’s appendix which have no 
right, demonstrable or imaginable, to the place they occupy. It is 
incredible, it is inconceivable, that Jonson should ever have written 
such a line as this by way of a Latin verse: 


yyee 


‘*Macte: tuo scriptores lectoresque labore” (!!!) 


“Les chassepots partiraient d’eux-mémes”—birch would make 
itself into spontaneous rods for the schoolboy who could per- 
petrate so horrible an atrocity. The repulsive and ridiculous 
rubbish which has ignorantly and absurdly been taken for “a 
fragment of one of the lost quaternions of Eupheme” is part, I 
am sorry to say, of an elegy by Francis Beaumont on one Lady 
Markham. It is an intolerable scandal that the public should be 
content to endure such an outrage as the intrusion of another man’s 
abominable absurdities into the text of such a writer as Ben Jonson. 
This effusion of his young friend’s, which must surely have been 
meant as a joke—and a very bad, not to say a very brutal one, is 
probably the most hideous nonsense ever written on the desecrated 
subject of death and decay. A smaller but a serious example of 
negligence and incompetence is patent in the text of the ten lines 
contributed by Jonson to the Annalia Dubrensia—that most pleasant 
and curious athletic anthology, the reissue of which is one of the 
wellnigh countless obligations conferred on students of the period 
by the devoted industry, energy, and ability of Dr. Grosart. He, of 
course, could not fail to see that the first of these lines was corrupt. 
“T cannot bring my Muse to dropp Vies”’ is obviously neither sense 
nor metre. It is rather with diffidence than with confidence that I 
would suggest the reading double in place ‘of the palpably corrupt 
word drop: but from Gifford’s explanation of the gambling term 
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vie I should infer that this reading, which certainly rectifies 
the metre, might also restore the sense. Another obvious error 
is to be noted in the doggrel lines on Lady Ogle, which afford 
a curious and compact example of Ben Jonson’s very worst 
vices of style and metre. Still, as Ben was not in the habit of 
writing flat nonsense, we ought evidently to read “in the sight 
of Angels,” not, as absurdly printed in the edition of 1875 
(ix. 326), “in the Light;” especially as the next verse ends 
with that word. The commendatory verses on Cynthia’s Revenge 
which reappear at page 346 of the same volume had appeared on 
page 332 of the volume immediately preceding. Such editorial dere- 
lictions and delinquencies are enough to inoculate the most patient 
reader’s humour with the acerbity of Gifford’s or Carlyle’s. Again, 
this appendix gives only one or two fragments of the famous addi- 
tional scenes to The Spanish Tragedy, while the finest and most 
important passages are omitted and ignored. For one thing, how- 
ever, we have reason to be grateful to the compiler who has inserted 
for the first time among Ben Jonson’s works the fine and flowing 
stanzas described by their author as an allegoric ode. This poem, 
which in form is Horatian, has no single stanza so beautiful or so 
noble as the famous third strophe of the Pindaric ode to Sir Lucius 
Cary on the death of Sir Henry Morison; but its general superiority 
in purity of style and fluidity of metre is as remarkable as the choice 
and use of proper names with such a dexterous felicity as to emulate 
while it recalls the majestic and magnificent instincts of Marlowe 
and of Milton. 

If the fame of Ben Jonson were in any degree dependent on his 
minor or miscellaneous works in verse, it would be difficult to assign 
him a place above the third or fourth rank of writers belonging to 
the age of Shakespeare. His station in the first class of such writers, 
and therefore in the front rank of English authors, is secured mainly 
by the excellence of his four masterpieces in comedy: The Fox and 
The Alchemist, The Staple of News and Every Man in his Humour ; 
but a single leaf of his Discoveries is worth all his lyrics, tragedies, 
elegies, and epigrams together. That golden little book of noble 
thoughts and subtle observations is the one only province of his vast 
and varied empire which yet remains for us to examine ; and in none 
other will there be found more ample and more memorable evidence 
how truly great a man demands our homage—“ on this side idolatry ” 
—for the imperishable memory of Ben Jonson. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 





THROUGH BULGARIA WITH PRINCE FERDINAND. 


Ir was a lovely morning in May as I drove across the fertile plain 
which spreads between the Danube and the Balkans, on my way from 
Rustchuk to Tirnova, the ancient ecclesiastical capital of Bulgaria, 
where Prince Ferdinand had already arrived with the intention of 
taking part in the ceremonies of the Orthodox Easter. The green 
cornfields were waving in the gentle breeze; the orchards among 
which the Bulgarian villages seem to nestle were at the height of 
their bloom, and the whole country presented a picture of smiling 
plenty and prosperity. The district near Rustchuk, indeed, still 
bears traces of the scourge of war, scarcely a tree being visible within 
a radius of several miles from the town; but as one penetrates farther 
into the interior not only forest trees begin to make their appearance, 
but hawthorn bushes and coppices of underwood pleasantly scat- 
tered over the pastures, and reminding one of the charming country 
near Burnham Beeches or Ascot. The Bulgarian peasants exist in 
a condition of rude abundance, as the emigration of the Turks since 
the war has left them with as much land as they can conveniently 
manage. Their vast flocks and herds roaming over the common 
lands in the neighbourhood of the villages bear testimony to their 
wealth. Each peasant is not only a possessor of oxen and sheep and 
buffaloes, but the lord and master of a small estate. He enjoys no 
luxuries, but he has the simple necessaries of life in plenty and to 
spare. His principal amusements are music and dancing, which are 
indispensable accessories to the celebration of every event in Bul- 
garian life. His holiday outing takes the form of a picnic at sunset 
in the village graveyard—a method of merrymaking which I believe 
to be exclusively Bulgarian. There is no country in modern Europe 
which more closely approximates to the ideal Arcady. 

The crazy vehicle which bore me and my fortunes was attached to 
four horses driven abreast after the manner of the ancient quadriga, 
and was steered over the open country by a Turk, one of the best of 
Jehus that ever mounted a coach-box. Calm, imperturbable, not 
deigning to listen to a word whether of command, remonstrance, or 
entreaty on the part of the infidel dog whom he condescended to 
conduct, he adopted the route as well as the pace which he thought 
most advisable, often leaving the regular track, called by misnomer a 
road, and making his way over meadows and through woods, guided 
apparently by the light of genius alone. The manner in which he 
closed up his team in order to pass through an aperture through 
which most men would scarcely venture to drive a pair, was worthy 
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of all admiration. Equally marvellous was his disregard of creature 
comforts, for notwithstanding all solicitations, the only refreshment 
he would partake of was a tiny cup of black coffee and a cigarette. 
It was far otherwise with his companion who sat beside him on the 
box. Petro Iliavitch, my dragoman, a Greek from Serajevo, was 
blessed with a rotund figure and an excellent appetite, together with 
those other qualities which distinguish the Graeculus esuriens. A 
speaker of at least ten languages, he had seen as many cities and 
known the mind of as many men as his wily compatriot of Homeric 
fame, and he possessed in no ordinary degree that subtle versatility 
on which his illustrious ancestors were so highly complimented by 
Pericles. 

Nothing can exceed the beauty of the rocky ravine through which 
the northern road winds as it approaches Tirnova. Here and there 
the slopes are exquisitely green, dotted with forest trees and fragrant 
hawthorn ; in other places tall perpendicular crags obtain the mastery, 
and frown down upon the traveller to the right and left, while at his 
feet the foaming waters of the Jantra dash swiftly along, half hidden 
by the luxuriant foliage, as they carry the melted snows of the 
Balkans to the broad bosom of the Danube. A sudden turn of the 
road brings him to the entrance of the town, and it is not without a 
pang of disgust that he finds himself in a dirty, ill-paved, malodorous 
street, the closely built houses of which shut out all view of the lovely 
valley through which the river winds as it almost encircles the ancient 
city of kings and priests. The town lies on a rocky peninsula, and 
it is necessary to descend to the banks of the river, or, if possible, to 
scale the dizzy heights on the opposite side, in order to appreciate the 
extreme beauty of its situation. The houses cluster on the precipice 
like sea-birds on some ocean crag, the red-tiled roofs rising one above 
the other in picturesque confusion, here and there relieved with trees 
and tiny vineyards, which seem literally to hang over the rapid 
torrent beneath. On the other side of the river one of those serrated 
ridges of rock, so commonly found in this part of Bulgaria, rises in 
the form of an amphitheatre, almost completely surrounding the 
town, and crowning a verdant slope which, on the western side, is 
clothed with a forest of lofty trees. 

Tirnova is indeed a whited sepulchre, without most fair, but within 
so offensive that it is hard to say which of one’s senses is most 
cruelly outraged. Butchers’ shops and tanners’ stalls abound ; drains 
are unnecessary, for are not the streets themselves a sufficient recep- 
tacle for all superfluities? ‘‘Sanitas sanitatum, omnia sanitas,” said 
Lord Beaconsfield ; but few of the worthy people of Tirnova have 
heard of Lord Beaconsfield, and none of them put his precept into 
practice. The day after my arrival one of the most terrific thunder- 
storms I have ever witnessed broke over the town, and the process of 
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purification which followed was an interesting and, indeed, a reassur- 
ing spectacle. The streets were converted into roaring torrents, in 
which huge paving-stones and piles of refuse contended with the 
surging flood. The inhabitants, taking advantage of the opportunity, 
bestirred themselves to rid their households of long-hoarded treasures, 
and by the evening of that day Tirnova was tolerably clean. But 
with all its faults there is something charming and interesting in 
this quaint old city, in which there is nothing modern, and which 
still seems to slumber in a trance of centuries, unawakened by the 
restless din of latter-day civilization. 

As we drove up to the entrance of the principal hotel, the 
streets were gaily decked with flags and evergreens in honour of 
Prince Ferdinand’s visit. A couple of gendarmes were standing 
by the doorway, and appeared to manifest great interest in our 
arrival. <A little crowd collected round the carriage and eyed us with 
much curiosity. Strangers do not come every day to Tirnova ; but, 
as it afterwards turned out, we were regarded as no ordinary way- 
farers. Winged rumour had gone before us, and our appearance was 
awaited with more than the usual interest. The entrance to the hotel 
consisted of a narrow dirty passage leading into a kind of coach- 
house, in which at night I have more than once stumbled over the 
recumbent figures of sleepers reposing on the pavement, and into 
which a ladder descended by means of which the principal apart- 
ments were reached. 

At the door we were met by the landlord, who expostulated with 
us for having telegraphed for rooms, saying that he had received 
previous information of our expected arrival. Here was a mystery, 
which at the time we did not connect with the appearance of gen- 
darmes outside the house. Some difficulty arose with our host, who 
demanded a sum such as would be charged at a first-class Parisian 
hotel for our apartments. This was hardly arranged when a message 
demanding my presence at the Prefecture arrived. Believing this 
to be a mere formality, I sent my dragoman, Petro, with my card 
and my passport. A second message, however, was sent insisting on 
my appearance, to which I replied that it was not convenient to me to 
repair to the Prefecture at that moment, as the rain was falling 
heavily. At the same time, however, I instructed my dragoman to 
state fully my business at Tirnova, and to show some letters of intro- 
duction which I brought with me to several members of the Prince’s 
suite. In ten minutes’ time Petro returned almost speechless with 
terror, saying that the Prefect and the chef de police were in full 
conclave, and that I must come at once, hinting that otherwise my 
stay in Tirnova would be a brief one. Not wishing to have my sojourn 
in such an interesting place curtailed, I proceeded to trudge through 
the mud and rain to the Prefecture, where I found the Prefect 
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and the chef de police, an individual with a fierce expression, 
a red face, and a fiery moustache—in a state of suppressed 
excitement. The latter could only speak Bulgarian, but he made up 
for the deficiency of his linguistic powers by the fury of his glances. 
A long cross-examination followed, during which my persecutors 
occasionally turned on Petro, with the object of making him contra- 
dict me, or of confronting him with some previous statement of his 
own. Petro, who looked as if he were about to be led straightway 
into the torture-chamber, put on a ludicrous expression of mingled 
subserviency and fear. He had seen what I had not, the prison at 
Tirnova, one of the most horrible dungeons in which suffering 
humanity has ever been confined. He was well acquainted with the 
police official, and his alarm, as I afterwards learned, was not 
unwarranted. This individual, as it turned out, had been the fidus 
Achates, or rather the Tristan |’Hermite, of M. Mantoff, the ener- 
getic Prefect of Rustchuk, and had ably seconded his chief in the 
vigorous measures, such as the flogging of respectable citizens with- 
out trial at the doors of their houses, by which he purged that town 
of the revolutionary element which was supposed to have infected it 
before his administration. When M. Mantoff, at the instance of the 
British Consul, was deposed by the Government, it was thought 
advisable to remove his faithful apparitor to some district where he 
had no enemies, and where awkward questions were not likely to be 
asked. And so Tirnova obtained its Rufus. After a detention of 
about half an hour we were at length dismissed, but we soon became 
aware that we were followed closely by gendarmes, and from that 
moment until we left Tirnova we were watched night and day by 
these vigilant guardians of the peace. 

The interest which the good folk of Tirnova took in our move- 
ments was much increased by the attentions paid to us by the 
authorities. The tales which Petro either overheard or was told by 
his friends with regard to our supposed object in visiting Tirnova 
do credit to the inventive powers of the human imagination. Petro 
himself was thoroughly frightened, and counselled an immediate 
retreat from the dangers which surrounded us, saying that 
when he got to Rustchuk he would tell me all he knew, but that he 
dared not do so now. He could not understand my not taking 
matters au sérieux, though I told him that no doubt some mistake 
had occurred which would place the authorities in a ridiculous light, 
and that meantime I had no objection to the company of our gen- 
darme, a good-natured young fellow, who sometimes gave us a light 
for our cigars, and provided us with any information we required. 
As a matter of fact, however, I had both written and telegraphed 
to the British Consul at Rustchuk; but as I received no reply, I 
concluded, as indeed was the case, that the authorities had inter- 
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rupted our communications, and that external assistance was unavail- 
able for the present. 

The spectacle which the town presented on Easter-eve was a most 
interesting one. All day the streets swarmed with peasants bear- 
ing on their shoulders the lambs which were to be slaughtered for 
the Paschal feast, many of the women carrying bags or pouches 
strapped to the waist, from which the lamb’s head projected in 
kangaroo fashion. From morning till evening Tirnova resounded 
with plaintive bleatings. Late at night crowds of worshippers 
made their way to the various churches, carrying lighted candles in 
their hands, and the streets were not empty till the break of day. 
It was after two o’clock when the clatter of the escort and the 
rattling of numerous wheels announced the return of Prince Fer- 
dinand and his suite from their nocturnal devotions, and about the 
hour of three my faithful gendarme, who was always posted beneath 
my window at night, noticed that my light was extinguished—a 
circumstance which he communicated in confidence to my dragoman 
on the following morning, observing that I kept very late hours. 
The cause of my vigils will be readily explained by those who 
have had personal experience of Bulgarian hostelries and their 
denizens. The morning of the Orthodox Easter, which this year 
very nearly corresponded with the Western Whitsuntide, found 
Tirnova wrapped in slumber, and it was well-nigh noon before 
any stir was noticeable in the streets. At half-past eleven Prince 
Ferdinand, in full-dress cavalry uniform, attended a grand 
service in the cathedral. All the congregation, including the 
Prince, who stood alone on a high dais, held lighted tapers 
in their hands. It was here that my red-faced persecutor ventured 
on a course of conduct which might have led to awkward conse- 
quences both for himself and me. Posting himself on my left hand 
—he had already stationed a gendarme on my right—he proceeded 
to inflict upon me at intervals a series of nudges, by way of reminder 
that he had not forgotten me. Respect for the sacredness of the 
time and place fortunately saved me from giving way to my natural 
resentment at this personal indignity; but I mentioned the matter 
to a Cabinet Minister on whom I called that afternoon, my gendarme 
remaining outside the house during the interview. The Minister 
made inquiries, as he afterwards told me, but was assured by the 
officer that he had only “ taken the usual precautions.” The incon- 
gruous nature of my position will be understood when I state that 
at this time I had already received official permission to accompany 
his Royal Highness on his tour, and had had more than one confi- 
dential interview on political subjects with the Minister I have 
mentioned, who had always received me with much kindness and 
urbanity. 
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At length the departure of the Prince for Rustchuk was an- 
nounced, and Petro, by my orders, informed the authorities that 
they must send back my passport by special messenger. It arrived 
in the manner indicated, and in another hour, greatly to the relief of 
my faithful attendant, who afterwards asserted that he had saved 
my life, we were seated in our carriage en route for Rustchuk. 
As we left the door of the hotel our gendarme, with whom we 
had by this time established the most cordial relations, approached 
us, and with a winning smile intimated that he would regard 
a trifling backsheesh as an interesting souvenir of our stay at 
Tirnova. This looked as if his attentions had come to an end, but 
such was not the case. As our carriage proceeded at a walking 
pace he still followed us, and it was not till we reached thesconfines 
of the town and started off at a brisk trot that we left him behind. 
I watched him as he stood beneath a triumphal arch at the entrance 
of the town, gazing wistfully after us, until our carriage rounded a 
distant eminence and he was lost to view. He was instructed, no 
doubt, to see that we made a bona-fide departure. 

It was not until we arrived at Rustchuk that the mystery was 
solved. A few days before leaving that town for Tirnova I had sent 
a telegram to Bucharest concerning a revolver which I had left there. 
In Bulgaria every telegram is read by the authorities, and nearly 
every letter is opened. The intelligent officials at Rustchuk con- 
cluded that I was an assassin, and that I had arrived in Bulgaria 
with the express object of murdering the Prince. They communi- 
cated their suspicions to their equally intelligent confréres in Tirnova, 
and warned them of my coming; and I am not quite sure that they 
did not inspire the Prime Minister himself with a certain amount 
of alarm. Prince Ferdinand, however, when informed of the circum- 
stances, expressed his regret to me in the most courteous manner, 
stating that he had ordered the police at Tirnova to send explana- 
tions, and adding the hope that I would consider myself a member 
of his suite during the remainder of his tour. I need not say that I 
accepted the hospitality so graciously offered, and my journey as his 
Royal Highness’s guest through Eastern Bulgaria and up the Danube 
will remain one of the most agreeable reminiscences of my life. 

The Prince had left Sophia for Orhanié on the morning of the 26th 
of April, with the intention of making a tour through the interior of 
Northern Bulgaria and returning via the Danube. He was accom- 
panied by M. Stambouloff, the Premier, M. Natchevitch, Minister of 
Finance, and a suite of fifteen persons. Two gigantic cavasses, dressed 
like beefeaters, attended him and never left his side. At Plevna, where 
he spent the next two days, he was remarkably well received, though 
Russian influence is stronger here than in any other place in Bulgaria. 
He then travelled cia Loftscha and Silvi to the mountain village of 
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Gabrovo, which he reached on the Ist of May. Here, as I learned 
from eye-witnesses, his reception was peculiarly gratifying. The 
scene was a novel and interesting one. Flags and bunting are un- 
known in the little town, but the simple mountaineers found a rich 
store of decorative material in the Balkan forests. Hundreds of 


young trees, now arrayed in the fresh verdure of spring, were cut 


>? 
down and set up in the streets, and the houses were almost covered 


with green boughs. The Prince reached Tirnova next day, where he 
spent Holy Week ; and it was here, as I have said, that I first met his 

toyal Highness, though I did not join his suite till he reached 
tustchuk a week later. I cannot say that I noticed any great 
display of enthusiasm at Tirnova. There had been considerable 
dissatisfaction in the town at the result of the municipal elections, 
which had just been held; and I was also told that M. Stambouloff, 
who is by profession a lawyer at Tirnova and a native of the town, 
shares the fate of most prophets in their own country. 

It was at Tirnova that I first made the acquaintance of M. Stam- 
bouloff. I cannot say that my first impressions were agreeable. M 
Stambouloff is a Bulgarian of the Bulgarians, the very impersonation 
of the national virtues and vices. Among the peculiar failings of 
the Bulgarians is an intense suspicion and dislike of strangers, and I 
do not think the Prime Minister ever quite banished from his mind 
the supposition that I might be an assassin in disguise; though our 
subsequent relations became more cordial, our first interviews were 
constrained and awkward in the extreme. M. Stambouloff has not 
had the advantages of a foreign education, but his countrymen like 
him all the better for that. He speaks French with difficulty, but 
he isa master of his native tongue, and the greatest living Bulgarian 
orator. He is by profession an adveute at Tirnova, where he occupies 
an unpretentious little house, for, like the majority of great Bulgarian 
statesmen, he is poor. To their credit be it spoken. I shall never for- 
get the cold, rainy morning when I waited to see him at the foot of a 
narrow staircase leading to his simple dwelling, endeavouring to find 
shelter from the thickly falling drops under the archway of what 
seemed to be a carpenter’s shop on the ground-floor. A gendarme 
stood by the unpainted door and received my card, but I was denied 
access to his Excellency, as several of his fellow-townsmen were en- 
gaged with him. Presently some peasants in sheepskins came down- 
stairs, and I was beginning to think that my turn had come when a 
small, round-headed man, with bright black eyes, and a keen but 
withal pleasant expression of face, came down to the foot of the stair- 
case. We hada short conversation, during which I was conscious 
that I was being sharply scrutinised, and another hour was fixed for 
our interview. When I presented myself at the appointed time M. 
Stambouloff was not at home, and finding that his suspicions were 
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invincible, I thought it better not to trouble him for the present. In 
course of time, however, we became better friends. It would be 
superfluous to enumerate here the great benefits which M. Stam- 
bouloff has conferred upon Bulgaria. He has stood between his 
country and destruction, and but for him Bulgaria would now be little 
more than a Russian province. He has merited, as no other man 
has done, the title of saviour of his country. The blot on M. Stam- 
bouloff’s administration has been the arbitrary manner in which he, 
like certain other Radicals, exercises his will, and the summary 
method by which he gets rid of everyone who stands in his way. 
In this, as in every other respect, he is a thorough Bulgarian, I 
might say a thorough Oriental; for Bulgaria has not been ruled by 
an Asiatic Power for centuries without imbibing the ideas of auto- 
cratic despotism which prevail from the Levant to the Pacific. 

M. Stambouloff’s manner of dealing with his political enemies may 
be instanced by his treatment of the Metropolitan Clement and of 
Major Popoff. In the case of the former, whom the Premier has 
deposed and interned in a monastery at Tirnova, pity would be 
wasted ; and those who remember the countless plots and conspira- 
cies of this intriguing ecclesiastic will be glad to know that he has 
been put out of the way of doing further harm. It is far otherwise 
as regards Major Popoff, whose fate has excited the utmost com- 
miseration, and I may say indignation, in the mind of every impar- 
tial man whom I met at Sophia. Major Popoff is, perhaps, the most 
distinguished officer in the Bulgarian army. His energy and vigi- 
lance rescued Sophia and Bulgaria itself from anarchy in the days of 
the Regency, when General Kaulbars was organising bands of 
rioters and feeding them by hundreds with bread and brandy in the 
courtyard of the Russian consulate. Eye-witnesses have described 
to me how he rode through the streets incessantly at all hours of the 
day and night at the head of his squadrons of cavalry, suppressing 
every attempt at disorder, and, in fact, making the projected revolu- 
tion an impossibility. He seemed to be ubiquitous and never to rest. 
It was well known at the time that he had refused large bribes 
offered to him by General Kaulbars if he would disown the authority of 
the Regents, and that an attempt had been made in vain to induce him 
to seize their persons. It now appears that the Russian Consul sent 
him two cheques, each for 100,000 francs, but the bribe was indig- 
nantly rejected. Such is the man whom M. Stambouloff accuses of 
having stooped to purloin the insignificant sum of 7,000 francs by 
petty malversation! It has required some constructive ingenuity on 
the part of the prosecution to arrive at even this amount, and the 
indictment consists of twenty-three distinct charges. No attempt 
has been made to show that Major Popoff diverted any portion of the 
money to his own use, and the most that can be proved is that he 
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seems to have overlooked a certain amount of laxity on the part of 
the subordinates who were responsible to him for the management of 
the regimental accounts—a laxity which might easily be paralleled 
in other departments of the Bulgarian public service, if not of the 
army itself. Those who are acquainted with Oriental methods of 
financial administration will need no further enlightenment on this 
subject. The date of the asserted defalcations is that of the anxious 
erisis which I have described, when Major Popoff was better 
employed in protecting Sophia from destruction than he would have 
been in adding up accounts. The real truth seems to be that the 
increasing influence which this gallant officer exercised over Prince 
Ferdinand has been the cause of his downfall. He had recently 
been much in the palace, and often remained there, as I have heard, 
till late at night. His success in procuring a military command for 
his brother-in-law in opposition to M. Montkouroff, the Minister of 
War and a relative of the Premier’s, was the turning-point of his 
career. M.Stambouloff took alarm, foreseeing Major Popoff’s future 
promotion to the Ministry of War, and a formidable accession to the 
strength of the Conservative element in the Cabinet, now repre- 
sented by MM. Natchevitch and Stoiloff. Major Popoff’s ruin was 
decided on, and, so far, it seems to be a fait accompli. A decree was 
promulgated after his condemnation, though dated, in order to save 
appearances, many months previously, defining the position of those 
who had been condemned by a military court. The effect of this 
decree as regards Major Popoff would be that nine years hence, after 
undergoing various humiliating formalities, and after confessing his 
guilt, admitting the justice of his sentence, expressing his contrition, 
and making promise of amendment, he would be permitted to com- 
mence military life de novo as a common soldier. I had the privilege 
of examining this singular instrument of tyranny with one of the 
Conservative members of the Cabinet, who, however, discreetly con- 
cealed his sympathy with the victim. The inevitable rupture has 
since occurred on the question as to whether the Prince should con- 
firm the sentence ; and both sections of the Cabinet have in turn sent 
in their resignation, which his Highness has wisely refused to accept 
on either hand, in the hope that time and negotiation may provide a 
solution of the difficulty. All true friends of Bulgaria must hope 
that the Prime Minister will remain in office, and at the same time 
consent to drop, or at least to mitigate, this senseless persecution of 
an imaginary rival. The Conservatives have no following in the 
Chamber, and are unable to steer the ship of state through the 
shoals by which it is surrounded. Bulgaria cannot do without 
M. Stambouloff. 

The streets of Tirnova were gaily decked with flags, but these, I 
believe, were supplied by the authorities. It would have been a 
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mistake to regard the decorations, or even the crowds, in the larger 
towns as trustworthy evidence of the loyalty of the people. In these 
the official element predominates, and the inhabitants are ordered to 
adorn their houses and to appear in person on all important occasions, 
such as the entrance of the Prince into the town or his departure. 
The behaviour of the rustics who flocked to the roadside near their 
villages was a better indication of the popular feeling. Here there 
was no compulsion, and consequently a far more vigorous and spon- 
taneous display of loyalty. I witnessed at least a dozen of these 
demonstrations on the road between Tirnova and Rustchuk. Perhaps 
the greatest crowd assembled at Bjela, where a stay of two hours 
was made for luncheon. The little wayside inn was literally covered 
with boughs fastened to the walls, and the road for some hundred 
yards on either side had been converted into a temporary boulevard 
by means of rows of young trees planted in the ground. Triumphal 
arches adorned with green branches and blossoms of laburnum closed 
in the scene on either hand. Luncheon was served on a verandah 
overlooking the spacious courtyard of the inn, which was quickly 
filled by a dense crowd. The peasants were all in holiday dress, the 
women wearing flowers in their hair, and most of the young men 
having a tulip or a laburnum blossom thrust behind the right ear, 
after the manner of a clerk’s quill. Dancing began almost imme- 
diately, the dancers joining hands and making an immense circle in 
the centre of the court. The custom of dancing in couples which 
prevails in Western Europe does not seem to exist in Bulgaria, the 
sexes showing a tendency to keep apart on all occasions when they 
meet in public. The love-making sub divo, which we regard as 
an essential characteristic of bank holiday celebrations, would be 
infinitely shocking to the Oriental mind. 

At Rustchuk the small fleet of Bulgaria, consisting of three gun- 
boats with attendant torpedo craft, awaited the arrival of the Prince. 
The vessels were illuminated at night, and sailed up and down in 
front of the palace amid showers of rockets discharged from the land. 
Here there was the usual programme of a service in the principal 
church, a review, and a banquet given by the town to his Highness. 
The presence of the sailors added a new feature to the review at 
Rustchuk. Iwas much struck by the smart and soldierly bearing 
of the Bulgarian troops. As one of the Ministers in attendance on 
the Prince remarked to me, every man is more than a soldier, he isa 
patriot : he knows that not only his country, but his personal free- 
dom and all that makes life worth having, is in danger, and he 
willingly makes every sacrifice in order to be able, whenever the time 
may come, to strike a blow for the liberty and independence of his 
fatherland. The same Minister assured me that the Government, 
once the present crisis is over, intend to reduce the period of military 
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service, thus saving a considerable sum of money which they propose 
to devote to public works, and liberating a large portion of the male 
population—every man of which is needed—for the purposes of 
agriculture. I questioned him as to Prince Ferdinand’s military 
capacity. ‘ The Prince,” he said, “has not yet had opportunities of 
gaining distinction in the field, and cannot claim to be a hero, like 
Prince Alexander ; but he is a competent and painstaking officer. He 
knows how to criticise when criticism is necessary, and his careful 
and thoroughgoing attention to details has won him the respect and 
confidence of the soldiers. As a politician he is superior to his pre- 
decessor ; he carefully observes every phase of the European situa- 
tion, and takes the greatest pains to make himself conversant not 
only with official information, but with the general tone and tendency 
of public opinion.” Of this I satisfied myself when I became more 
closely acquainted with his Highness. In addition to his other work, 
he never fails to make a daily study of the principal journals of 
Europe, and there is nothing of interest or importance which seems 
to escape him. He is peculiarly sensitive to the opinions of the 
foreign press, and he complains much of having been treated unfairly 
by a large section of it. 

The special train conveying the Prince and his suite left Rustchuk 
for Shumla at 8 a.m. on the 8th May, three hours later than the 
appointed time. The same uncertainty as to hours prevailed through- 
out the whole of the tour, and gave rise to the supposition that the 
alterations of time were not altogether accidental. As I have good 
reason to know, a threat had been uttered, and had been conveyed 
to those in the immediate entourage of the Prince, that his Highness 
would not return to Sophia alive. The Prince showed no lack of 
personal courage, often venturing almost unattended into the densest 
crowds ; and if there had been any serious design of assassinating 
him, it was not for want of opportunity that it failed of accomplish- 
ment. Gendarmes and soldiers were posted at intervals of about a 
quarter of a mile along the whole line of railway—a necessary pre- 
caution, as will be admitted by those who remember the attempt 
made to upset Prince Alexander’s train during his triumphal pro- 
gress after the kidnapping plot. A halt of a few minutes was made 
at every station, and everywhere, with but one exception, there was 
an enthusiastic reception, the people cheering loudly and throwing 
flowers into the carriages and beneath the wheels of the train. At 
many of the stations there was music and dancing. Addresses were 
presented, as a rule beneath a kind of bower made of green branches. 
On these occasions it was interesting to observe the natural 
passion for oratory which exists among the Bulgarians. The local 
Cicero who was charged with reading the address rarely deigned to 
look at his manuscript, and delivered what seemed to be an extem- 
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pore harangue with much gesticulation, and in a voice which could 
be heard all over the station. At Sheytanjik alone the platform was 
empty. The station lies in a thinly-peopled district almost entirely 
inhabited by Turks. The Turkish population, under the circum- 
stances, could scarcely be expected to be enthusiastic ; but I never- 
theless saw large numbers of Turks mingling in the crowds at almost 
all the receptions. Their natural dignity of manner did not allow 
them to cheer, but they all saluted respectfully as the Prince passed. 
The Turks who remain in Bulgaria are perfectly contented, and are 
loyal subjects ; they possess and exercise full civil rights, and they 
make some of the best soldiers in the Bulgarian army. A regiment 
of artillery, which took part in the review at Shumla on the follow- 
ing day, is almost entirely composed of Turks, and is considered one 
of the smartest corps in the national army. I had an opportunity of 
meeting the principal Turkish inhabitants of Shumla when, after the 
review, I accompanied Prince Ferdinand as he visited the mosque 
and the Turkish schools. Their quiet dignity and aristocratic bear- 
ing were especially striking in this land of democratic equality, and 
would have been worthy of imitation by the “first gentleman in 
Europe.” In the mosque a functionary of high rank offered up a 
short prayer for the welfare of the Prince and the prosperity of 
Bulgaria. This simple and impressive act of devotion contrasted 
favourably with the tedious ceremonies which we were compelled to 
endure in the Orthodox churches. A service in the Greek church 
constituted the first part of each day’s programme, and in every 
village through which we passed, as well as at the railway stations, 
priests or “ popes” were in attendance with crucifixes, books and 
relics, which the Prince was obliged to kiss before any other business 
could be transacted. At Tirnova every member of the congregation 
kissed the sacred relics and pictures, and was then copiously be- 
sprinkled with holy water, which a priest, who stood by for the 
purpose, discharged at him from a small squirt. One might have 
regarded these absurdities with more toleration but for the fact that 
the popes are for the most part Russian agents, and the promoters of 
every kind of sedition in Bulgaria. 

The programme at Varna was much the same as that at Shumla 
and the other larger towns, and consisted of the usual church service, 
official reception, and review of the troops, besides visits to the schools 
and other institutions. A Sunday was passed at Varna, and the after- 
noon was spent by the Prince in visiting the uninhabited summer 
palace built by Prince Alexander, which stands facing the sea, on a 
lofty promontory to the north of the town, a melancholy monument 
to the instability of human grandeur. It was at Varna that, flushed 
with youth and hope, and encouraged by the congratulations of 
Europe, Prince Alexander first set foot upon Bulgarian soil, for- 
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getful, no doubt, for the present of Prince Bismarck’s cynical predic- 
tion that in future years he would look back upon his sojourn in 
Bulgaria as a pleasant reminiscence. The return journey to Rust- 
chuk on the following day passed off without incident, and on our 
arrival at the quay, where a great crowd was collected, I was surprised 
to find, not the Prince’s yacht, but the steamer Orient, the largest 
and handsomest of the passenger boats on the lower Danube, awaiting 
us. ‘‘ Unhappy memories,” as I heard the Prince say, “ were attached 
to the royal yacht. The last time it descended the Danube it had 
been not only a pirate ship but a prison,” as it conveyed the captive 
Prince Alexander and his kidnappers to Reni, the first town on the 
Russian shore. ‘Perhaps we are off to Reni,” he said jestingly, as 
we sailed out into the broad rapid stream. We were safe enough, 
however, as the officers and crew of the Orient are Austrians, and 
devoted to the Prince, whom they regard as a fellow-countryman. 

It was a magnificent summer evening—for there is little or no 
spring in the Balkan peninsula—and the wooded hills on the 
Bulgarian shore were glowing red in the gorgeous light of sunset as 
we sped rapidly down the swollen tide, which seemed to spread as far 
as eye could reach over the lowlands of Roumania as it reflected the 
splendid colouring of the sky above, and into which the sun appeared 
to sink as into the waters of a boundless ocean. A short pause was 
made at Turtukai, where the enthusiasm of the people surpassed 
anything I had yet seen, and the twilight was already falling as we 
came in view of the famous fortress of Silistria. The pale crescent of 
the new moon, which heralded the commencement of the Ramazan, 
had already risen above the towers of the impregnable city, and the 
coloured lights were twinkling on the minarets, from which the call 
to prayer and the proclamation of the great festival had but a moment 
before been delivered. We found Silistria en féte; and late as was 
the hour, the Prince managed to hold an official reception and to 
inspect the garrison before sitting down to the banquet given in his 
honour by the town. Silistria proved its loyalty by providing us 
with an excellent menu. Both the cook and the viands had been 
brought all the way from Bucharest. It was near midnight when 
the Orient turned her head against the stream, and starting amid a 
blaze of fireworks, steamed out into the dark silent river. We 
spent a portion of this night, and the greater part of the following 
one, at anchor in the stream. Before withdrawing to my cabin I 
went on deck, where, to my surprise, not a single officer or member 
of the crew was to be seen. All had apparently retired to rest, and 
there was not even a look-out man at the prow. The stars were 
glittering overhead with that wild, wonderful brilliancy which they 
only display in the southern heavens, and the rays of light were 
reflected on the countless eddies of the gigantic river. All was 
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stillness but for the ripples of the water against the vessel’s side and 
the flute-notes of the nightingales in the dense thickets of the Rou- 
manian shore, from which we lay but a hundred yards distant. A 
dozen boats might have put out from the bank with torpedoes or 
dynamite bombs without any fear of an alarm being raised. But we 
had little to fear, for nobody knew where we were, the order to 
drop anchor being always given unexpectedly and carried out 
immediately. 

During the three days which we spent on the Danube I had ample 
opportunity of improving my acquaintance with Prince Ferdinand, 
and of forming an estimate of his character. What struck me most 
forcibly was his remarkable capacity for work. He never seemed to 
take a holiday. At almost every landing-place a vast bundle of 
despatches, telegrams, and documents of all kinds was taken on 
board, and the Prince spent the greater part of his time in his cabin 
perusing them, only coming on deck occasionally to enjoy the fresh 
breeze. The heat was excessive, and most of us found the day’s 
programme sufficiently exhausting without the additional hours of 
mental toil. Each day we stopped at four or five places, when the 
usual round of official receptions, presentations, addresses, church 
services, and reviews had to be gone through. The Prince, though 
not exactly delicate, is by no means a strong man; and sometimes in 
the evening, especially after the protracted speech-making which 
followed the civic banquets, I have seen him look excessively weary, 
apparently keeping his eyes open with difficulty, and becoming 
visibly paler, though always doing his utmost to keep up an agree- 
able conversation with those around him. I could not help feeling 
sympathy for him as he listened patiently, in heated rooms, to still 
more heated orations, delivered in the Bulgarian tongue, which he 
now understands fairly, and in which he has to reply on certain 
occasions, though he generally prefers expressing himself in French. 
He is gifted with that essentially royal combination of qualities, 
tact and a good memory, invariably saying the right thing at the 
right time and to the right person, and never forgetting the par- 
ticular circumstances and antecedents of those to whom he is 
speaking. One day he surprised me by asking whether I had 
recovered some luggage which several days before, when we were 
going to Shumla, my dragoman had by mistake taken from the 
train at a wrong station, and had not had time to replace before the 
train left. 1 had almost forgotten the fact myself, once the articles 
had been recovered. In public his manner is somewhat cold and 
wanting in animation, and at first his subjects were inclined to 
contrast it unfavourably with the easy affability of Prince Alexander, 
who, however, it is said, occasionally tolerated an undue amount of 
familiarity. He has a peculiarly sweet smile, and a very winning 
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manner in private conversation with his friends and when speaking 
to children. The latter seemed fascinated by him, as I noticed when 
visiting the various schools, even the little Osmanlis forgetting their 
native dignity, and cheering quite as loudly as the sons of the infidel 
while he was leaving the rooms. Prince Ferdinand has, of course, 
met with a good deal of hostile criticism, but such as I have heard 
has generally resolved itself into the negative statement that he 
does not possess, or does not possess to the same extent, certain 
brilliant qualities of Prince Alexander. I have heard him accused 
of a taste for pomp and display; but the only confirmation of the 
charge which I have been able to discover by personal observation 
lies in the fact that he wears some handsome rings and a bangle. If 
there is any royal quality in which he is deficient, it is probably the 
faculty of initiative, the power of leading, that priceless endowment 
of born rulers who claim as their right the devotion and enthusiasm 
of the multitude, and need but say the word for thousands to lay 
their lives at their feet. But the hour of trial, though near at hand, 
has not yet come, and with the opportunity we shall discover the 
man. 

Of the two Ministers who accompanied the Prince on his journey, 
I have already described M. Stambouloff. Next to the Premier, 
M. Natchevitch is probably the most remarkable man in the Cabinet 
which at this moment seems on the verge of dissolution. M. Nat- 
chevitch is in every respect the contrary of M. Stambouloff. A 
residence of many years in Vienna and a study of the constitutional 
systems of the West have on the one hand imparted to his mind a 
certain amount of foreign culture, and on the other inspired him 
with a distrust of the capacity for self-government possessed by the 
majority of his half-educated and inexperienced fellow-countrymen. 
A native of Sistova, M. Natchevitch, while still a youth, incurred 
the hostility of the Turkish authorities by his connection with the 
revolutionary movement for the emancipation of Bulgaria, and was 
obliged to take refuge in Vienna, where he conducted a business 
establishment for some years with indifferent success, but with the 
result that he acquired a training which has served him in good 
stead as Finance Minister under Prince Alexander and his successor. 
He was the principal member of the Conservative trio, his colleagues 
being MM. Stoiloff and Grecoff, which from the first established an 
influence over Prince Alexander, and persuaded the young prince 
within two years of his accession to violate his oath and annul the 
constitution of Tirnova. The document in which this decision was 
announced was a remarkable one. “ Bulgares!” says the Prince, 
“jai prété serment a la constitution ..... mais ce serment, en 
exigeant que je maintienne les lois de la principauté, m’oblige en 
outre d’avoir en vue dans tous mes actes la prospérité et le bien du 
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pays.” The doctrine of expediency is here stated; and the Bul- 
garians had to put up with the abrogation of their constitution, 
which had enjoyed an existence of just two years. No more need 
be said of the political views of M. Natchevitch. He enjoys the 
confidence of Prince Ferdinand, whose leanings, like those of his 
predecessor, are towards Conservatism. He is personally one of the 
most charming men whom I met in Bulgaria. He is still a young 
man; he is gifted with a peculiarly agreeable manner, and his voice 
is soft and harmonious. He is an indefatigable and conscientious 
worker, and spares no pains to make himself master of every detail 
in the business of his department. As an homme de bureau M. Nat- 
chevitch is beyond all praise; as a politician he is devoid of the 
necessary qualification of being in sympathy with the masses of his 
fellow-countrymen. 

Space forbids me to describe the numerous demonstrations which 
I witnessed on the following days as we made our way up the river. 
At Sistova, where there was a vast crowd, M. Stambouloff left us on 
a short leave of absence. I afterwards learned that his fiancée lived 
in the town. Even at Rahova, where the Zankoffite, or Russophil, 
party are supposed to be all-powerful, there was a cordial reception. 
But the demonstration at Nicopolis, where the Russians landed during 
the great war, was especially noteworthy. It was a suggestive sight, 
as we approached the shore, to see the crowd clustering round the 
obelisk which marks the spot where the first Russian soldier landed 
in Bulgaria, the monument itself being adorned with the national 
flag. The wildest enthusiasm prevailed, the people cheering loudly, 
and waving their hats and throwing bunches of flowers. As the 
Prince drove off to the Orthodox church the people swarmed after 
his carriage, notwithstanding the great heat and dust, cheering again 
and again, many of them running the risk of being trampled to 
death by the escort or crushed by the succeeding carriages. The 
service in the church was conducted by an aged priest with a long 
white beard, who seemed to be unaware of how many demands there 
were upon the Prince’s time. He continued to chant something 
like a litany in a plaintive monotone for the space of half an hour, 
the responses being sung by the attendant priests. At length the 
Prince began to manifest signs of impatience, but nothing would 
stop the venerable ecclesiastic until a member of the suite informed 
him that the service must terminate of necessity. On the Prince’s 
return to the steamer a number of deputations were introduced to 
him on the deck, the last consisting of a band of peasants, who after 
they had delivered their address embraced his Highness with such 
overflowing zeal that we feared that some of them, if not the Prince 
himself, would fall into the water. I pass rapidly over the remain- 
ing incidents of the voyage. At Widdin the Orient again turned her 
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head down stream, and at Lom Palanka we started on the long dusty 
drive to Sophia. The heat was intense, and as we approached the 
shady slopes of the Balkans, clothed up to their summits with noble 
forests of beech, I could not help reiterating Virgil’s prayer— 

** O, qui me gelidis in vallibus Haemi 


,» 


Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ! 


At Sophia the whole population turned out to welcome his High- 
ness home again. Even to the last moment the Prince’s tour was a 
great success, 

It is impossible to mistake the meaning of all these demonstrations. 
The people are determined to stand by the Prince of their own choos- 
ing and to resist foreign dictation. Notwithstanding the condition of 
pressure and anxiety from which the Bulgarians have suffered since 
the Czar has proclaimed his hostility to the existing Government, 
notwithstanding the decline of trade and the stoppage of business, the 
loyalty of the people has remained unshaken through all their trials, 
and it appears certain that nothing short of physical force will com- 
pel them to abandon their present attitude. Any signs of discontent 
which may exist are directed, as a member of the Cabinet said to 
me, against the personnel of the present Government, while not a 
word is uttered against the Prince. The Parliamentary Opposition, 
he said, have now abandoned all factious proceedings, leaving to the 
Government the responsibility for their present firm stand against 
the interference of Russia, and contenting themselves with the pro- 
phecy that the people, as soon as they have been driven to despera- 
tion by the misery which Russian hostility has brought upon them, 
will break out in insurrection and stone the Ministers. It would be 
a mistake to attribute the demonstrations I have described entirely 
to the personal popularity of Prince Ferdinand, though his Highness 
is certainly doing his best to win the affections of his people. The 
Bulgarians regard their Prince as the symbol of their national inde- 
pendence. ‘“ We cheer Prince Ferdinand,” I heard an intelligent 
Bulgarian say, “ though we have not forgotten Prince Alexander. 
We cheer him because he represents the national choice, and his 
presence amongst us is a guarantee that we shall not become the 
slaves of Russia.” ‘ Welcome, Ferdinand, the giver of our Free- 
dom,” was the motto which I read on a triumphal arch near Tirnova. 
The Czar Liberator has been forgotten, thanks to General Kaulbars, 
who has unwittingly rendered a valuable service to Bulgarian inde- 
pendence. 

It is time to give up the habit of contrasting the relative merits 
of Prince Alexander and Prince Ferdinand. The return of Prince 
Alexander is impossible, except as the result of a great war. At 
present Prince Ferdinand is the only possible ruler of Bulgaria, and 
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it is the true interest of England and of the Powers friendly to 
Bulgarian independence to support him. Every day that Prince 
Ferdinand maintains his ground, Russian influence and prestige are 
on the decline. There is also the danger of the Bulgarians losing 
heart in the struggle for freedom. This was pointed out to me very 
forcibly by one of the Ministers. ‘‘ Nations, as well as individuals,” 
he said, “have their moments of despair; and if the Bulgarians, 
twice within a single decade, find themselves deprived of the Prince 
of their own choosing, they will begin to think it useless any longer 
to resist the will of Russia, and will submit with the best grace they 
can to any terms which she may impose upon them.” He had him- 
self, he said, been a warm supporter of Prince Alexander ; but, he 
added somewhat sadly, ‘“‘ Prince Alexander has deserted us.” Some 
of Prince Alexander’s best friends regard his abdication as the great 
mistake of his life; but the step, once taken, is irrevocable. The 
present situation is one of illegality, but this condition of illegality 
has been brought about by the action of a single Power, whose 
interest it is to keep Bulgaria in a state of perpetual ferment. Any 
attempt to change the present régime would plunge the country in 
anarchy. The Bulgarians are wearied of the disputes and jealousies 
of the Great Powers, which are exercising a disastrous influence upon 
the development of the country. There is a growing tendency to 
regard the situation from an exclusively Bulgarian point of view. 
As the present Minister of Justice said to me, there are two aspects 
of the Bulgarian question, the external and the internal. With the 
latter alone the Bulgarians are concerned, and if the condition of 
affairs becomes intolerable they will boldly declare their independence 
and shake themselves free, so far as in them lies, of foreign complica- 
tions. Bulgaria has long been in need of a loan for the construction 
of railways and other works of public utility, but this, owing to ex- 
ternal interference, she cannot negotiate except on terms which imply 
a reflection on her excellent financial condition. The nation, with 
laudable spirit, has rejected all such terms. No wonder that the cry 
“ Bulgaria for the Bulgarians ”’ is being raised more loudly than ever. 
It is impossible to visit the Bulgarians in their own country without 
being struck by the tenacity with which they cling to the national 
idea, and by the aptitude for self-government, which they have dis- 
played after centuries of oppression, but which other nations have only 
acquired through the accumulated experience of ages of freedom. 
The sympathies of Englishmen, who have received at their birth the 
priceless heritage of liberty, should be directed towards this interest- 
ing people, whose patriotism is among the brightest of their virtues, 
who cherish no schemes of ambition, and who only ask that they may 
be left alone in peace to cultivate their fertile plains, and to develop 
the resources of their beautiful country. 
J. D. Bourcuier. 
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RESEMBLANCES between different periods of the history of man are 
usually superficial, usually deceptive. But if ever one age was like 
another, the age of Marcus Aurelius, the end of the second century, 
was like ourown. Much movement, much curiosity, abundant cri- 
ticism, a world of contending sects, a reeling empire, a chaos of 
crumbling creeds, a revival of sentiment and superstition, and above 
it all the new spirit of the new faith : such were the characteristics of 
the time. It was watched by two unforgotten men, Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, the emperor, and Lucian of Samosata, in Syria, the sophist, 
or, as we might say, the journalist, or rather the pamphleteer. Each 
has left us his impressions; we know that stately, that melancholy 
psalm with which the Emperor strove to keep his imperial courage 
true to the double task of governing and of enduring the world. His 
treasured maxims may be empty, and vain his consolations, but he 
reaches us and strengthens and comforts us yet by the energy of his 
example. At the opposite pole of thought and character is Lucian 
—the mocker, the trifler, as he has been deemed—Lucian, the most 
clear-sighted of all men who ever sought enjoyment in the mere spec- 
tacle of human existence. A world of traitors, fribbles, and fools 
Marcus Aurelius found it over frequently, and he needed all his phi- 
losophy to help him to bear with men. With an effort he endured 
and he forgave those whom Lucian made the butts of his mirth—the 
parasite, the sham philosopher, the miracle-worker, the fop, the cha- 
racters in that great comedy of the Dialogues. The two observers, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucian, remind one constantly of another pair, Pascal 
and Lucian.’ The Emperor has that earnestness of Pascal’s and his 
scepticism ; like Pascal he only conquers a kind of faith by an end- 
less effort. ‘‘ Either there are gods, or there are none.” It is the 
point on which Pascal thought the betting even. Each wagers on 
the chance of the affirmative proving true, each looks abroad on a 
world of frivolous folk and wonders what a Baby man can be. But 
Lucian and Moliére, not wasting themselves on problems insoluble, 
take their sufficient pleasure in the human spectacle, the human 
comedy, with the variety of its foibles and follies, its kindness, its 
beauty, its meanness, its absurdity. Lucian is no more (in spite of 
his traditional reputation) a mere mocker than Moliére, than the 


(1) The parallel has perhaps occurred to Mr. Traill, whose dialogue in ‘‘ The New 
Lucian,”’ between Lucian and Pascal, is probably the best criticism of the Samosatene 
and certainly one of the most beautiful passages that has ever been written in the 
English language. 
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contemplateur himself. In a sense, though he wrote in prose, he is 
more of a poet than Moliére ; he felt, or at least he expressed, what 
Moliére cannot express, the magic and the charm of dreams: in his 
comedy there is the touch of the author of the Zempest. Nor is it 
only when he writes about nature, and about the mystic Islands For- 
tunate, that Lucian borders on the deeper things and more secret 
feelings of the heart. He, too, like Moliére, is a philosopher—one 
who all but forsook the world; one who has listened to the siren 
voice of Contemplation, and has deserted her for the worldly life, 
not without regret and an enduring affection. To philosophy, to 
Stoicism or Platonism, Lucian seems like that young man who followed 
not our Lord because of his great possessions. Lucian’s possessions 
were humour as large as that of Rabelais, wit as keen as that of 
Voltaire, knowledge in a sense unequalled in his age, and with these 
the rarest gift of poetry, such as only he and Heine have combined 
with the gift of satire. These were his “great possessions;” he 
could not give up these, and the display of them, to follow Platon- 
ism or Stoicism and the Greek discipline and to sleep on the plank 
bed of Marcus Aurelius. He was all but “ converted,” perhaps by 
Nigrinus ; but the world—fortunately for the world—was too strong 
for him. Lucian deserted the philosophic life, he turned his back 
on “ The City,” he took his share of work and weariness, of folly and 
mirth. Whatever his private loss may have been, we can scarce 
regret that incomplete conversion to philosophy which left Lucian 
in the world, which gave us the greatest of all pamphleteers and 
persifleurs, ancient or modern. 

The story of Lucian’s life may be very briefly stated. He was born 
about 120—130 a.p. in Samosata, the Syrian city. Till the age of 
fifteen he spoke Syrian, or a patois, and wore the dress of his 
country. In idle hours he would pinch the wax off the tablets he 
used in school, and therewith model images of beasts and men. His 
uncle was a sculptor, and his parents (alone among the parents whom 
history records) intended to make Lucian an artist. He was appren- 
ticed to his uncle, was beaten for breaking a piece of marble, and as 
he tells us in the Dream, ran crying to his mother. Rhetoric, or the 
profession of literature, appeared to him (so he puts it) in a vision, 
contrasting her charms with the sordid life and clay-smeared tunic 
of Sculpture, by the Greeks considered a mere mechanic art. He 
wandered through the learned cities of Ionia, learning as much of 
literature as can be taught, and acquiring the Greek accent and the 
manners of Greece. He lived for a while as a rhetorician or sophist, 
composing discourses for plaintiffs and defendants to deliver before 
the courts; in fact, he made his livelihood as an advocate. We do 
not know that he failed at the bar, but his vocation for letters was 
too strong for him. If we may decide that two passages in the 
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Nigrinus and the Hermotimus are biographical], there was a moment, as 
has been said, when Lucian all but deserted both letters and law for 
philosophy. In the Nigrinus he tells us how, as he listened to a 
persuasive philosopher, all that he had admired and longed for, 
wealth and honour, purple and gold, seemed worthless, and he 
rejoiced like a man who, in a thick darkness, has beheld a great 
light. But Lucian did not remain under these impressions ; youth, 
love of life, love of fame, love of art, were calling to him, and he 
arose and followed them. We learn from The Double Accusation 
that he wandered into Italy and Gaul. He beheld the vices of Rome, 
and contemned the pensioned life of learned Greeks, parasites of a 
Roman patron. How did a man of letters in those days make litera- 
ture support him? It seems that Lucian was a kind of professor of 
literature, and received a salary for lecturing in this or the other 
foreign town. Again, like Dickens and Thackeray, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold in America, he gave readings from his own works. Many of 
his tracts were obviously composed to be read aloud to a paying 
audience. Whether he sold his copyrights in his books, or got a 
royalty on them, itis impossible to say. But from Martial we learn 
that books were cheap then—fivepence would buy one volume of 
Martial’s epigrams—and that rich people, as now, preferred to borrow 
the author’s copy rather than go to them that sell and buy for 
themselves. Cheap books imply hopes of a large circulation, and 
Lucian may have added to his income in this modern fashion. He 
returned to Syria, to Ionia, he met the impostor Alexander, and 
saw, at Abonotichos, a new religion actually “in the egg,” for 
the god of Alexander was a small serpent in the egg of a domestic 
fowl. After attempting to expose Alexander, he found that it was 
ill playing on the cockatrice’s den, and moved to Bithynia. Thence he 
went to the Troad, and took ship in the same vessel as Peregrinus the 
Cynic, whom he afterwards watched leap into the flames at Olympia. 
In Athens he entirely abandoned law for literature, he was welcomed 
at the intellectual capital of the world, and followed, after his lec- 
tures, by admiring crowds. He hada quarrel with the Cynics; he 
wrote, and read, and amused himself. Last, and “on the threshold 
of old age,” he accepted a lucrative post in Egypt under the Imperial 
Government, and there probably he died.’ 

Such was the wandering life of Lucian, a life so industrious that, 
in the Teubner edition, his works fill fifteen hundred pages of closely- 
printed Greek. His writings are many and multifarious, for the 
most part in the form of dialogue. This use of the dialogue, comic 
and dramatic, may be called in form an original innovation of 


(1) This view of Lucian’s career is abstracted from the Lucien of M. Maurice Croiset, 
Paris: Hachette, 1882, an admirable and most interesting essay, to which I wish to 
acknowledge many obligations. 
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Lucian’s. In the Twice Accused he introduces the complaint of Dia- 
logue against himself. ‘“ Behold the wrongs and insults this man 
has done me. For I was a solemn and lofty being, conversant with 
gods and nature, and all the tendency of things, and I walked on 
high above the clouds, where the chariot of Zeus is borne. From 
these heights he dragged me down, and broke my wings, and made 
me not too good for human nature’s daily food, and stripped me of 
my tragic mask, and put on me this mask of comedy, this face of 
fun,” and so forth. The charge means that Lucian turned the 
Platonic Dialogue to his own uses, and taught her the loose laugh of 
Aristophanes, and the grin of the cynic Menippus, whom he “ dis- 
interred,’ as he writes, and imitated in his angry satire. Lucian’s 
reply is that he made Dialogue human, taught her to smile, and 
forbade her to be always considering abstract questions, and be- 
musing herself with metaphysics. 

Here Lucian is his own incomparable critic. He did indeed 
make Dialogue comic and dramatic, and made it not an affair of 
mere discussion, however witty, as in Plato, but full of amusing 
situations and of good stories. He not only made this innovation, 
but he has kept the art of Dialogue, as he understood it, all to 
himself. Nor do I know any author of dialogues—Fontenelle, Fenelon, 
Landor, or the rest—who reminds us of Lucian, unless it be, in her 
happier moments, the reckless lady who signs herself ‘‘ Gyp.” 

Dialogue and humorous narrative, these are the chief instruments 
of Lucian. The uses to which he turns them are innumerable. 
Lucian was a pamphleteer of all work, he was as prolific as Voltaire 
or Swift. Now he brings the philosophers before his judgment- 
seat, the seat of the scorner; now he makes the gods talk, and 
lets the absurdity of the myth reveal itself in their familiar con- 
versation. Now he shows us the deities in their general assembly, 
as they listen to the complaints of men, and marvel how they shall 
defend themselves. Again, he goes on imaginary voyages, the 
models of Gulliver and Rabelais; and once more he is merely the 
art critic, or perhaps he sinks so low as to pen an advertisement. 
On another occasion he parodies Herodotus, or Pausanias, and de- 
scribes, with a show of reverence, the rites of the newly naturalised 
citizens of Olympus, the “ gods who do not yet speak Greek,” as 
in the De Ded Syrid. Or again, he merely chooses a few common 
types of human nature from the crowd, and makes their chatter 
immortal, like the talk of Theocritus’s Alexandrian women, in the 
Dialogues of Courtesans. Through the great multifarious mass of his 
works it is easy to see the play of his many moods, and to discern 
what Lucian thought of life, of the conduct of life, and of the pro- 
fessional teachers of that conduct—priests with their creeds, and 
philosophers with their systems. 

Religion fills so much space in the works of Lucian, his mockery 
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and his curiosity are so constant, that he is often regarded asa heathen 
Voltaire. He is thought to have laughed the gods away, though he 
himself decides that most Greeks and all barbarians remain on the 
side of the gods. He was remembered as an “atheist” by the 
Church when he was forgotten as a wit, and it is interesting to try 
to determine the relations of Lucian to the heathen creeds of his 
time. Two things with regard to these creeds we are apt to forget: 
first, that they were very real sources of dread to pious minds, and 
secondly, that there was a strong religious revival in Lucian’s day. 
We are apt to imagine that the pagan world had no fear of hell nor 
hope of heaven, that “ not even children believe in the Manes,” and 
that religion was not a powerful moral influence. We hear the 
doubts of philosophers, and the mockery of humorists, and we forget 
that in the old world, as in the new, humorists and philosophers 
made a very small proportion of the people. On the other hand, 
what Plato tells us about the mendicants who sold masses, as it were, 
and got souls out of purgatory, probably reveals the belief of 
the general public. The dread from which Lucretius escaped, 
thanks to Epicurus, was a genuine terror; in boyhood the poet must 
have been as frightened about his soul, as full of horror of hell, as 
John Bunyan. A man like Lucretius does not write a poem like the 
“De Rerum Natura” to relieve men from a fear which does not 
exist. Lucretius may have belonged to an extremely Calvinistic 
family, so to speak, but there is no doubt that he was in a genuine 
fright before he read Epicurus, and that he believed the fright to be 
universal. Again, there was a kind of religious revival in Lucian’s 
age. The philosophers, like Marcus Aurelius, treated religion with 
respect, and the emperor, in ritual matters, was zealous to fulfil all 
righteousness. M. Croiset quotes, from the fragments of Elian, 
a curious example of contemporary pious literature. The Epicurean 
philosophers, if we may believe Lucian himself, were shunned like 
malefactors for their atheism in public assemblies. It is against 
these Epicureans that Elian argues, proving the existence of the 
gods by a string of miraculous anecdotes. 

Here is one of Elian’s stories; it is probably the original of all 
the anecdotes in the Spectator about wounded dogs which go of their 
own accord to be treated in hospitals. But Elian’s anecdote has an 
additional touch of piety. 
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‘A fighting cock was wounded in the ring. Urged by the secret inspiration 
of God, he limped up to his master, and as they were doing family prayers to 
Aesculapius, the cock took his place among the singers. There he is singing 
away with the best of them, in perfect tune. Standing on one claw he held up 
the wounded claw to Aesculapius, crowing out a prayer for healing. Aescu- 
lapius listened to his petition, and the cock, tossing his crest and clapping his 
wings, marched proudly off, a living proof that the divine goodness extends 
itself even to the lower animals.” 
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This tale is exactly on a level with the countless Catholic tradi- 
tions about animals marvellously pious, which may be read in Father 
Bridoul’s School of the Eucharist,’ on “the miraculous respects and 
acknowledgments which beasts, birds, and insects upon several occa- 
sions, have rendered to the Holy Sacrament of the altar.” After 
telling a story like that of the cock, Elian is wont to cry, “‘O, Xeno- 
phanes! O, Epicurus! QO, all ye miserable foes of God, go forth ; 
away with you!” And the worthy Elian applauds the Cretans, 
who punished atheists by tying them naked and covered with 
honey to a stake, where they should be eaten up by flies. 

If many people had been of Elian’s mind, Lucian would probably 
have been devoured by mosquitoes at an early stage in his literary 
career. The toleration of the Roman Empire let him live and laugh, 
but it must be acknowledged that the gods he mocked were by no 
means decrepit, nor scant of worshippers. And why did he mock 
them? Not as a professed Epicurean (though he praises Epicurius 
with apparent sincerity in his account of the impostor Alexander), 
but merely in accordance with his humour and his theory of life— 
the theory revealed by Tiresias to Menippus the Cynic, in Hades: 
“Fleet the world carelessly and with a laugh.’ ” 

“ Légérement couler ce monde, le glisser, non l’enfoncer.”’ It is the 
very maxim of Montaigne. The gods being in the world, he “ fleets 
them carelessly and with a laugh,” like all other matters except 
goodness, courage, kindness, honesty, which are never derided by 
Lucian. He mocked alike the faiths which were older than Homer, 
and the faiths which he saw growing up under his eyes. He mocked 
alike the ancient myths and the modern philosophic theory of the 
divine government of the world. ‘To see a god” was meat and 
drink to Lucian. In the Dialogues of the Gods the old poetic myths 
are his butts ; in “ Zeus the Tragedian”’ he makes fun of the religious 
theory of the relations of gods and men, the religious theory of 
existence. As an example from the Dialogues of the Gods, we may 
take the conversation between the South Wind and the West Wind. 
They are dallying over the sea with lazy pinions, when they behold 
winged Hermes shepherding a heifer across the deep, and the irony 
of their talk lies in the languid, commonplace way in which they 
tattle about monstrous and miraculous absurdities, chanted by 
ZEschylus and consecrated by belief. 


** South Wind. That heifer, West Wind, which Hermes is leading across the 
sea, Zeus was in love with her, and . . . . betrayed her, did he not ? 

“« West Wind. Yes, but she was not a heifer then, but the daughter of the 
River Inachus. It was Hera that changed the girl into a beast: she saw 
Zeus was thoroughly entangled. 


(1) Second edition. London: 1687. 
(2) wapadpapng yeddy ra rodAd Kai wepi pndiv torovdakwe. 
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‘* South Wind. Do you suppose he still cares for her, now that she is a cow ? 

‘‘ West Wind. He cares for her very much indeed, and that’s why we’are to 
give hera quiet passage. For he is sending her to Egypt, where her baby 
will be born, and then they will both be gods like another, she and the brat. 

** South Wind. The cow a goddess ? 

‘« West Wind. Nothing less! And she is to be the lady of all sailors, and 
mistress over us, Hermes declares, and send us out to blow or stop our blow- 
ing, as she pleases. 

“* South Wind. We must take very great care of her then, if she is to be our 
queen ! 

‘* West Wind. Yes, by Zeus! she will be kinder so. Put see, she has crossed, 
and waded out; ay, and she is not going on all fours any longer, but Hermes 
has set her erect, and made her a pretty girl again. 

** South Wind. A queer business, West Wind ; no more horns, no more tail, 
no more hoofs, but a beautiful woman. But Hermes—why, what is the matter 
with him, for he is altered, and has gotten him a dog’s head, in place of a 
young fellow’s' ? 

“*« West Wind. Don’t let us be too curious; he knows best what he ought 
todo!” 


This is in the very tone of Voltaire’s Princesse de Babylone, when 
the serpent tells her Bible stories to beguile her ennui. And this is, 
on the whole, the general tone of the Dialogues, They are little 
genre pictures of the gods in the maddest moments of mythology, 
but the dialogue is conducted with a tranquil urbanity, and a deter- 
mination not to be amazed at adventures the most amazing. There 
is a great deal of human nature in gods according to Lucian, and 
still more in goddesses. Witness the Dialogue of Hera and Leto, 
rival beauties, rival mothers, rival loves of Zeus. 


‘** Hera. Beautiful children these, Leto, which you have borne to Zeus. 

‘** Leto. Ah, madame, it is not given to all of us to have children like . . 
your Hepheestus. 

‘* Hera, Well, if he is lame he is clever and hardy ; but your children! The 
girl so boyish, always on the hills, and that last excursion of hers, where we 
all know what she eats; the Scythians are cannibals, and she is with the 
Scythians. And Apollo, with his foibles of omniscience, a bowman, a harper, a 
doctor, a prophet,—he and his oracles . . ! And yet your prophet can’t 
foresee that he will kill his darling with a quoit, and that Daphne will run 
away from him—him and his yellow locks. So, on the whole, I don’t quite 
understand why you thought yourself luckier in your children than Niobe. 

** Leto. I can feel for you when you see my cannibal and my quack praised 
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among all the gods—she for her beauty, ho for his music ! 


This is Lucian’s idea of “the eternal womanly” in the highest 


circles. When he comes to mocking the general government of the 
world and the relations of gods and men his effort is extremely 
comic. In the divine assembly we discover all the gods talking 
blank verse, so to speak, quoting Euripides and Homer. Hermes 
tries to make Jupiter drop into prose, and at last with success. The 
affairs of the gods, he declares, have reached a crisis and “ stand on a 


(1) The Greeks recognised their Hermes in ‘‘ the dog Anubis.” 
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razor’s edge.” It is a question whether mortals will continue to 
worship them, whether sacrifices will not go out of use. The truth 
is, that Jupiter has been alarmed by overhearing a conversation 
between Timocles the Stoic, who believes in the gods, and Damis the 
Epicurean, who does not. And he is dreadfully afraid that Damis 
will have the best of it. A parliament of the gods is called, and in 
they crowd, old and new, Greek and foreign ; some in gold, some in 
silver, some in ivory, brass, and marble. But the barbarous gods 
get the best places, because Bendis, and Anubis, and Attis, and 
Mithras, and Mén are all of solid gold, and of great weight and value. 
Poseidon naturally objects to seeing “a dog-faced Egyptian ” in the 
front benches, while he must take a remote and inconspicuous place. 
But Hermes reminds him that he is only of bronze, and that even a 
golden Aphrodite is less esteemed than a foreign idol of real metal. 
What with the struggle for precedence, and what with the jargon of 
the foreign deities, Zeus forgets the elaborate exordium of his speech, 
and comes to business. Things are in a pretty pass. Menestheus 
the pilot had vowed a sacrifice when his vessejgwas in danger, and 
how did he fulfil his promise? He invited sixfeen gods to feast on 
one old cock, half dead of the pip, “and fr grains of musty 
incense which we could scarcely smell.” It was While musing on this 
shabby banquet that Zeus heard the discussion as to his own exist- 
ence ; and he is extremely terrified, as he does hot believe much in 
his champion, Timocles. Thereon Momus addresses the gods, and 
asks them what can they expect? Have they ever given mortals 
the least reason to suppose that they exist, or that, if they do exist, 
they govern? Do not the good die miserably ; do not bad men 
prosper? Do not the sacrilegious go unpunished? Are not the 
oracles ambiguous impostures? Have we not ourselves to blame if 
we are universally scouted ? All very well, Zeus answers, anybody 
can criticise, but what would you have a god to do? Poseidon advises 
that Damis should be struck with a thunderbolt, but, as Zeus 
observes, these things are not in his department, but are settled by 
Fate. Besides, it were unsportsmanlike to interfere in the dispute. 
Apollo thinks Timocles should have lessons in elocution, or if the 
gods like, he himself will oblige with a prophecy in verse; and he 
does prophesy in sonorous strains of nonsense. Finally, the discus- 
sion begins, and all that Zeus can do for Timocles—is to pray for 
him! Then the men dispute, and Damis ridicules the diversity of 
deities. ‘Some worship one thing, some another ; the Scythians, a 
sabre, the Thracians Zamolxis, the Assyrians a pigeon ; the Memphis 
folk an ox, others a crocodile, a cat, or a monkey !” 

This probably represents Lucian’s own opinion. He did not 
believe in gods, as Coleridge did not believe in ghosts, ‘“ because he 
had seen too many of them.” He was a curious and learned student 
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of the science of religion, as we say now, of comparative mythology, 
and the lore of comparative ritual. From Gaul to Assyria and 
Egypt he had wandered and watched the worship of beasts, and 
ghosts, and men, and things, even of the right or left shoulders of 
animals, Unscientific in other matters, nay, fond of deriding all 
speculations about astronomy, Lucian took a scientific view of the 
religions of the world; that is to say, he compared them closely, 
though we need not adopt his rapid inferences that so many gods 
mean no god, or no god that can be known. Damis, in fact, over- 
whelms the champion of the gods with arguments which make the 
teeth of Zeus chatter for fear, while Timocles having “ no case,” is 
obliged to “abuse the pluintiff’s attorney,” and to pelt him with 
missiles. Finally, Hermes decides that if Damis won the best of 
the argument, the gods have most of the Greeks on their side, all 
the rabble, and all the barbarians. But this does not comfort Zeus, 
who is quite discomfited by the arguments of the Epicurean. 

Nothing can be more audaciously profane than this dialogue, 
which Lucian published with safety, while Giordano Bruno, for a 
much more cautious buffoonery, was burned at the stake. 

Lucian did not deride the old-established gods alone; he saw new 
gods coming up like mushrooms all around him, and he saw exhibi- 
tions of the human temper from which false faiths arise. His 
Philopseudes is a diverting account of the meeting of an informal 
Psychical Society. What makes men so greatly given, he asks, to 
disinterested lying? Tychiades, the sceptic of the dialogue, has 
paid a visit to his friend Eucrates, a philosopher of sixty, with a 
long beard and everything handsome about him. Eucrates has been 
sick, and is comforted by an Aristotelian, a Stoic, and a Platonist, 
all busy with ghost stories, the longest beard telling the saddest 
tale. They begin with ludicrous prescriptions for gout or rheuma- 
tism, the fables of folk lore. ‘The fat of a lion, with his right paw, 
and some hairs out of his beard,” or a weasel, held in the /eft hand, 
and wrapped up in a lion’s skin, are recommended as the sovranest 
things on earth. Then come tales of serpent-charming, and of a 
stranger from the north who can walk upon the water, drive out 
demons, and call down the moon. Lucian is not the only witness to 
these popular beliefs. Marcus Aurelius thanks Diognetus for teach- 
ing him “not to credit the great professions of such as pretend to 
work wonders, or of sorcerers about their charms, and their expel- 
ling demons, and the like.” When cast out, the demons “look 
black and smoaky,” as Dr. Johnson’s friend, Dr. Francklin, translates 
it. Eucrates himself possessed a statue which stumped about the 
house at night, singing. A little bronze Hippocrates, in the posses- 
sion of another of the worthies, behaved in the same way, but more 
noisily, especially if his usual sacrifice was deferred. But Eucrates’ 
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story of his dead wife has the most modern sound. He burned all 
her favourite raiment in her funeral pyre, seven months after which 
she appeared to him, and complained that he had omitted to burn 
one of her golden slippers, which had fallen down behind a chest. 
On this the dog of Eucrates, which was under his bed, began to 
bark, and the lady disappeared. In a modern ghost story “ the dog 
it is that dies,” as a rule, of mere terror. Arignotus, a Pythagorean, 
has next a tale of a haunted house, and of how the spirit was laid, 
by an Egyptian spell, and how his body was found under the floor. 
The extremely venerable anecdote of the magician whose broom 
would run and draw water for him is repeated at this odd enter- 
tainment, with the incident of the disciple who knew him to make 
the broom bring the water, but not how to make him leave off bring- 
ing it. The Ingoldsby version is familiar— 

** Vade retro / 

Strongbeerwm discede a lay-fratre Petro /” 

This frantic credulity, then, worthy of Elian and his cock-and-bull 
story, was the state of mind that made new religions as common 
in the time of Lucian as patent medicines are now. He beheld, as 
we have said, the growth of an incarnation and cult of Asclepius, 
and of an oracle patronised by the greatest officials in Rome. The 
tale has been retold by Mr. Froude in his Short Studies, and it is ill 
coming after Mr. Froude. But the whole adventure is most impor- 
tant to the student, both of Lucian and of religion. It shows with 
what ease a charlatan could then set up a new creed and work 
miracles, but it also reminds us that the religions which lightly came 
lightly went, and perished almost as quickly as they blossomed. 
Alexander, a handsome, vicious lad, the page of a juggler, hap- 
pened to find himself where there were many harmless serpents. He 
and an accomplice, observing how hope and fear dominate the 
hearts of men, determined to set up an oracle. To this end they dug 
up some bronze tablets (like Joe Smith’s) in an old temple of Apollo, 
and deciphered inscriptions which declared that Asclepius would 
soon come to Pontus. Then, going to his native country, Alexander 
placed a young snake in a goose’s egg, and produced the serpent as 
the god himself, the reptile being a common disguise of this deity. 
With the aid of a mechanical serpent he now set about delivering 
oracles, using the oldest possible dodges for opening the sealed 
questions which were dispatched to him from all parts of the world. 
His oracles were cheap, but he eked out his gains by “ blackmailing,”’ 
or chantage—happily we must borrow a word from the French or 
the American. He had accomplices in Rome who helped him to 
deceive grave senators, and, in short, Alexander drove a roaring 
trade. Lucian sealed up his own questions so cleverly that Alexander 
could not get at them, and answered at random. ‘Thus Lucian 
twice asked, “Of what country was Homer?” to which Alexander 
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answered, first by a medical prescription, next by a recommendation 
to travel by land and not by sea. Finally, as he was greeting Lucian, 
that inquirer bit his hand, an act worthy rather of a cynic than of a 
wit. Alexander was “eaten by worms,” like Herod, and that was 
the end of the religion of “the younger Asclepius,” or Glycon, as 
he called his serpent. 

It is not very easy within an article’s narrow plot of ground to 
give the idea that Lucian was more than an agreeable or occasionally 
disagreeable rattle, a spirit that constantly denied. This impression 
would be merely deepened by a study of his Dialogues of the Dead, 
the most bitter, the most cynical of his writings. That the rich and 
great have their good things in this world and their evil things in 
the next—if there be a next—is the moral of the Dialogues of the 
Dead. Itis natural to find a trace of envy in this indignation, espe- 
cially as Lucian has admitted, for example, in The Dream, the attrac- 
tions of wealth and fame. The Dialogues of the Dead and the 
Necyomanteia are written under the influence of the old Cynic Menip 
pus; but Lucian was no more a Cynic than an Epicurean. In the 
burning of Peregrinus at Olympus he merely sees the last effort of 
vanity and charlatanism, and his mockery made the Cynic friends of 
Peregrinus his enemies for life. Hence came the mediaeval fable 
that Lucian was devoured by dogs. His Auction of Philosophers is 
more kindly banter, but it would be unfair to exhibit Lucian as 
nothing but a mocker. In his Hermotimus his description of the city 
which all men seek, of the peace which was promised by masters who 
had it not in their gift, shows that Lucian knew how to value the 
ideal, even if he despaired of its attainment. He too had beheld, 
across the desert of life, the pinnacles and towers of the City of Rest, 
where men win “ wisdom and manfulness, and the very Beauty herself, 
and Justice, while they have stripped their souls of desire for wealth 
and pleasure and bodily delights.” Yet the towers and pinnacles are 
but a mirage, he thinks, wavering in the air above the sands, and the 
path will never be trodden, the city will never be won, by mortal 
man. None can come nearer it than his ideal friend Demonax, who 
lived “a righteous, wholesome, and blameless life, touching not the 
disputes of the philosophers with as much as the tip of his finger,”’ 
but deeply read in the poets. To Lucian poetry was a substitute for 
philosophy, as, in Mr. Matthew Arnold’s theory, poetry may become 
a substitute for religion. Demonax, in brief, was a man who found 
the great secret in lovingkindness, benevolence, humour, and courage. 
On him, though he knew it not, came the blessing bestowed on the 
peace-makers, “for it was ever his way to reconcile brother to brother, 
and husbands to their wives.” ‘Such was the manner of Ais philo- 
sophy, gentle and glad and easily entreated. Him could no evil come 
near, but the illness or death of friends; and friendship he deemed 
the chief of mortal happiness.” Thus he was dear to all, and thought 
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no man alien to his heart.! There was no need for Demonax to ask, 
“Who, then, is my neighbour?” “And all he did and all he said 
had a grace and charm, as if, in the poet’s words, ‘ Persuasion dwelt 
upon his lip.’” In describing such a life who can deny that Lucian 
the mocker justified the saying of Tertullian, “ The heathen speak 
unwittingly in Christian wise” (Vocem Christianam naturaliter 
emittunt), Then what would Lucian have thought of “the new 
mystery, and that great one crucified in Palestine?”? To that 
question we can give no answer; it is enough that the life of De- 
monax, the ideal life of Lucian, was essentially Christian. Perhaps, 
like Pantagruel in Rabelais, this Syrian jester may have shed great 
tears at the thought of the crucifixion. 

To Lucian, then, the true philosophy means a life of goodness 
and charm. As for the charm in his own works, it is hard to be 
translated, dwelling as it does, in exquisite language and, when he 
chooses, in graceful urbanity. M. Croiset thinks him deficient in 
poetry, but it is hard to reconcile this judgment with the beautiful 
description of the Fortunate Islands in the Vera Historia. That 
“True History,” of which “not one word is or can be true,” differs 
in this very touch of poetry from the imitations of Swift and of 
Rabelais. Gulliver is nothing less than poetical, Rabelais only rises 
to sentiment and grace here and there, as in the sketch of Queen 
Entelechy, or of the Isle of the Macreones, with its deserted tombs 
and temples. But Lucian’s vision of the Fortunate Isles, with their 
myrtle groves and laurel, their gentle stream, their singing birds, 
and the city of smaragd stone and ivory, like the New Jerusalem, 
and the fair souls in wind-woven raiment of purple stain, and the 
silver twilight dwelling with them continually,—may match the 
Heaven of Pindar or the Elysium of the Odyssey. This “ is the land 
to which the ships would go,’’ this is the Paradise of the Scholar. 
Lucian probably, like Demonax, thought the soul immortal indeed, 
but only as all things are immortal. Yet not even Plato has more 
graceful passages than these, in which Lucian paints the home of 
dreams and desires, where Helen and the Heroes are, where Socrates 
keeps Phedo and Charmides in his company, where Homer is their 
poet, where none waxes old. Few can read these rare pages in the 
midst of merry mockery, and fail to recognise that Lucian was not 
only an unequalled wit, a philosopher in his way, a clear-sighted 
observer of men and gods, but a poet also, like Heine, a poet with 
a magic all his own. Portions of his genius inform Rabelais and 
Swift, Voltaire and Fontenelle, but Heine remains of all the spiritual 
descendants of Lucian the child who most closely resembles his 
father. But we think of Lucian as a man of more heart and of 
temper less wayward and embittered than Heine. 

ANDREW Lané. 


(1) Ovex éoriy dyriva ode oixtioy évopitey, dvOpwroy ye bvra. 
(2) Peregrinus, 334. 
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PAWNBROKING IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD. 


THERE are certain phrases so familiar that by vain repetition they 
have parted with all meaning ; we say them mechanically, not know 
ing what we say. Foremost among these, of course, are the cus- 
tomary phrases of greeting, parting, acceptance and refusal of offered 
hospitality ; but the pregnant words, “ increase of population,” “ agri- 
cultural depression,” “ reduction on a quantity,” and the like, though 
they still retain some meaning, have already lost the keen edge of 
their significance. 

We all know that the population of Great Britain increases every 
year—increases so rapidly that it has doubled during the last sixty 
years, and that this enormous increase has been entirely confined to 
the towns. Country people in many districts might well imagine 
that a process of as rapid depopulation was going on in Great 
Britain as in Ireland, for lands have fallen out of cultivation, agri- 
culture been replaced by pasturage, and the machine does now what 
ten men did sixty years ago; so that, in familiar phrase, “the move- 
ment of population is towards the great centres.’’ Belgium excepted, 
England is the most densely peopled of countries; yet no one 
who has travelled on the Continent can have failed to be struck by 
the enormously greater number of cottages and homesteads that 
embellish French, Swiss, Italian, or Dutch country than can be seen 
in England, which, save in the neighbourhood of large towns, has 
the look of a sparsely-peopled country. 

In the towns, therefore, we know that the population has much 
more than doubled, new centres have sprung up, old centres have 
increased to three, four, or half a dozen times the size they 
were some sixty years ago, with unquestionable advantage to the 
owners of the soil on which such towns are built, but with very 
questionable advantage to everybody else. For a few years the 
great evils of this movement of population towards the towns were 
not apparent; our workmen were the best mechanics, navvies, and 
engineers in the world; but in the nature of things this superiority 
was a fleeting one, and America and three or four Continental nations 
are now our equals, with the result that with a greater population we 
have a more restricted market than of old. The days of our railway 
kings are gone for ever, engineering and machine-making are no longer 
our monopolies, and, either because of Continental advance or insular 
deterioration, the demand for English labour decreases, so that it 
becomes yearly more difficult for the merely average man to e1rn a 
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living. The struggle for existence naturally presses hardest on the 
weak, the undeveloped, the untrained, the undersized, and the ill- 
nourished ; on people who, with the utmost willingness to “do any- 
thing,” can, in fact, do very few things, and those in the weakly, 
inefficient manner common to unskilled workers who have never had 
the salutary discipline of technical education. The enormous number of 
the unemployed reveals how greatly the supply of unskilled labour 
exceeds the demand for it; and the wages earned by such persons 
when they are fortunate enough to obtain work is, in many instances, 
barely sufficient to keep body and soul together. That these unfor- 
tunates should lay by for a rainy day, or for that terrible commonplace 
tragedy, the old age of the poor, is out of the question; they live 
from hand to mouth, live badly, and pay heavily for their poverty. 
For poverty is a most expensive luxury, and the price of poverty is 
added on to the cost of everything that the poor man buys, for the 
tradesman who sells to him must divide the cost of his own maintenance 
among ounces as the larger dealer divides it among pounds. More- 
over, he too buys at a disadvantage compared with the large dealer, 
paying the price of his poverty on the small purchases he makes. 
The dearness and inferiority of everything sold to the poor has 
suggested to many that the best and least pauperising way of helping 
the working classes is to open shops where they may make their 
small purchases as advantageously as we make our larger ones—a 
proposal likely to be very warmly resented by the petty trader. 
There is, however, one branch of trading with the poor which is open 
to private enterprise in no European country except our own ; every- 
where on the Continent the business of pawnbroking is either a 
monopoly of the State or carried on under State supervision, and 
nowhere save in England are small sums of money raised on the 
security of a pledge at the interest of twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
per annum. But as interest is charged, not by the year, but by the 
month and half month, the rate does not press very hardly on the 
occasional borrower, and tenpence per month does not seem an extor- 
tionate sum to pay for the loan of £2 10s. With the habitual pawner 
it is far otherwise, and the charge for the pawn ticket, though only a 
halfpenny for sums under 10s., and one penny for larger loans, becomes 
in itself a heavy drain upon a meagre income, though, as it would seem, 
without exercising the slightest deterrent effect. For the amount of 
pawning done in England is almost incredible, amounting to an 
average of eight articles per head per annum for every man, woman, 
and child in the United Kingdom. And this is the number only of 
the pledges under £10 made to licensed pawnbrokers ; of the things 
he will not or may not accept, the soiled bedding, the ragged 
clothing, the pledges for a few halfpence that he rejects and that go 
to the illicit leaving shop, there is no register, An uncounted 
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multitude, they swell to an unknown extent the 208,000,000 pledges 
that are made yearly by the 35,000,000 souls in the kingdom. Yet 
there are very great numbers of persons of every class who have never 
entered a pawnbroker’s shop: some have no need ; country folk have 
no chance ; many of the more respectable poor would rather “ suffer 
a deal,” and turn to the pawnbroker only in their sorest need. We have 
only to consider for an instant to perceive that these two hundred and 
eight million pledges are given by a very small proportion of the 
population. Pledges for drink are undoubtedly made (though as a 
rule the drunkard possesses nothing that the pawnbroker will accept), 
and stolen goods are unquestionably pledged from time to time; but 
the marine-store dealer probably receives the bulk of the last, and 
the razor or flat-iron habitually pledged for a ‘“ two o’ gin”’ is more 
frequently left at the dolly-shop, because the legal limit of the pawn- 
broker’s rate of interest (a halfpenny per month on every 2s. or part of 
2s. under 10s., anda halfpenny per month for every 2s. 6d. for larger 
sums) render pledges for threepence or fourpence as unprofitable from 
the money standpoint as they are injurious to his good name, and there 
can be little doubt that the vast majority of pledges are nothing more 
criminal than a part of the heavy price of poverty. Thriftless poverty, 
idle poverty, incapable poverty no doubt they chiefly represent, but 
very often too they are the price of honest poverty, of illness and 
accidents which are no fault of the unlucky pawner. The bill of 
sale, the mortgage, shows that this pressing need of ready money 
is confined to no class of the community, and history teaches us that 
neither the need nor the custom of meeting it by raising money on 
pledges is peculiar to any time or nation. In the days of Solomon it 
was already no new thing; in the days when Tamar demanded a 
pledge from Judah it seems to have been an established custom; and 
very early in Bible history we read of pledging, and of restrictions as 
to what may and what may not be pledged. “ If a man be poor thou 
shalt not sleep with his pledge,” writes the author of the Pentateuch, 
“and if thou at all take his raiment to pledge thou shalt deliver it to 
him by that the sun goeth down . . . . that he may sleep in his own 
raiment, and bless thee.”’ In a like spirit the pledging of necessary 
furniture and clothing was forbidden by Roman law, and both 
Hebrews and Romans forbade the pledging of tools and agricultural 
implements; and in the Bible we read that ‘‘ No man shall take the 
nether or the upper millstone to pledge, for he taketh a man’s life to 
pledge.” To take the widow’s ox for a pledge, or indeed to take 
either pledge or interest of money from the poor, is constantly 
denounced in the Old Testament. Roman law was based on less 
religious principles, and save that the pledging of tools, clothing, 
and things deemed sacred was prohibited, was akin to our own, of 
which indeed it is the foundation. The Chinese law, like the Mosaic, 
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is more favourable to the pledger ; but whereas a// increase and usury 
were forbidden to the Hebrews, Chinese pawnbrokers (who, like our 
own, are licensed) are permitted to charge 3 per cent. interest on 
their loans; but during the winter months they are forbidden to 
advance more than 2 per cent. on the value of wearing apparel, 
partly in order that the poor may redeem more easily, and also no 
doubt to give the greatest possible discouragement to the practice of 
pledging necessary covering. It is surprising how a livelihood can 
be made out of pawning on these terms, yet the business is pre- 
sumably a paying one, since pawnbrokers are very numerous in 
China, and the temptations to unlicensed pawning appear to be great, 
since the offence is punished by heavy penalties. 

In curious defiance of the precepts of their inspired writers, the 
Jews have been the great money-lenders of the western world. In 
very early times they charged interest only to Gentiles, but later 
they lent indiscriminately to whosoever could give the security and 
pay the interest they demanded. They settled in England and began 
trade as early as the middle of the eighth century, and from that 
time till their expulsion five hundred years later they advanced 
money to all in temporary need, from the kings downward, at a rate 
of interest varying from 45 to 65 percent. Hated and despised, 
the unhappy usurers sometimes got the worst of the bargain, and 
attempts at what may be called undue extortion were punished with 
savage barbarity that included not only the offender but all the 
attainable members of his race; and the riot of 1264, which resulted 
in the massacre of five hundred Jews, arose out of an attempt of one 
of their body to extort more than 2 per cent. weekly on a debt of £20. 
Eleven years later an attempt was made to stamp out money-lending 
by making it unlawful to accept any interest on money advanced ; 
but this prohibition was as ineffective as every subsequent attempt 
to do away with what is proved to be an absolute necessity, and 
the practice continued in defiance of the law till, in 1590, all Jews 
were expelled the kingdom. But, the Jews gone, it was found 
impossible to conduct affairs without the power of raising money to 
meet sudden emergencies, and the Hebrews were soon replaced by the 
far more usurious Lombards, whose national arms, three gold bezants 
on a sable ground, were hung out as the sign of a Lombard mer- 
chant till, as a matter of mere convenience, the golden coins were 
replaced by the well-known golden balls. The trade of money- 
lending for long remained exclusively in the hands of these people, 
who have enriched our language by the words “ debtor,” “ creditor,” 
“bank,” “bankrupt,” “cash,” “ usance,” “journal,” “diary,” 
“ledger,” “ditto,” and the familiar formula, £ s. d.—the initial 
letters of their coinage, lire, soldi, denari. It may be concluded that 
the trade remained with the Lombards in France also, for pawnshops 
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were called Lombards up to the time that they were extinguished by 
the Monts de Piété. 

In Italy, as well as in the North, the money-lenders, whether Jews 
or Lombards, traded unmercifully on the necessities of the poor, till 
in the middle of the fifteenth century the pitiable condition of their 
victims in Perugia so roused the charity and indignation of one 
Bernabd de’ Terni, a Franciscan monk, that he prevailed on certain 
rich and charitable citizens to found a bank for the gratuitous loan- 
ing of money to the deserving poor on the security of their personal 
property. This, though the first successful charitable pawnshop, 
was by no means the earliest effort in this direction, for the first 
known attempt was made in Friesingen, in Bavaria, in 1198, and 
was organised on the same lines as the present French Monts de 
Piété. The second effort was made by the burghers of Salins, in 
Franche Comté, who in 1350 opened a pawnshep, charging 74 per 
cent., and England claims the foundation of the third, eleven years 
later, when Michael Northbury, Bishop of London, bequeathed a 
thousand silver marks for the foundation of a pawners’ bank which 
should charge no interest. But all these efforts collapsed, and it is 
not until the opening of the charitable bank of Perugia in 1462 that 
the Monti di Pieta attained to their present title or to a consecutive 
history. The relief afforded by this charity was immense, and great 
was the ruin of the money-lenders, and the bank continued to produce 
such happy results that in 1479 Pope Sextus IV. founded and endowed 
a similar institution in his native city of Savona, and nine years later 
the wealthy citizens of Cesena and Mantua afforded a like relief for 
their poorer fellow-townsmen. The fame of these Monti di Pieta 
spread quickly, and the Paduans were anxious to follow suit, but 
being either less wealthy or less generous could not raise the funds 
necessary for capital and working expenses, and consulted the doctors 
of the University as to the propriety of charging 5 per cent. interest 
on the loans, to cover the expenses of taking and housing the pledges. 
The answer was favourable, and in 1491 the first Mont de Pieta 
charging interest for its loans was opened. The example was 
followed in the next year by the Florentines, who then opened a 
pawners’ bank on the same terms. But this new departure placed 
the Monti di Pietad on an entirely different footing, and to the 
enmity of the money- lending class was now added the opposition of 
a large party of ecclesiastics, who disapproved of even moderate 
interest for money advanced. The opposition was headed by the 
eloquent Dominicans, the Franciscans being equally vehement in 
defence of this invention of one of their order. For more than forty 
years the controversy raged, till in 1539 the Lateran Council gave 
its decision in favour of the institution. Unhappily Italy is, or 
recently was, reported to mismanage her Monts de Piété worse than 
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any country in Europe, and these institutions, founded on the loftiest 
motives, are said to have degenerated into ‘“‘ mounts of oppression, 
extortion, and injustice.” 

Holland was the first country to profit by the Italian example, 
and in 1568 Amsterdam led the way with the first of the hundred 
pawners’ banks that now benefit the little kingdom. The Amsterdam 
Bank is reported to be one of the best managed in Europe, and has 
its interest fixed at 10 per cent. per annum for sums under 1,000 florins 
—that is, under £87 10s. of our money—and 8 per cent. for larger 
amounts. This moderate rate of interest enables small traders and 
petty diamond merchants to avail themselves of the benefits of the 
bank, while its net profits amount to 4 per cent. of the capital 
employed. As in all Monts de Piété, there is a minimum below 
which loans are not granted, and this is fixed throughout Holland at 
1 florin (1s. 8d.) ; but in connection with these higher banks there is 
a system of lower banks peculiar to Holland, under the same manage- 
ment, but where the process of pledging and the entries into the 
pledge-book are much simplified, and where no loan over 1} florin is 
granted. The question of small pledges is beset with difficulties ; 
the cases wherein the loan of a few pence is of any real benefit are 
probably insignificant compared with those in which more harm than 
good is done. But on the other hand, it would often be a real hard- 
ship to the very poor were they unable to raise a couple of shillings 
on their possessions without selling them outright. Indeed, all 
legislation seems powerless to suppress low pawning, and the 
Dutch are probably wise in recognising it as a necessary evil, and in 
annulling as far as may be its disastrous consequences. The unthrifty 
and drunken are not restrained from pawning by the thought of the 
extortionate interest that will be charged at the leaving- or dolly- 
shop, and the pinch of poverty is cruel enough without the interest, 
often at the rate of between 400 and 500 per cent., demanded by the 
keepers of illicit pawnshops. 

France, the country which we now pre-eminently associate with 
Monts de Piété, was slow in following the lead of Italy. Avignon 
made the first attempt, then one or two other provincial towns, but 
the famous Mont de Piété of Paris was not founded until 1777. On 
the 9th of December of that year the Mont de Piété was instituted 
by letters patent, and in the following January two adjoining houses 
were hired in the Rue des Blancs Manteaux, and business was com- 
menced with borrowed funds. The new institution met a pressing need 
of not only the poor but of the nobility also. The privileged and idle 
classes were eaten up by usury, and the Bureaux de Commission which 
were opened in connection with the parent house were placed, not, like 
the modern auxiliary houses, in the poorest and most thickly-popu- 
lated quarters, but at the gates of the Palais Royal and the mansions 
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of the nobility. Some proof of the class of persons who at that time 
patronised the Mont de Piété can be gained from the fact that, during 
the twelve years between its creation and the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, the average value of the pledges was 42 francs 50 centimes, 
double the average value of the pledges of to-day, without making 
allowance for the difference in the value in money. Interest was 
fixed at 10 per cent. per annum, and about sixteen million livres were 
lent yearly; and (independent of the revenue it yielded to the 
hospitals to which it was and still is affiliated) the Mont de Piété 
was able in the short space of fifteen years to buy, not only the 
houses it had hired, but a large mansion with garden backing on to 
its quarters in the Rue des Blancs Manteaux, and facing the street 
now called Des Francs Bourgeois, but better known in England by 
its old title, Rue du Paradis. On this large site the institution 
built that great structure, larger than our General Post-office and 
five stories high, which is to this day the headquarters and chief 
storehouse of the Paris Mont de Piété. This structure was finished 
and paid for before 1789, when the National Assembly destroyed 
the monopoly of the Mont de Piété, and Lombards once more sprang 
into existence, enticing, by promises of higher loans and by their 
convenient situations, the more distant customers of the Mont de 
Piété, which, discredited as a monarchical institution, was unable 
to withstand the spirit of the age, and in 1795 was forced to 
close its doors. Then in the Reign of Terror the Lombards drove a 
roaring trade; money was dear, capital scarce, borrowing on the 
security of personal property became a necessity to nearly every 
class, and dearly, very dearly, did the people buy their gold. Great 
was the extortion, almost unlimited the interest demanded, till the 
public clamoured for the restoration of the Mont de Piété, and in the 
July of 1797 it was reopened amid public acclamations. Very small 
was the capital with which it started business: five respectable capi- 
talists accepted the title of administrators, bringing each a sum of 
100,000 francs; and this was almost the whole of its resources, for 
a subscription list left open produced little result, and with this 
modest capital of £20,000 the bank began business, lending at the 
interest of 3 per cent. per month, an astonishingly low figure at 
that time, when 5 or 6 per cent. per month was considered any- 
thing but extortionate. As in our own time, the Mont de Piété 
was an investment of capital, one of the very few that had any 
degree of safety in those troubled times. At first it paid 18 per 
cent. to its shareholders, but capital flowed in so freely that 
it was found possible to reduce the interest to lenders and also to 
borrowers, and the percentage demanded of pawners was succes- 
cessively reduced from 36 per cent. per annum to 30, 24, 18, 15, and 
finally to 12 in 1804, when it paid its shareholders a dividend of 7 
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per cent. Up to this date its success had been achieved in the teeth 
of the opposition from the Lombards, but under the Empire its 
monopoly was restored, and it was organised on its present basis. 
The interest to bondholders was gradually decreased to its present 
figure of 3°22 per cent., and the interest asked of pawners was 
brought down in 1830 to 94 per cent., in 1885 to 8, and finally, in 
1887, to 7 per cent. per annum, including all charges. 

The Monts de Piété of France, though not State institutions, 
enjoy Government protection, being a monopoly recognised by law 
as works of public utility, and in no town can one be established 
without the sanction of the President of the Republic and the con- 
sent of the local municipal council. Each town fixes its own rate of 
interest, which varies from 14 per cent. at the newly established bank 
of Dunkerque to 5, 4, or even to nothing in a few favoured places 
which have been enriched by gifts and legacies. Each town also 
decides on the minimum sum it will advance to its borrowers, which 
in one or two places is as high as 6 francs, in others 1 franc, but 
usually fixed, as in Paris, at 3 francs. The councils have also 
power to limit the maximum loans, but only fifteen out of forty- 
five centres have availed themselves of this power. In Paris 
10,000 francs is the highest sum loaned at the head office, and 
500 frances the nominal, but often exceeded, maximum permitted 
at the succursales. Few Monts de Piété possess much capital, 
many of them none; and their funds are largely raised by the 
issue of bonds at about 3 per cent. interest, an investment so 
popular with small capitalists that in May, 1886, the Paris Mont de 
Piété was obliged to refuse new shareholders; and it was found that 
a further capital of from thirty to forty millions could easily have been 
obtained, even at lowered interest, had it been needed. Originally 
the Monts de Piété were affiliated to the hospitals, and were obliged 
to hand over their profits to those institutions, but the great 
majority have now asserted their independence, and devote their 
surplus to their own endowment, with a result that they are able to 
offer their loans on perpetually decreasing interest. Paris is one of 
the three banks which still has to hand over its surplus, and it was 
not until very recently that it was able to realise its demand that all 
restorations and necessary new buildings be included in its expenses, 
though these seldom exceed the modest proportions of 3 per cent. on 
the capital invested. In the provinces, where less business is done 
and the average value of pledges lower, the costs are naturally some- 
what heavier, and it is estimated that even in Paris, where all opera- 
tions are on a large scale, pledges under 14 francs do not pay the 
expenses of storage, handling, and registration. Throughout France, 
as in England, interest is charged by the half month after the first 
month, but the length of time for which the loan is granted varies 
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in different towns between six months and two years; but one year 
(as in Paris) is the the general limit, and pledges may be sold by 
auction after a subsequent three months of grace are expired. The 
pawner, however, is not bound to wait so long, but may demand that 
his pledge be sold within three months and the surplus handed over 
tohim. The theory of valuation, at the Mont de Piété, is that loans 
advanced by the institution must not exceed four-fifths of the intrinsic 
value of pledges of jewels, plate, and precious metal, no allowance being 
made for artistic workmanship, or two-thirds the value of other 
articles; but as a fact the loans are often very considerably below this 
proportion, and if at their sale the forfeited pledges realise more 
than the loan and the charges of the auction, the pledger is informed 
of the bonus due to him, and may claim it at any time within three 
years. This is, roughly speaking, the rule in England, but there 
are two important differences: firstly, that with us only articles 
pledged for 10s. and upwards, and called “auction pledges,” are sub- 
ject to this rule, “low” pledges, that is pledges for a smaller sum, 
becoming the absolute property of the pawnbroker if not redeemed 
within a year and seven days; secondly, that the English broker is 
not bound to notify the fact of any surplus to the pawner. It would 
indeed be impossible for him to do so, for English pawners, especially 
those of the better class, almost invariably pawn under a feigned 
name and address. In France, and in fact on the Continent gene- 
rally, the pawner is, on the contrary, bound to produce his papers 
and prove his identity before his pledge is accepted. This is, of 
course, a great protection to the Mont de Piété against the reception 
of stolen goods, but for all that it lies, in common with our pawn- 
shops, under the hateful imputation of being a receiver of stolen 
goods. How much truth there is in either case it is difficult to say. 
English pawnbrokers point triumphantly to the fact that only one 
in every fourteen thousand pledges received is proved to have been 
stolen. English police officers assert that this low proportion is due 
to the inefficiency of the law, and that pawn-tickets are discovered 
on almost every thief they arrest. Indeed one would suppose that 
the proportion must inevitably be far higher than can be proved, for 
the Paris Mont de Piété, protected though it is by the very elaborate 
French police system, shows a proportion of one stolen article in 
every thousand pledged. But, on the other hand, the pawnbroker 
runs a risk of loss not incurred by the Mont de Piété, for by English 
law the pawnbroker is compelled to bear the loss if the owner can 
prove his claim, while in Paris the unlucky owner must recoup the 
Mont de Piété of the entire sum it has advanced to the thief. 

The Mont de Piété of Paris is the model followed more or less 
closely by all the provincial institutions, only that its organization 
being much larger is of necessity somewhat more complicated. By 
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a decree of March, 1852, it was placed under the authority of the 
Prefect of the Seine, and the Minister of the Interior, who appoints 

its director. This director has four hundred and fifty officials, and 
about forty porters and other helpers under his authority, and he 

in his turn works under the supervision of a revising council com- i 
posed of the Prefect of the Police, three members of the Municipal . 
Council, three members of the Conseil de assistance Publique, and ff 
three citizens of Paris, who are all chosen by the Minister of the 
Interior from a list of candidates drawn up by the Prefect of the 
Seine, he being ex-officio President of the Council. 

Phe whole of the legalized pawning of Paris is conducted 
under this management—conducted with an exactitude and precision 
worthy of the affairs of a State department. But compared 
with the huge pawnbroking returns of London, the amount of 
business done is surprisingly small ; for while the proportion of pledges 
to persons in London is about ten to every living soul of all ages, sexes, 
and classes, Paris, with 2,416,328 inhabitants made only 1,409,370 
pledges during 1886—less than a tithe of the proportion of London, 
and a diminution of 368,625, or nearly one-fourth, since its own 
pawning return of 1883, A diminution of the pledges of Paris has 
not, however, quite the same happy meaning as we might place upon 
a diminution of our pawning return. The average value of pledges 
in Paris is a trifle over 22 francs, quite four times as high as the 
average of London, and the clients of the Mont de Piété are largely 
small traders, who as often raise money because a favourable invest- 
ment offers as because they are in distress. In fact it is in good 
times, when money circulates briskly, that the Mont de Piété does 
the most business. Renewals, however, are always a sign of com- 
mercial depression, and the proportions of these have increased from 
25 in every hundred pledges to 30. Sales of forfeited pledges, too, 
have been largely in excess of their normal proportions of late years. 
Paris has in all only twenty-six pawnshops, and the average number 
of pledges taken at each of these is only fifty-four thousand new 
pledges yearly, a somewhat lower average than that of the six hun- 
dred pawnbrokers of London, who, taking one with another, receive 
each at least fifty-eight thousand new pledges yearly. 

Until May of 1887 the Mont de Piété, besides its two succursales 
and twenty-two dureaux auxiliares, still retained in its service a 
number of commissionnaires working in connection with it and stor- 
ing their pledges at its premises, but not entirely under its 
management. ‘These bureaua de commission, it will be remembered, 
were opened in the earliest years of the Mont de Piété, but they were 
always regarded by the head officials as a merely temporary arrange- 
ment to be superseded by bureaux auviliares as soon as the central 
organization was able to found a sufficient number of branches. The | 
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commissioners, who employed their own valuers, and who, to invite 
custom as well as to increase their percentages, usually advanced 
larger loans than the Mont de Piété, charged their clients 1 per cent. 
commission on pledging and renewal, and 2 per cent. on redemption, 
an addition which rendered pawning for a short while dearer in these 
establishments than with an English pawnbroker. Their power had 
long been on the wane, and they had served their purpose; the 
creation of the bureaux auxiliares rendered them superfluous. Early 
in the century they had done nine-tenths of the business of the 
Mont de Piété, but the proportions fell to three-fourths in 1856, to 
less than one-fourth in 1876, by which time their gradual extinction 
had long been decided on, and to less than one-seventh in the final 
year of their existence. The bureaus auxiliares differ from the 
bureaux de commission in making no extra charges above those of the 
Mont de Piété, and in being conducted by the servants of the insti- 
tution; but like them they store all their pledges at the central 
house, and only the two swccursales warehouse their own pawns. 
These take in every sort of goods and furniture except mattresses 
and bedding, for which there is at present only one storehouse, where 
all pledges of this class are kept and disinfected. It stands on the 
site of the old Tour de Philippe Auguste, but being inconveniently 
distant from the north of Paris, it is proposed to erect a second store- 
house for the benefit of the poor quarters round Montmartre and the 
Boulevards Clichy, Berthier, Besiéres, and Batignolles. 

The suppréssion of the bureaus de commission and the erection of 
the new depot for bedding are, however, only a very small proportion 
of the contemplated reforms, among which the reorganization of the 
system of valuing and the suppressing of the evils of the ever- 
increasing traffic in pawn-tickets are the most urgently needed. As 
matters now stand, the appraising of all goods pledged at the Mont 
de Piété is done by commissionaires priseurs, who are not salaried 
officials, being paid by a percentage which although it is fixed at the 
very moderate proportion of 4 per cent. on all loans and renewals, 
and 3 per cent. on the amount realized by the sales of forfeited 
pledges, brings them in an average income of between eight and 
nine hundred a year. It might be supposed that this system 
would result in over-valuation, but any tendency in this direction is 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that the valuer must make 
good the ¢ota/ loss on the sale of forfeited pledges, while any gain 
that may accrue, if not claimed within three years by the owner of 
the pledge, reverts not to him but to the Mont de Piété. It will be 
seen, therefore, that his incentive to caution is much greater than 
his incentive to speculation. Woollen goods and “ pledges of four 
figures,” i.e. of a thousand francs and upwards, are subject to revalu- 
ation each time that the pledge is renewed, and the extremely natural 
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caution of the prisewr, who dreads nothing so much as a loss on the 
sale, leads to systematic reduction of loans, and occasionally to great 
hardship on the pawner. ‘Take, for example, the ten pledges of four 
figures that were sold in 1885. In that year there were 130 articles 
of this class pledged for sums amounting to a total of 309,525 francs, 
reduced on revaluation by 26,195 francs. Only ten of the borrowers 
were unable to meet the demands of the valuers, and in default, their 
goods were sold, against their will and in spite of their entreaty that 
the loans might be renewed on the original terms, At this sale, 
made under the more or less disadvantageous circumstances always 
attending a Mont de Piété auction where forty-eight lots are 
knocked down in the hour, five articles sold for a quarter more than 
the original loan, two for a third more, one for one-fifth, two for a 
sixth more than the original loan; on one article only was there a 
loss of three-tenths. Yet no one was benefited by this harsh proceed- 
ing except the priseurs, who were driven to demand the reductions 
by the fear of serious loss, and who by this most unnecessary sale 
cleared (except the unlucky prisewr who had overvalued the one 
pledge sold at a loss) more than six times as much as would have 
accrued to them from a revaluation. The bank, on the other hand, 
lost the interest that would have been paid for the renewal of the 
loan, and the pawners were deprived of their goods which, quite 
apart from all personal value and attachment, could probably have 
been much more favourably disposed of under other circumstances. 
In 1886 only four pledges of four figures were sold. Of these 
the first had been pledged in 1877 for 2,300 francs, which was 
reduced at successive revaluations to 1,700 francs, and a further 
reduction of 100 francs having been refused, the pledge was 
sold for 3,520 franes—more than double the then valuation; the 
second, originally pledged for 1,500 frances, had been reduced to 
1,400 francs, and the demand for a second reduction having been 
refused, it was sold for 2,100 francs; the third, pledged for 1,600 
francs, reduced to 1,400 francs, was sold for 2,100 in default of the 
payment of 100 francs; and the fourth, pledged for 1,000 francs, 
sold, in default of repayment of 100 francs, for 1,106 francs. The 
united sales put 309 francs into the pockets of the valuers, and realised 
more than two-fifths more than the value placed upon them by the 
Mont de Piété. It is by such transactions as these that the Mont de 
Piété creates prejudice and hostile feeling. Nor is it only in the 
matter of large sums that the valuers err on the side of caution, for 
in 1886, 39,427 would-be borrowers refused the offers of the bank as 
unworthy of acceptance, and the valuers rejected 93,728 pledges as 
being below the minimum value of 3 francs. The fate of these 
133,155 articles, as well as of the innumerable pawns too obviously 
below the value of 3 francs to be offered at the Mont de Piété, opens 
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a wide field for speculation, and it would be interesting to know how 
many and on what terms are the pledges made in the illegal leaving- 
shops, which by the nature of things must abound in a city wherein 
the law recognises no pledge under the value of half-a-crown. Yet 
when the priseur has so much to lose by over-valuing and so little to 
gain by it, when he must secure himself against the fluctuations of 
the market, the possible depreciation from sudden change of fashion, 
unseasonable weather, or epidemic; when, in fact, his possible loss 
is just thirty times greater than his possible gain, how can he be 
otherwise than over-careful? As it is, his livelihood depends more 
on sales than on valuations, and if, by some stroke of fortune, the 
tide of forfeited pledges should turn, his income, averaging from 
£800 to £900 a year of our money, would suffer very seriously. 

The topic of sales leads naturally to the kindred subject of traffic in 
pawn-tickets, a growing evil which threatens the very existence of 
the Mont de Piété. The difficulties surrounding the regulation of this 
custom are very great, for while on the one hand it is impossible to 
render it unlawful for a needy man to raise money on the security of 
his pawn-ticket, it is indubitable that in many cases he does so at the 
most extortionate rate of interest. How often he merely pledges his 
ticket and succeeds in redeeming it no one can say, but it is certain that 
the money thus purchased is bought extremely dear; and that the 
ticket very often becomes the property of the broker is shown by the 
fact that, in 1886, the bonus of 125,776 articles out of 243,248 that 
were sold at a profit was claimed by brokers. Briefly, then, more than 
half the forfeited pledges had ceased to belong to the original owners 
before they were sold, and it is to be feared that these poor people 
obtained only a very small price for their property, not only because 
the law affords them no protection against the rapacity of men 
anxious to trade on the necessities of others, but also because the 
nominal value set on their goods at the Mont de Piété is generally 
considerably below the market price. As a proof of this, the sales 
of 1886 show that of every thousand pledges brought to the ham- 
mer, 817 gave a bonus, 157 a loss, and 26 realised precisely the 
value set on them by the appraisers. The recent sale of forfeited 
mattresses showed still more astonishing results; the goods valued 
at 32,501 francs realised 62,123 francs, or over 62 per cent. bonus on 
the valuation. Yet second-hand bedding sold at a pawnbroker’s 
auction is hardly likely to realize its full value. These sales are 
in marked contrast to our pawnbrokers’ auctions, whereat the for- 
feited pledges rarely sell for their nominal value—a result due, no 
doubt, in part to the extremely bad attendance at such sales, and to 
various not very honourable trade practices of buying up pledges ; 
still, when every allowance is made, there can be no doubt that 
the competition for business among pawnbrokers, and the fact that 
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the whole of the profits as well as the losses resulting from over- 
valuation accrue to them, combine to induce them to advance much 
larger loans than are granted in France. The smallness of the loans 
offered by the Mont de Piété is in fact a subject of frequent com- 
plaint, and is an evil recognised by the management, who propose to 
remedy it by relieving the valuer of some part of his responsibility 
in the loss incurred on forfeited pledges ; yet even as matters stand, 
the boon of being able to raise money at 7 instead of 20 or 25 per 
cent. must be sufficient to outweigh any disadvantage of this kind. 
Another assistance to the poor and the weakminded is the con- 
tinental custom of allowing the pawner to pay back his loan by 
instalments, a system which in many cases renders redemption much 
easier than it is when the whole sum has to be collected beforehand. 
In fact the Mont de Piété, having neither aim nor possibility of 
money-making, seeks only the good of its clients, and if it be pitiless 
and cold as charity, and sometimes harsh in its adherence to strict 
rules, is never extortionate and rarely unjust. Moreover, it is alive 
to its own shortcomings; its annual report calls attention as freely 
to the weak as the strong points of its organization ; it is the first to 
point out its own defects and to seek out their remedy. 

The shortness of business hours must, one would imagine, inflict 
extreme discomfort on the working class ; ter till four for pledging, 
ten till two for redemption, are hours that would ruin a pawnbroker. 
But it must always be borne in mind that the object of the Mont de 
Piété is not to encourage pawning or to make it easy, but merely to 
render a necessary evil as innocuous as possible. The neat interior, 
the methodical, extremely leisurely way of taking and redeeming 
pledges, suggest the Government department rather than the hurried 
pawnshop, and the resemblance is fully borne out by the admirable 
and extremely interesting annual reports which, though unpublished, 
are courteously given to those who apply for them to the manage- 
ment. The covers of these and of the duplicates attached to the 
pledges are of a different colour for each year, and when a pledge is 
renewed a new ticket is stitched above the old one, which always 
remains, so that the officials can ascertain at a glance how long the 
pledge has been in pawn and when the loan was last renewed. Some- 
times a pledge remains in pawn for a number of years, eloquent 
of long-continued poverty, no less than of touching devotion to 
family relics; for instance, in the sales of 1880 were included a pledge 
that had been in pawn since 1840, another since 1845, one since 1846, 
and one since 1849, four since 1850, and so on: in short, ninety-one 
pledges had been in pawn between twenty and thirty-eight years. Nor 
were these relics preserved for their value, for they averaged something 
under 16 francs. In Paris, though to a less extent than in London, 
small pledges are the most numerous, and by far the greatest number 
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of loans are for sums varying between 6 and 10 francs. The small 
pledgers give in three-fourths of the articles, but they receive only 
two-fifths of the funds, and incur nearly the whole expenses of the 
institution, four-fifths of the pledges being received at a loss; the 
remaining fifth—the loans for large sums—not only repaying the cost 
of entry and warehousing, but returning a profit sufficient to enable 
the Mont de Piété to hand over a considerable surplus to the hos- 
pitals. 

All over the Continent pawning is conducted on some modification 
of the French system. In Germany it is controlled by the Govern- 
ment and associated with the Savings Bank, and in Belgium the 
Monts de Piété were organized by law in 1848, and in default of 
endowment are dependent for their capital on charitable institutions, 
any deficit being made good by the communal authorities. The 
rate of interest on loans is the same as that of Paris—7 per cent.— 
and, as in France, instalments of redemption are received on account ; 
but the Belgian Monts de Piété are reputed to be more liberal in their 
valuation than are those of France. I do not know on what system 
the valuers are paid. 

As might be expected in a newly settled country, pawnbroking 
used to be paid for at a very high rate in the United States, and 
there is still no law of interest common to all the States of the Union; 
but by the Act of New York, which is in force in the greater number 
of them, interest is limited to 25 per cent. for sums under 25 dollars 
(£5), and 7 per cent. for larger amounts. By the Act of New York, 
pawnbrokers are also forbidden to purchase second-hand goods offered 
for pledge. A Mont de Piété trading under the name of the Pawners’ 
Bank, and charging its borrowers at the rate of 18 per cent. per 
annum, was incorporated in Boston in 1859. In 1866 it paid 8 per 
cent. to its shareholders, and a bank on the same model was later opened 
in New York, but I have not been able to trace the further history of 
either. Probably they have collapsed, for there appears to be that 
in the Anglo-Saxon race which cannot acclimatise this system upon 
its soil. 

In England, Ireland, and Scotland repeated efforts have been 
made to establish Monts de Piété, but mismanagement, chicanery, or 
failure have invariably ruined them, and our poor raise money at a 
higher rate of interest than do the needy of any other state in 
Europe. Numerous efforts were made in earlier time to suppress or 
regulate the trade in money, but all were ineffectual, and the 
attempts to put down pawnbroking met with no more success. 

In Stuart times it was proposed to naturalise the Mont de Piété 
system for the benefit of the royal exchequer, but nothing came of 
the suggestion, and a later enterprise of the Charitable Corporation, 
who obtained a charter in 1708 and set up business eleven years later, 
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brought the system into disrepute. The affair was started with a 
capital of £30,000, paying 10 per cent. to its shareholders, and it 
succeeded so well that in a few years it commanded twenty times 
that capital; this was, however, invested in the most scandalous 
gambling speculations on the Stock Exchange, was lost, and the 
bank finally collapsed with a debt of half a million, and by its 
failure plunged thousands into misery and covered its promoters 
with well-merited dishonour. After this disgrace of the Charitable 
Corporation, mere mercenary pawnbroking was acknowledged as a 
necessity, and by an act of 1785 all pawnbrokers were compelled to 
take out an annual license, paying a duty of £10 in the metropolitan 
area and £5 elsewhere, and interest was limited to the rate of 
20 per cent. per annum. In 1815 a second Pawnbrokers Act was 
passed, by which, among other changes, the duties were raised to 
£15 and £7 10s. respectively. These laws, however, applied only 
to Great Britain, for pawnbroking in Ireland was, and is still, regu- 
lated by an Act passed before the Union by the Irish Parliament. The 
rate of interest is much simpler to calculate than the old English rate 
of 20 per cent., being a halfpenny per month for every 2s. or part of 
2s. under 10s., and a halfpenny per month for every 2s. 6d. or part of 
2s. 6d. over 10s. and under £10; for, as in England, the Act applies 
only to transactions for £10 and under; above that amount there is 
absolute freedom of contract between borrower and lender. It is un- 
doubtedly unjust that a loan of 2s. 6d., being a loan of 2s. and of a por- 
tion of another 2s., is charged the same interest asa loan of 4s., and a 
loan of 39s. 6d. an actually higher interest than a loan of 40s., since the 
former would pay on five 2s. and the latter only on four 2s. 6d. Still 
the simplicity of the reckoning, by making any extortion or evasion 
of the law so plainly visible, renders the Irish rate far superior for 
practical purposes to the old English 20 per cent., which involved 
complicated reckonings of fractions for which there is no corresponding 
coinage, and since the passing of the Act of 1872 it has been adopted 
throughout the three kingdoms. In other respects, however, pawning 
is a trifle more stringent in Ireland than with us. A penny instead of 
a halfpenny, is charged for the tickets of small pledges as well as of 
large; the time of redemption is limited to six months for pledges under 
20s., nine months for pledges between 20s. and 40s., and only over that 
amount does it reach our universal period of a year. Interest is 
charged for the entire month, not, as in Great Britain, for the half- 
month after the first month, and the “days of grace’ at the expira- 
tion of the month, during which no interest is charged, are only three. 
Indeed, pawning in Ireland is probably more costly than in any other 
country in the world, and in view of that fact an attempt to found 
the Mont de Piété system was made, in 1838, by some charitable 
persons. Unfortunately, the establishments were all opened in small 
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places where the cost of management could not possibly be recouped, 
for the pawning classes of Portadown, Tandragee, Lismore, and 
Newcastle were not possessed of sufficient pawnable property to keep 
expensive establishments going, and in 1841 the eight Monts de 
Piété of Ireland showed a deficit of £5,340. Six years later only 
three survived, and these also have long ago collapsed. But their 
bad luck was too easily accounted for to discourage advocates of the 
system, and several schemes for joint-stock pawnbroking were pro- 
jected in England, but with no better result. There are, however, 
several Scotch pawnbroking companies doing good business under the 
Pawnbrokers Act and paying a dividend of 10 per cent. to the share- 
holders. Pawning, though now very commonly practised in Scotland, 
is of comparatively recent introduction. In 1806 there was only one 
pawnbroker north of the Tweed; but this number had risen to 52 
in 1833, and to 312 in 1865, while at the last census Glasgow alone, 
with a population under half a million, supported 120 pawnbrokers, 
and Edinburgh between 20 and 30. As the century wore on and 
pawnbroking increased, it became more and more evident that the com- 
plicated Acts of George III. were so unworkable as to remain, in many 
respects, a dead letter; and, as may be inferred from the attempts 
to acclimatize Monts de Piété, there was a growing belief that the 
charges of pawnbrokers, and the profits of their trade, were very 
much too high, and as a preliminary to amending the Act an inquiry 
into the state of the trade was made, in 1870, before a Select Committee 

of the House of Commons; but, greatly to the surprise of those who read 
the reports, it then transpired that the profits of the pawnbroker are 
indeed no greater, if as great, as those of any other trader who invests 
capital in his business, and that, in fact, the net profits on several 
old established businesses doing large trade did not exceed 5 or 
6 per cent. In comparing the business of the pawnbroker with that 
of the Mont de Piété, it must be borne in mind that in Paris no loan 
under 2s. 6d. is granted, and that the least remunerative class of 
work is therefore refused. Loans below this value form at least a 
quarter of the pawnbroking done in England—indeed, they amount to 
half in many towns—and such pledges, unless they remain unre- 
deemed for four or five months, are taken at a loss to the pawnbroker. 
Trade competition, however, forces him to accept them, though pledges 
under 5s., unless they remain in pawn for a couple of months, do not 
pay the cost of handling. The average cost of taking a pledge varies 
in different establishments between 21d. and 3d., and a loan of 4s. is 
granted for one month at a charge of 13d.-—a penny interest and a 
halfpenny ticket charge, so that it is not until the second month is 
entered into that it recoups the broker for his outlay, and many 
better class brokers will not give loans below a certain amount—6d., 
9d., or ls. Such miserable advances are far more frequently made 
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for evil than for good, and pawnbrokers, police, and clergy are agreed 
that it would be well if loans of a few pence were prohibited, provided 
the prohibition could be made effectual. But the leaving-shop frus- 
trates all such attempts at legislation ; even as matters are they exist 
in all large towns, and drive an unacknowledged trade in country 
districts. They will take goods which no pawnbroker will accept, 
and from children, with whom, under a certain age (twelve through- 
out the kingdom, but raised by local police acts to sixteen in 
London and many other large towns), he may not deal. They will 
receive pledges which are obviously stolen and from drunken persons, 
and finally they are open at all hours and on Sunday. Against these 
many advantages must be set the fact that the transactions being 
conducted under the subterfuge of a sale no ticket is given, and 
therefore there is no security that the pledge will be returned, and 
that interest is charged at the rate of one penny in the shilling weekly, 
or £433 6s. 8d. per cent. per annum. Glasgow at one time enjoyed 
unenviable notoriety for the prevalence of “ wee pawns,” and in 1840 
there were known to be seven hundred of these brokers in the city, 
who between them must have lent out more than half a million of 
money at this extortionate interest. The vigilance of the police has 
done much to lessen this scandal; but such places will continue to 
exist so long as there is a class so poor, so drunken, so wretched 
and degraded as to be outcast from the pawnbrokers. 

By the Act of 1872 the earlier Acts are repealed, and licences, both 
within and without the metropolitan area, are charged at the uniform 
rate of £7 10s. per annum. The scale of interest adopted is the 
Irish rate, but for sums under 10s. only a halfpenny is charged for the 
ticket, and the price of the ticket as well as the rate of interest and 
the limit of time in which the pledge can be redeemed must be 
printed on the ticket, which is usually given free of charge for loans 
under Is., and some brokers of the higher class make no charge for 
ticket on loans of 2s. 6d. or even 5s. The legal rate of interest, 
where no contract is made, is 20 per cent., or ahalfpenny per month on 
every 2s. 6d. for sums between 10s. and £10, but special contracts 
can be entered into for loans over 40s., and these transactions are 
duly entered on a special contract ticket. £5, it will be remembered, 
is the outside sum for which pawnbrokers in New York may charge 
25 per cent. ; over that figure their interest is limited to 7 per cent., 
and our legal rate of 20 per cent. is undoubtedly extremely high when 
applied to such large sums; but large transactions are the exception 
in English pawnbroking, and this class of business is in the hands 
of the favoured few. With the majority of pawnbrokers the average 
value of pledges is probably only about 4s., and of 9,088,000 loans 
granted in Liverpool in 1870, four and a half millions were for 
2s. and under, and only 50,454, or less than one in every hundred and 
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eighty, for sums over £2 2s. We have no “little system,’’ as the 
Dutch have; our pawnbrokers are by law compelled to fill in the 
entries of the pawnbook as fully for a loan of 10d. as for one of £10; 
for though, as a matter of convenience, two ledgers are usually kept, 
one for “ low pledges,” that is pledges under 10s., which if unre- 
deemed for a year and a week become his absolute property, the 
other for “auction pledges,’ both are made out with the same 
expliciteness. 

The Act of 1872 closes the history of legislation for pawnbroking 
in England, for an attempt to include pawnbrokers in the Stolen 
Goods Bill of 1880 was so hotly resented as an unmerited insult, that 
they were excluded from its provisions pending an inquiry made 
before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, The evidence 
elicited was of an extremely contradictory nature, and nothing was 
proved except that there were honest pawnbrokers and pawnbrokers 
indifferent to honesty in others, but that, generally speaking, the 
trade was willing to give assistance to the police, but had an 
extremely natural objection to the inconvenience and monetary loss 
resulting from prolonged attendance at the police court. The 
astounding fact that of the 6,000,000 forfeited pledges sold in 
London in 1882 only ninety-six were claimed by the police can be 
brought forward as an argument to prove the inefficacy of the law, 
or the extreme rarity of the reception of stolen goods. A bill called 
by the inoffensive title “to Amend the Pawnbrokers Act”’ passed 
through the House of Lords in the summer of 1883, but it was 
among the many measures crowded out of the Commons by stress of 
business. 

A perusal of the evidence given before the various committees by 
police and magistrates, lay helpers and pawnbrokers, leads to the 
conclusion that though there is much to be said against the unthrifty 
custom of habitual pawning, there is no true bill against the trade. 
The rate of interest, ruinous though it must be to all who resort to 
pawning except as an occasional means of raising money, does not 
return more than a fair profit for capital invested and labour given, 
and the evil is rather in the abuse of a necessary institution than 
the manner in which the trade is carried on. 

Pawnbroking must be accepted as an inevitable thing—an absvlute 
necessity in all civilized society. To provide for the proverbial rainy 
day is often possible, but it is seldom within the power of the working 
class to make full provision for a prolonged spell of bad weather, and 
in such seasons, when sickness or hard times press hardly, there is no 
means of raising money with so little hardship or loss of self-respect as 
is afforded by the pawnbroker. Early in the history of the world the 
poor found out that it is less ruinous to pledge than to sell their little 
goods, and knowing this, they will exercise this right of theirs, with 
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the sanction of law or without it; and, indeed, all that the State can 
justly do is to frame laws for the defence of the weak, and provide 
that his loan be granted with the least oppression possible. These 
conditions are fulfilled in theory by the Monts de Piété, and there 
can be no doubt that the institutions assist a class who could find no 
relief at the pawnbroker’s, and that “ they operate to restrain usury 
and to succour in distress those citizens neither rich nor poor. They 
contribute to the diminution of pauperism. They aid the labouring 
man in time of sickness, want of work, or accidental distress. They 
preserve the honour of the poor citizen, and prevent him from having 
recourse to disreputable means for the procurement of money. They 
often sustain the credit of the merchant, and many a small manufac- 
turer has by them been carried through a crisis that might otherwise 
have overwhelmed him.”” The small merchant finds little relief at 
the pawnbroker’s ; a charge of 7 or of 20 per cent. per annum makes 
all the difference between relief and embarrassment. Moreover the 
Monts de Piété are constructed to receive the most unwieldy pledges 
—pianos and huge pieces of furniture which few pawnbrokers will 
warehouse. Money, with us, is usually raised on such things as these 
by a bill of sale. Our pawnbroker, then, is concerned for the most part 
with a class whose business is conducted by the Monts de Piété at 
an acknowledged loss, and with a still poorer class whose pledges it 
rejects, and who, in France, raise their little loans in unlicensed 
places and at unknown rates of interest. The institution which lends 
nothing under 2s. 6d., and which is open only during the busy hours 
of middle day, is freed from many of the abuses and evils which 
beset the pawnbroker; but a deep knowledge of the wants and 
privations of the very poor—to whom its help is not extended—would 
be needed ere one could pronounce whether its veto on low pawning 
is more powerful to restrain the drunken, the thriftless, and the dis- 
honest, or to consign the needy {o the tender mercies of the illicit 
leaving-shop. 
F. Manet Rosinson. 
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GOETHE. 
Il.—GOETHE IN ITALY.* 


WueEn I accepted the office of President of the English Goethe 
Society—an honour which I value highly—I was aware that my pre- 
decessor, Professor Max Miiller, had given an example in his inau- 
gural address which it would be difficult, or rather indeed impossible, 
for me to follow. He came before you bearing a great thought, if I 
may say so, in his right hand, and a rare literary treasure-trove in 
his left. His thought was that of a “ world literature,” that cosmo- 
politan literature of which Goethe had dreamed, and of which Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller is himself so distinguished a representative. He, 
who hasdone much to bring the East and West into spiritual contact, 
a countryman of Goethe, whom, however, we regard as one of our- 
selves, appropriately spoke on that great theme of a world-literature 
before a Society which endeavours to draw closer the intellectual 
bonds between England and our German kinsfolk. And he brought, 
as I have said, in his left hand a treasure-trove—those letters, since 
published, which went to and fro between him who was to become 
the foremost Englishman of letters of our century, Carlyle, and 
Goethe, who at that time was the venerable president of European 
literature. 

It was not to be expected that such good fortune could befal this 
Society a second time. I come before you to-night bearing no such 
gift. I come as a student of Goethe to meet my fellow-students, 
feeling that in one particular I am on a level with those among them 
for whom my respect is greatest, since no one can have a more vivid 
sense than I have of the magnitude and the worth of Goethe study. 
When a great author confronts us like an Alp which we are about to 
climb, we gaze up with a vague and bewildering sense of immen- 
sity, but it is not until we have climbed for so many hours and again 
for so many hours, and find that we are still on the slopes which 
overhang the vale, while new peaks and shoulders of the hills, 
ascents and descents, cliff and stream and forest have come into view 
—it is only then that our vague feeling of immensity becomes 
defined into an actual experience of vastness. Now Goethe, as every 
member of this club of climbers must know, is a name not for one 
Alpine summit, but for an entire Alpine range, of which each parti- 


(1) An Address delivered by the writer as President of the English Goethe Society, on 
June 28, in the Westminster Town Hall. 
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cular height bears its special cognomen—Goethe the poet, lyrical, 
epic, or dramatic, Goethe the writer of tales, Goethe the critic of art, 
Goethe the statesman, Goethe the man of science, Goethe the sage. 
As we can return summer after summer to the Swiss or Tyrolean 
highlands, and still find new work and new pleasure cut out for us, 
so it is with Goethe. Of all authors he is perhaps the least exhaus- 
tible, the author of widest range, the author whose total work is most 
broadly based. Yet throughout all this range and variety there is 
manifest a unity of nature; he is everywhere characteristically 
Goethe. In this vast range and variety of Goethe we have one war- 
rant for the existence of our Society ; there is room and scope here 
for a cheerful company of fellow-workmen and fellow-wanderers, and 
Goethe himself has provided us with a marching song :— 





































** Keep not standing fix’d and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam ; 
Head and hand, where’er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home ; 
Where the sun our eyes doth visit 
We are gay, whate’er betide ; 
To give room for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide.” 


In the case of this Society, although it is occupied with a single 
* author, we need be under noapprehension that by devotion to that one 
author we are narrowing our interests or the field of our labour. A 
society may well exist for the study of a single author when that 
author is something more than a mere writer, when he is, so to 
speak, a department of knowledge. And among the ‘authors of 
Christendom there are three, and perhaps only three, of whom this 
may be said: one belonging to the medieval world, one to the great 
epoch of the Renaissance, and one to modern times—Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Goethe. Whatever question may have been raised, 
reasonably or unreasonably, as to the raison d’étre of other societies, it 
is certain that a Dante Society, a Shakespeare Society, and a Goethe 
Society, can each fully justify its existence. 

Let me here make a personal confession. A long while ago, 
several years before the foundation of this Society, it was a dream of 
mine that I might give the best season of my manhood to the study 
of Goethe, and might perhaps do some piece of work, on behalf of 
English readers, which should prove not altogether unworthy of my 
subject. But I had a sense, in which there was some pleasure as 
well as some pain, of the magnitude of the undertaking, and of the 
chances of life. I felt assured that no part of Gocthe’s total work 
could be rightly understood or seen in position until one had acquired 
a notion of the whole; and to acquire a notion of the whole is not 
the work of a day or a week. I procured for myself a folio manu- 
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script book, of the dimensions of a merchant’s ledger, and wrote on 
the first page the name of “Goethe.” It was to contain the rude 
beginnings of a study of all Goethe’s works. I chose as a motto for 
my manuscript book some words of Shakespeare—those speeches in 
which young Troilus, impatient for the possession of Cressida’s love, 
is met by the discreet answers of Pandarus, who assures him that the 
business of wooing and winning must needs be as slow, through its 
many and elaborate processes, as that of bringing a cake to perfection. 


** Pandarus. He that will have a cake out of the wheat must needs tarry the 
grinding. 

** Troilus. Have I not tarried ? 

“* Pan, Ay, the grinding; but you must tarry the bolting. 

‘* Tro. Have I not tarried ? 

“* Pan. Ay, the bolting, but you must tarry the leavening. 

‘Tro. Still have I tarried. 

“Pan. Ay, to the leavening; but here’s yet in tho word ‘hereafter’ the 
kneading, the making of the cake, the heating of the oven and the baking.” 


I will not say that it was an ill omen to choose my motto from a 
play so unpropitious to the vows of lovers as Troilus and Cressida ; 
but the kneading, the making of my cake, the heating of the oven 
and the baking are still things of the future. Some pages of my 
ledger are well filled with a record of my gains in merchandise, but 
a larger number remain empty. Other studies, which could not be 
put by, drew me away from Goethe ; and now when I return to him, 
I do so with a deep conviction that though in dealing with a foreign 
literature one may do much useful work, it is all but impossible for a 
man to produce critical work of the first rank and authority except 
with reference to the literature written in his mother tongue. 
Perhaps this may seem a disheartening word to say to the members 
of an English Goethe Society, but it need not be disheartening, and 
I am convinced that it is profoundly true. There are depths lying 
below consciousness in which we live while the speech familiar to us 
from the days of our childhood sounds in our ears. It is impossible 
for us, however intimate we may be with a foreign literature, to live 
in it as deeply as we live in what has been uttered in our English 
speech. ‘The heart,’ I have said elsewhere, “is not bi-lingual. 
The whole of this English language is alive for us, and nerve is 
everywhere connected with nerve. A myriad of inexplicable associa- 
tions have come into existence ; word finds an echoing response from 
its brother word ; deep answers to deep. We are in an old and well- 
known land; yet a land in which wonders and enchantments may at 
any moment surprise us.” The loveliness of a line of poetry in an 
alien speech may touch us exquisitely, but it lacks the effects derived 
from those harmonics which in our tongue are consciously or uncon- 
sciously felt as present along with the fundamental sound. Now the 
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basis of the best criticism lies in the depths of instinctive feeling. 
In dealing with French or German literature we shall always fall 
short of a Frenchman or a German in the instinct for what is right, 
or in quickness and subtlety of apprehension, or in sureness of move- 
ment, or in our sense of proportion and perspective, or in our recog- 
nition of relative values. I do not forget the excellent works of 
Englishmen on foreign literature, some written to good purpose by 
members of this Society; nor do I forget that German critics have 
made contributions of substantial value to the study of English 
literature. Still the real master in German literature is necessarily 
a German, and in English literature, an Englishman. 

For the present, at all events, while the yet unpublished papers of 
the Goethe archives are in the hands of German scholars, we are 
virtually out of the running. And there never was a group of 
Goethe students more skilled, more judicious, or better equipped 
with learning and good sense than the leading Goethe scholars in 
Germany of to-day. We cannot enter into a generous rivalry 
with them on equal terms, and we may be well content to follow in 
their steps. There is much for us to do in extending and enriching 
our own knowledge of Goethe ; and perhaps, as a consequence of our 
position which obliges us to view Goethe, as it were, from a certain 
distance, we may contribute something towards a true feeling for the 
whole man and his total work. There may arise a danger among 
German scholars that in so wide a field each one may become a 
specialist in some particular department of Goethe study, and that 
Goethe may be thus parcelled into fragments. We who must of 
necessity occupy ourselves less with minute details may have the 
advantage which goes along with our defect: we may keep the 
larger outlines of Goethe’s mind and work constantly in view, and 
thus give back to Germany some of the debt which we owe to her 
Shakespeare scholars. No German student of Shakespeare of course 
can compare with Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps as a diligent and successful 
inquirer into the minutest details of Shakespeare’s biography. No 
German student has approached Dyce in tact and sureness as a 
textual critic. But while it has happened that some English Shake- 
spearean scholars in their devotion toa special field of study have 
lost sight of the man Shakespeare and his total work, such writers as 
Kreyssig and Gervinus have at least helped us to feel the importance 
of a complete study of Shakespeare’s mind and Shakespeare’s art. 
In the General Introduction to the Writings of Goethe which this 
Society aims at producing, and which it is hoped may be issued to 
members during the present year, something will be done towards 
providing each of us with an outline map of the country through 
which we desire to travel. We shall there see the lie of the land 
and the larger features of the district. It will then be possible for 
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any one of us to move forward from our general conception of the 
whole to the more minute examination of some portion of that 
whole ; and we shall see that portion not as an isolated fragment, 
but as it stands related to what is central. Thus moving to and 
fro between what is general and what is special we shall neither lose 
ourselves and our subject in vague views nor forget the truth that 
the details of microscopic study, valuable as they may be, are 
valuable chiefly not as an end, but as means to an end. 

I purpose this evening to say something on what may be regarded 
as a capital event in Goethe’s intellectual life—his visit to Italy. 
Several aids towards the fuller understanding of this memorable 
passage in the story of his life have appeared in recent years. In 
the Hempel edition of Goethe’s works the Italidnische Reise is edited 
by Diintzer with that writer’s exemplary diligence and erudition. 
He has included among his illustrations of the text many important 
letters belonging to that period written by Goethe to his secretary 
Seidel, to the Grand Duke, to Friedrich von Stein, and others. An 
excellent monograph, narrative and critical, entitled Goethe en Italie, 
has been written by a French author, M. Théophile Cart. Ingeni- 
ous essays on two projected works belonging to the Italian period, 
the Nausikaa and the Iphigenie in Delphi, are included in the post- 
humous collection of studies, Aujfsdtze iiber Goethe, by that admirable 
critic and historian of literature, whose untimely loss we deplore, 
Wilhelm Scherer. The second volume of the publications of the 
Goethe Gesellschaft presents us with the first fruits of the exami- 
nation of the Goethe archives in diaries and letters from Italy to 
Frau von Stein and Herder, from which, a quarter of a century after 
they had been written, portions of the [talidnische Reise were formed." 
Here is ample material for study; but in essentials the impression 
which we had obtained from Goethe’s own account of his Italian 
sojourn remains unchanged. If in his delightful book there be a 
certain element of “Dichtung” as well as of ‘ Wahrheit” the 
“Dichtung” is in no sense opposed to the “ Wahrheit,” but is 
rather its development or expression in a higher sphere of feeling 
and of thought. 

It is exactly one hundred years since Goethe returned from Italy 
to his German home. On June 18, 1788, he re-entered Weimar after 
an absence of nearly two years. This evening we celebrate the 
centenary of the close of that memorable epoch in the history of 
Goethe’s intellectual development. He himself has spoken of the 
Italian journey as if it were no less than the beginning of a new life. 


(1) I may also mote as important the lectures of Hermann Grimm, and his article 
‘*Goethe in Italien,” in his Fiinfzehn Essays, and the introduction to Schuchardt’s 
edition of the Italidnische Reise. The edition of that work, illustrated by Julie von 
Kahle, with an introduction by Diintzer, I have not seea. 
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“T reckon a second birthday,” he writes, “a true new birth from the 
day that I entered Rome.”’ And again: 


‘‘ The new birth, which is re-moulding me from centre to surface, is still in 
process. I thought indeed that there was something to be learnt here; but that 
I should have to take so low a place in the school, that I should have to forget 
so much that I had learnt, or rather completely unlearn so much, is what I had 
not suspected. Now, however, I am convinced of this, and have wholly 
yielded up myself ; and the more I am obliged to renounce myself, the happier 
Iam. Iam like an architect, who would build a tower, and finds that he has 
laid a bad foundation; he becomes aware of the fact betimes, and willingly 
pulls down what he had raised above the earth, endeavours to broaden and 
improve his ground-plan, to strengthen his basis, and already rejoices in anti- 
cipating the assured stability of his future erection. Heaven grant that, on 
my return, the moral gains which this life in a larger world has brought to me 
may be discernible! Yes, indeed, the moral sense as well as the artistic is 
being renewed within me.” 


So Goethe himself felt, and the students of his life and the critics 
of his works have generally admitted the fact that the man who left 
Rome in 1788 was not the same man who entered Rome in 1786. 
Some have maintained that then for the first time his genius found 
its true direction. Others, and among them M. Scherer, have dated 
from the Italian journey a gradual cooling of his temperament, and 
a marked increase in what they term his artistic egoism. 

What is the truth in this matter? Was so great a change really 
effected in Goethe during the two years in Italy ? If so, what was 
the nature of that change? And did loss or gain preponderate ? 

If any one thing more than another may be indicated as the secret, 
the open secret, of Goethe’s life, it is the double nature of the man, 
and the need felt by him of adjusting to each other the halves which 
made up this complex nature. On the one hand he was a poet, with 
a poet’s ardent temperament, caught at times in the toils of his own 
passions, following lures of his imagination, imposing his own moods 
upon external nature, seeing objects in colours projected on them 
from his own emotions. On the other hand he was from the first a 
man of reason and reflection, one who felt the need of self-mastery 
and self-regulation, who valued order in things external, and still 
more order in his thoughts and harmony in his feelings, one resolved 
not to be imposed on by his moods, but if possible to see things as 
they are. We know how in his writings Goethe is profoundly 
interested in two opposite types of character—the man of emotions 
and of imagination, and again the man of reflection and self-control ; 
we remember how it pleases him to set the one over against the other, 
Werther set over against Albert, Wilhelm Meister set over against 
Jarno and Lothario, Tasso set over against Antonio, Edward and 
Ottilie set over against Charlotte and the Captain. Goethe repre- 
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sents in his art that which he best understood from his own experi- 
ence, and thus all his writings, as he himself said, had first been 
lived, all are fragments of a great confession, all, as he declared of 
Tasso, are bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. The contrast be- 
tween these two types of character is in some degree also the contrast 
between the earlier Faust, who, gazing on the setting sun, longs for 
wings on which to follow the ebbing flood of light— 


‘‘T hasten on, his beams eternal drinking, 
The Day before me, and the Night behind, 
Above me heaven unfurled, the floor of waves beneath me,—- 


A glorious dream!” 
between this Faust and the elder Faust who needs no wings and 
whose whole desire is to rescue a piece of solid earth from the en- 
croaching sea as a region for habitation by a race of free and 
energetic men :— 
‘* Let man look round him here! Here plant his foot! 

The world is to the Active never mute. 

We know but what we grasp. What need have we 

Of thoughts that wander through eternity °” 


Such an enthusiasm of well-defined, beneficent activity as that of 
the aged Faust suffices well, Goethe assures us, for the needs of 
earth, and prepares a man, if anything can prepare him, for his 
future Himmelfahrt, that ascent which the spirit of Faust experiences 
under the guidance of contemplative wisdom, innocence, and love, 
from circle to circle of the celestials. 

Nothing, perhaps, is expressed by Goethe with a deeper accent of 
sincerity than the desire for inward harmony which possessed him. 
And the pain of moral dissonance and the need of moral reconcilia- 
tion often form the motive of his poetical creations. Earlier poetry 
represents heroic persons contending against the forces of external 
nature, contending against their fellows or vainly struggling with 
fate. There are seas to be rowed through and justling rocks, mon- 
sters to be tamed, robbers to be bound or slain, cities and champions 
to be subdued. Or by some impious deed committed, it may be 
unaware, the immitigable wrath of a God is aroused, and through 
sire and son the inexorable doom must be accomplished. Even in 
Shakespeare’s tragic dramas how strong is the stress of external cir- 
ecumstance. The love of youth and maiden in Verona grows upon 
the hatred of the rival houses, and is brought to an untimely end by 
that hatred. In what a world of chicanery, fraud, espionage, secret 
crime Hamlet moves, and how terrible a duty is imposed on him by 
fate! In what strong toils of serpentine craft and malice the heroic 
Othello is enfolded! But in Goethe’s dramatic studies of character 
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it is not so, or at least it is not so in the same degree.’ An inward 
malady is studied; it is life itself which ails. Why must Werther 
die? Because measureless desire within the limits of a human breast 
makes him its victim: could he but regulate that desire, and bring 
his inward being into harmony, he were saved. Who has brought 
Faust to that pass in which he must needs summon Mephistopheles 
to his aid? Who but Faust himself, since he can set no bounds to 
his passion for knowledge and his thirst for the joy of life. Man, 
as Goethe expressed it, is the offspring of two worlds, the finite and 
the infinite, and hence the riddle of his existence. But if we cannot 
solve that riddle in its deepest meanings, we can at least meet it with 
a provisional, practical solution. We can strengthen and build up 
the regulative side of our nature ; we can calm and clear our sense of 
sight, train our will, seek the infinite by pressing on every side into 
the finite, and lose ourselves and find ourselves again by pure, disin- 
terested attachment to the external objects which are most in har- 
mony with our nature. 

The Sorrows of Werther gave literary expression to the eighteenth 
century reaction against the tyranny of the understanding; it ren- 
dered into art all the excess of sensibility, the new feeling for 
nature, the revolt against formality and convention proper to the 
movement which in England produced Clarissa and The Sentimental 
Journey, which in France produced the Nouvelle Héloise, and which 
in Germany became known as the Sturm und Drang. But though 
one-half of Goethe’s complex nature furnished material for the 
character of Werther, Goethe himself, as Mr. Lewes truly says, was 
no Werther. Endowed with extraordinary sensibility, he had that 
within him from the outset which in due time would regulate his 
sensibility, and bring it into obedience to a law of reason. When a 
child, and tortured by the irritation which follows smallpox, he held 
down his hands lest he might disfigure his face by a touch. At 
another time he invited his schoolfellows to beat him with rods in 
order that he might acquire the power of mastering bodily pain. A 
little later he fell in love with Stoicism, and took Epictetus for his 
master. To conquer a giddy head he regularly climbed the Stras- 
burg spire, and sat on the narrow resting-place at the summit, look- 
ing down on the abyss. What else, indeed, does Goethe do in 
Werther but climb to a giddier height, from which others had flung 
themselves down to destruction, and there study his own sensations 
with a view to mastering them, as he afterwards studied the battle 
fever when, in the French campaign, he went under fire at the out- 
work of La Lune? Goethe was no Werther, and yet it would be 
untrue to say that the sentimental fever described in his novel was 
not in his blood. In his blood it certainly was, as the letters to 


(1) See Bernays: Der Junge Goethe ; Einleitung, xxxviii.—xlii. 
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the Countess Stolberg, of a later date than Werther, suffice to 
prove :— 

***On this day of last week,’ he writes to her, ‘Lili was here. And at that 
time I was in the fearfullest, gayest, sweetest state in all my life (I might 
say). O Gustchen, why canI not tell anything about it? Why? How I 
looked at the moon and the world through the hottest tears of love, and every- 
thing rapturous surrounded me. And in the distance the forest-horn and the 
noisy mirth of the wedding guests. Gustchen, since the storm I am—not at 
rest, but quiet—quiet for me, and only fear another tempest which in the most 


peaceful days is ever gathering, and—good-night, Angel. Rarest, rarest 


maiden !”"! 


This outbreak is quite in the Werther manner, and it is evident 
that when the letter containing this passage and other letters in the 
same tone were written, Goethe was still either actually subject 
to the sentimental fever or at least in love with the sentimental 
style. 

At this time Goethe was in his twenty-seventh year. Within a 
few weeks he had begun the ten years’ residence at Weimar which 
preceded his Italian travels. These ten years of service at Weimar 
gave his character its adult shape and set. As he advanced towards 
mid-manhood, the reflective and regulative side of his nature 
naturally gained in strength. The public duties undertaken by him 
acted as a counterpoise to his passions and imagination. It was 
necessary to turn his attention to matters which were indeed of great 
importance, but which had no peculiar affinity for his genius; it was 
necessary to master a mass of practical details connected with affairs 
of the state; and in order to do this Goethe was obliged to direct his 
mind outwards, and become, for the time at least, disengaged from 
his private emotions and imaginings. While superintending the 
revival of the Ilmenau mines, while acting on the Commission of 
Buildings, while studying the subject of finance, while presiding 
over the War Department and the Department of Public Roads, he 
was in truth delivering himself from the sentimental fever and 
widening the basis of his moral being. “I will manage the War 
Department well,’ Goethe notes in his diary (February 1, 1779), 
“because in business I have no imagination at all; I will originate 
nothing on my own account, but only rightly know and faithfully 
order that which is.” Much of this public work never ceased to be 
irksome to Goethe, but some of it led him on to the pursuit of scien- 
tific knowledge, a pursuit conducted in his own peculiar way, which 
was not altogether that of a man of science. The creator of Werther, 
with his tears and his sighs of limitless desire, can now spend his 
days collecting or arranging mineralogical specimens, and his nights, 


(1) Der Junge Goethe, iii. 107; and translated in Mr. E. Bell’s Zarly and Miscellaneous 
Letters of Goethe, p. 257. 
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not in reading Ossian beneath the moon, but in writing an essay on 
granite. Botany and comparative anatomy now interest him pro- 
foundly, and everywhere in external nature he finds himself in 
the presence of order, law, constant uniformities, which he delights 
to trace ; and in following the processes of nature he comes to vene- 
rate her harmonies and to acquire something of her calm. Thus, by 
ways laborious and sometimes even painful, Goethe, during these 
first ten years at Weimar, was gaining in the power of reflection and 
self-control ; was submitting to the limitations of the intellect and 
the will, learning at the same time to work strenuously within those 
limits ; was becoming capable of pure and disinterested observation ; 
was delivering himself from the errors of his own temperament and 
passions. 

But how did it fare during these years with the poet in Goethe ? 
The oppression of public business beyond question weighed heavily 
on the poet. It was not always that he could feel as when he wrote 
in his diary of January 13, 1779: “The pressure of business is very 
beautiful for the soul; when the burden is gone the play of the 
spirit is the freer, the enjoyment of life is quickened.”” More often he 
painfully recognises the fact that the life of the man of affairs is 
fatal to the continuity of imaginative effort. It was a period of 
great designs interrupted, and, if not foiled, at least held in check. 
Faust and Egmont still remained fragments; Wilhelm Meister was 
written in part and was laid aside; Zasso was conceived and was 
carried as far as the second act; Iphigenia, indeed, was completed, 
but in a form which was afterwards rejected as unsuitable for the 
matter; that poem of large and singular design, Die Geheimnissc, 
stood still when little more than the introduction was written. 
Obviously there was a danger that the poet in Goethe might be 
overborne by the statesman and public servant—or there would have 
been such a danger if the emotional and imaginative side of Goethe’s 
nature had not been kept constantly quick and stirring through the 
ardour of his feeling for Frau von Stein. During ten years she was 
a centre for his hopes and fears, his happiness and his troubles, a 
representative for him of the ideal, a rallying point for his emotions 
and his imagination.’ Goethe’s lyrical feeling during this period 
is to be found less in the pieces of verse written on rare occasions 
than in his daily letters to his beloved friend. What her influence 
upon him was may be understood from reading the Iphigenia. She 
was both law and impulse to his heart, at once quickening all his 
emotions and calming their turbulence, and setting strict bounds to 

(1) The latest expression of opinion which I have noted, that of Erich Schmidt, on 
the once disputed question of the nature of Gocthe’s relations with Frau von Stein, is 
that of all competent students of Goethe’s life in recent years. ‘‘ No one now need get 
angry,” he says, ‘‘ over any formal bills of indictment against Frau von Stein, they 
have descended voiceless to Orcus.”’ 
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their advance. She instructed him in refinements of feeling which 
were beyond the comprehension of the passionate young man who 
had flung himself into the boisterous pleasures of the Court during 
the first wild days at Weimar. And yet it must be frankly said 
that the relation with Frau von Stein was not and could not be 
soundly and securely based; it necessarily lacked all the quietudes 
and trustful ease of domestic life; it suffered from a constant ten- 
dency to an unhealthy strain. 

It seems as if I had forgotten the subject of Goethe in Italy; but 
that subject has all the time been before my mind. We have seen 
how the great affair of Goethe’s life was his need of inward har- 
mony ; that this harmony was difficult to attain in his case, because 
of the existence within him of powers which to a certain extent were 
rival powers—on the one hand his passions and imagination, the pas- 
sions and imagination of a poet, and on the other hand his intellect 
and will—such an intellect as cannot be satisfied until it sees things 
as they are, unstained by the cross-lights of passion or temperament, 
a will set upon gaining the power of complete self-control and self- 
regulation. And we have seen how during the years at Weimar, 
which preceded Goethe’s sojourn in Italy, these two sides of his 
nature stood apart each from the other ; how public duties tended to 
cultivate and strengthen the regulative side of his character, and 
yet that these duties were often irksome and alien to his truer self ; 
how, on the other hand the influence of Frau von Stein cultivated 
and refined his passions and imagination, and yet that the relation to 
Frau von Stein was necessarily, to a certain extent, an unnatural 
and unhealthy relation. We may now put the question again, 
What new development in Goethe’s genius and character was effected 
during his two years’ residence in Italy ? 

In answer to this question I would say: Nothing essential was 
added to Goethe’s nature by his Italian travels, but that was the 
season when he came into full and happy possession of himself ; then 
for the first time he was at harmony with himself and with the wuld 
around him; then for the first time the two parts of his complex 
nature were organically united, and instead of contending within 
him for mastery, helped each the other, so that his imagination and 
passions became regulated, ordered, and rational, and his self-control 
and his methods of “the intellect became almost like a happy instinct ; 
then first for his mind order became one with freedom. 

His own delightful book, the Italidnische Reise, tells us of the 
various objects which made each its due impression on his spirit 
—the Graeco-Roman sculptures, the frescoes of Michael Angelo, 
the tapestries after Raphael, the Church ceremonies, the life of 
the people, the sun and sea of Naples, the vacant streets of Pompeii, 
the fires and rumours of Vesuvius, the Sicilian bays and head- 
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lands. It would be an interesting study to trace the succession 
of his varying moods, and to inquire how these varying moods stand 
related to his abiding personality. Here, from the point of view 
which we have taken, it is less important to note the objects seen 
by Goethe than to consider how he saw them. The temper and 
habits of mind, the intellectual methods which he had acquired in 
the course of his public duties and his scientific pursuits at Weimar, 
were now directed upon objects not alien to his genius but in closest 
kinship with that genius. The seriousness and steadfastness with 
which he had applied himself to the mining operations at Ilmenau, 
to finance, to the duties of the War Department and the Department 
of Public Roads, were now turned to account in the study of things 
for which a poet and lover of beauty could care with his whole heart. 
The habits of pure, disinterested observation which he had found to 
be essential in his efforts to master the affairs of State were now 
employed in the world of the imagination. Had Goethe visited 
Rome ten years earlier we should probably have received some 
remarkable records of a sentimental journey, like the earlier Letters 
from Switzerland, which were represented as having been found 
among Werther’s papers after his death.' The writer would 
probably have allowed his imagination to play around all the 
romantic memories of the capital of the world. But of sentiment 
or of phantasy and romance there is not a word in the Italian Travels. 
In the Viceroy’s palace at Palermo Goethe made the acquaintance of 
a lively little Maltese gentleman, who had had some acquaintance 
with Weimar in former days. Having asked after old friends, he 
added: ‘And how is the person who, full of youth and vivacity 
‘when I was there, in himself made rain and fine weather? I forget 
his name, but he is the author of Werther.” After a little pause, as 
if he were considering, Goethe replied: “I am the person about 
whom you are kindly inquiring.” With the most manifest tokens 
of astonishment, the little Maltese drew back and cried: ‘“ There 
must have been a great change then.” ‘Oh, yes,” rejoined Goethe, 
“between Weimar and Palermo I have undergone many a change.”’ 
Among the many changes which took place between the Werther 
period and that of the Italian Travels, perhaps none was more 
important than the change from that habit of mind which led him 
to project his own moods over all external objects to the habit of 
mind which enabled him to submit patiently to the object and 
receive from it a pure and true impression. 

Although it was happiness to Goethe to escape from the strange 
miscellany of occupations which made up his public duties at 
Weimar, he travelled, not for rest or pleasure, but for fresh toil and 


(1) The Letters from Switzerland, of 1779, are written in a very different spirit, and 
show how much Goethe had gained in the interval. 
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effort. He speaks with a touch of contempt of those tourists who 
bring back with them, in return for their fatigue and money, 
nothing but a mere J have seenit. His own feeling was not that of 
a sight-seer, but of a scholar going through his classes. He quotes 
with approbation the words of Winckelmann: “ In Rome, I believe, 
is the high school for all the world, and I also have been purified 
and tried in it.” And at a later date, when Rome had grown 
familiar to him, he himself writes: ‘I have entered too big a school 
to get speedily through my classes. My sense of art, my small 
talents must here go through the whole course and become matured, 
else I shall bring you back but half a friend, and the old longing, 
labouring, groping, crawling will go on anew.” When looking 
back at the four months of his earlier residence in Rome he could 
declare that not a moment had been lost; that, he adds, is much to 
say, but not more than the fact. In order the better to escape dis- 
tractions and concentrate himself he travelled incognito, and avoided 
society, except that of the group of friendly German artists (includ- 
ing among them the charming Angelica Kaufmann) whom he felt to 
be aids to his progress. ‘ People would like to entice me here, too,” 
he writes (Aug. 18, 1787), “out of my stillness and methodic 
arrangements, and draw me into the world. I guard myself as well 
as I can—promise, postpone, slip out of it, promise again, and play 
the Italian with the Italians. . . . I am as shy of ladies and gentle- 
men as of some sore disease ; I feel ill as often as I see them driving.”’ 
In such self-concentration and solitude Goethe’s study of the public 
buildings and statues and paintings of Rome was a noble excitement 
of all his faculties, but an excitement in which his faculties worked 
so harmoniously that it put on the aspect of a blissful calm. We 
feel in every page of his Italian Travels how his whole nature was 
quickened and exalted by the presence of beautiful things as it had 
never been before, and at the same time we feel that he possessed 
his soul in a profound composure—such a peace as we see in a river 
when, swift and crystalline, it moves forward with all the weight of 
its waters, meeting no obstacle, but under strict control of its 
restraining banks. ‘ According to my fashion,” he writes (Feb. 27, 
1787), “I am quite still and calm.” And again: “ Here we come 
into a very great school, where one day says so much that we dare 
say nothing of the day. Yes, indeed, it were wise if, tarrying here 
for years, one should preserve a Pythagorean silence.’ And again, 
at Naples: “To pass through such a countless multitude, for ever 
restless and in motion, is indeed something remarkable and salutary. 
How they all stream to and fro, and yet each finds his own way and 
aim. In so great a crowd and bustle I feel myself perfectly calm 
and solitary ; the greater the turmoil of the streets, the more I am 
at rest.’’ If we look at the portrait of Goethe painted by his friend 
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Tischbein, we shall see in his face the calm which possessed his 
spirit, and that earnestness without severity which at this time 
characterised him. He rests on an overturned Egyptian obelisk, and 
gazes forth over the Campagna ; and through his eyes we read the 
union of energy and repose in a great spirit. ‘Goethe,’ wrote 
Tischbein to a friend, ‘‘ was already known to me fairly well through 
you and other friends, and the descriptions which I had heard of 
him. I found him what I had imagined him tobe. Only his great 
calm and tranquillity I could not have conceived beforehand, nor the 
power which he possesses of everywhere finding himself at home. 
What especially delights me in him is the simplicity of his life. He 
asked of me only one little bedroom in which he could work undis- 
turbed, and a frugal meal, which I could easily procure, so content 
is he with a little. There he sits now, working at his Jphigenia till 
nine o’clock; then he goes out to see the great works of art. He is 
seen by few people of distinction, and receives no visitors except the 
artists.” * 

At first there seemed something overwhelming and almost terrible 
to Goethe in the greatness of Rome—not, indeed, its material great- 
ness, but the vast output of human intellect and will here made 
manifest. ‘‘Can man,” he asks, “‘ ever make himself equal to all that 
here surrounds him of the noble, the vast, and the cultured?” As 
we find the sea deeper the farther we advance into it, so, Goethe 
declares, was it with him and the study of the city. “I have lately,” 
he writes, “‘ been tossed hither and thither by mighty forces, and, as 
indeed is natural, I do not always know where I am standing.” But 
he had learnt at Weimar how to deal with an oppressive weight of 
facts requiring to be gradually mastered and thought into clearness, 
and now he could apply his method to this mass of new sensations and 
delights. On revisiting what at first had filled him with amazement, 
he felt the amazement pass away, or at least diminish, and an intelli- 
gent sympathy and a purer perception of the true value of objects 
take its place. 

In Goethe’s method of study the first principle was that nothing 
should be allowed to stand between himself and the individual, con- 
crete object; no tradition, no second-hand criticism, no doctrinaire 
generalisation. He required an immediate impression as the founda- 
tion of all knowledge. Not that he was slow to make use of what 
others have accomplished for our benefit; he read his Winckelmann 
devoutly, and placed perhaps too much reliance on his guide-book by 
Volkmann ; nor did he fail to turn to good account the culture of his 
artist friends. But he held that real knowledge did not begin until 
he had placed himself in direct contact with the objects. “I will not 
give myself any rest,” he says, “ till nothing remains a mere word or 


(1) December, 1786, Aus Tischbein’s Leben und Briefwechsel, p. 39. 
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tradition for me, till everything becomes a living conception.” And 
again: “ In art I must at least attain this—that everything shall be 
direct, intuitive knowledge, that nothing remain a tradition or a name.” 
But in order to see things in their truth and purity it is necessary 
to come to them without prepossession, or prejudice, or self-will; it is 
necessary to yield with a wise passiveness, or rather with a strenuous 
submission, to the object while it works upon us. Goethe speaks of 
himself as having acquired only lately the power of seeing things, 
for formerly he saw in and with things what actually was not there ; 
and he valued his attempts at drawing from the antique, from the 
life, and from landscape, chiefly as a means of learning to see all that 
is in an object and nothing that is not init. For such pure observa- 
tion he felt that he needed a certain strictness and severity in dealing 
with himself. “The best thing was this,’’ Goethe writes, “‘ I had no 
self-conceit, no pretension, nor did I make any conditions or demands 
when I came here. And now I press forward until nothing remains 
for me a name, a word. Whatever is accounted beautiful, great, 
or venerable I will see and apprehend with my own eyes. But 
this is impossible without myself reproducing the objects. I must 
now set myself to the gypsum heads. The right method is being 
pointed out to me by artists. I hold the reins of all my powers in 
hand as far as possible.” In such words as these we discern that 
union of a resolved will and an intellectual method with the play of 
imagination and a passionate but well-directed ardour, which is 
characteristic of the Italian period in Goethe’s life. 

The art which surrounded him in Rome favoured and supported 
the tendencies of his mind. It represented a union and balance of 
human faculties which he had not found in the art of the north. It 
was ideal art, but it was not fantastic, for here intellectual sanity 
was always present, directing and controlling the play of the imagi- 
nation. It seemed inexhaustible and infinite in the perfection of its 
beauty, and yet the bounding limit was as strict as fate. All was 
subject to a law which could not be transgressed, yet through obe- 
dience to law the ancient artists seemed to have attained the happiest 
freedom and a more liberal and blither life than was known at any 
later period of the world’s history. The idea and the form in which 
the idea was embodied were here in perfect equipoise. Was it not 
because the old artists had got, as it were, upon the track of nature, 
and so their creations came to possess the life and reality and inevit- 
ableness of the works of nature, having grown from within outwards 
with as much freedom as a flower or a shell, and yet all the while 
being under the control of law? ‘These high works of art,” writes 
Goethe, “ are also the highest works of Nature, produced by men in 
accordance with true and natural laws. All arbitrariness, all self- 
conceit is banished ; here is necessity, here is God.” And yet, as if 
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the contrast between classical art and the wild inventions of northern 
mediswvalism had quickened within him a new sense of the grotesque, 
it was in the noble surroundings of the Borghese Gardens that Goethe 
wrote the most wildly fantastic scene of Faust—that in which are 
represented the mad humours of the witch’s kitchen. 

It must be admitted that to some extent Goethe’s feeling for classical 
art was imperfect. ‘The greatest men,” he wrote in the Elective 
Affinities, “are connected with their own century always through some 
weakness.” Goethe judged of art as a man of the eighteenth century, 
as one who distinguished imperfectly between sculpture of the Greek 
classical period and the copies reproduced by the later artists for their 
Roman patrons. Nor did Goethe perceive clearly that in the 
eighteenth-century work of such artists as his friend Angelica Kautf- 
mann—work which won his admiration—there was a large element 
of pseudo-classicism, a modern sentiment, or even a modern senti- 
mentality draped in antique costume. Goethe did not transcend his 
age, but he helped to carry it forward to more exact knowledge and 
a truer feeling than were accessible to himself. And in turning from 
the study of antique sculpture to the study of the living human form 
he was assuredly on the way to rectify whatever errors he may have 
incurred. ‘Now at last,’ he writes from Rome in August, 1787, 
“the Alpha and Omega of all known things, the human figure, has 
taken hold of me, and I of it, and I say, ‘ Lord, I will not let thee 
go until thou bless me, though I should wrestle myself lame.’”” By 
such means he was training his eye to precision of form, and the 
results of this education in definiteness and exactness can be traced 
in the fine outline of such poems as Alexis und Dora and Hermann 
und Dorothea. 

I have said that the first principle of Goethe’s method of study in 
Italy was to come into direct contact with the object. “ My habit of 
seeing and taking all things as they are,” he writes, “ my fidelity in 
letting the eye be my light, my entire renunciation of all pretension, 
have again come to my aid, and make me in my quietude happy in 
the highest degree.’”’ Yielding himself thus to the object, he was 
really preparing to spring forward and seize its motive and meaning. 
He could not be satisfied until he had submitted these new sensations, 
this new delight to the intellect, and had discovered their secret. 
Indeed the delight became a real trouble unless he could decipher and 
interpret for himself its inward significance. “‘ What at first furnishes. 
a hearty enjoyment, when we take it superficially,” he writes, “often 
weighs on us afterwards most oppressively, when we see that without 
solid knowledge the true delight must be missed.”’ The first over- 
powering sensation caused by objects which were supremely beautiful 
or sublime gave place in due time to an intellectualised enjoyment ; 
and then, as soon as he could interpret aright his new mental ex- 
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periences, Goethe, with that sense of the value of order which was now 
habitual with him, set to work to arrange in his mind these precious 
acquisitions, so that from a troublesome crowd of sensations he created 
in a short time a cosmos, and found that again there was space in his 
brain for further acquisitions. 


*«* For the last fortnight,’ he wrote a little before his departure from Rome 
for Southern Italy, ‘I have been moving about from morning to night; I am 
searching out everything I have not yet seen. I am also viewing for a second 
and a third time the most important objects, and they are all arranging them- 
selves in something like order in my mind; for while the chief objects are 
taking their right places, there is space and room between them for many a 
less important one. My enthusiasm is purifying itself and becoming more 
definite, and now for the first time my mind can rise in untroubled sympathy 
to the height of the greatest and purest creations of art.’”’ 


And several months later, when again in Rome, he expresses him- 
self in a similar way. ‘ Rome is now quite familiar to me, and I 
find hardly anything in it that overstrains me. Little by little the 
objects have lifted me up to themselves. I enjoy with ever more 
purity and ever increasing knowledge: good fortune will still help 
me further forward.” 

Two pleasant examples may be found in the Italian Travels of themode 
in which Goethe, by applying his intellect to objects which seemed 
to have no special interest for him, discovered in them sources of a real 
and deep interest. He was present in Rome during two successive 
springs on the occasion of the carnival. The carnival, seen for the 
first time, impressed him as a folly unworthy of the venerable city ; 
he only wished that he might never witness it again. ‘ Nothing,” 
he says, ‘‘can be written about it, though one may talk of it with 
some amusement; there was incredible tumult, but no heartfelt joy. 
The sky, so infinitely pure and beautiful, looked down nobly and 
innocently upon the mummeries.” On the second occasion the 
thought occurred to him that this popular festival, like every other 
recurring portion of the web of life, must have its definite history 
and meaning. This thought, he tells us, reconciled him to the hub- 
bub; he viewed it as a significant product of nature and as a national 
event, and in this sense it acquired an interest for him. ‘I observed 
minutely the course of the follies,” he writes, “and how everything 
ran its round in a certain prescribed form and propriety.” The idea 
of the carnival he found to be that of a festival given by the people 
to themselves; and he was pleased to conceive it as no cataclysm of 
popular life, but as a continuation or, rather, the acme of the usual 
Sunday and festival-day recreations. “It is nothing novel, nothing 
foreign, nothing unique; but attaches itself quite naturally to the 
general Roman style of living.” To this thought, which reconciled 
Goethe to the carnival, we owe that curious study of all its features 
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which was amongst the earliest published records of his visit to Italy. 
Again, when at Naples, he determined that he would not allow the 
swarming population to remain for him a vast, unintelligible, mean- 
ingless phenomenon ; rather he would patiently decipher its meaning. 
He had read in his guide-book that in Naples there are from thirty to 
forty thousand idlers, and he conjectured that this was very probably 
a northern view of things which takes every one for an idler who is 
not drudging all day long. Accordingly he determined to investigate 
the matter on his own account; and hence we possess an admirable 
study of the popular life of Naples in its manifold forms and varieties. 
He found as the result of his investigations that no one was idle, not 
even the /azzaroni ; that they worked, however, not simply to /ive, but to 
enjoy ; that they were most shrewdly industrious, not to make riches, 
but to live free from care. Having thus discovered the meaning of 
that amazing phenomenon of the swarming streets, Goethe could 
contemplate it with a certain intellectual satisfaction and moral 
sympathy. 

Such studies as those of the Roman carnival and the Neapolitan 
populace are really the work of a great critic, in which intellect and 
imagination operate together, each reinforcing the other. And as he 
winds himself into these social phenomena and, so to speak, lives 
himself into them, so also by the aid of intellect united with imagi- 
nation penetrating the phenomena of external nature, he made the 
discovery, which is connected with his Sicilian expedition, that all 
the several parts of a plant are but various modifications of the same 
primary form which is best seen in the leaf. Mr. Hutton happily 
compares the method in which Goethe’s mind worked in making 
this discovery with the method by which he winds himself into the 
open secret of the amphitheatre at Verona. Such an amphitheatre 
is made in order to give the people the imposing spectacle of them- 
selves, to amuse the people with themselves. ‘If anything worth 
looking at happens on a flat space, the hindmost seek in every pos- 
sible way to get on higher ground than the foremost; they get on 
benches, roll up casks, bring up carriages and plank them over, cover 
any hill in the neighbourhood, and thus a crater forms itself. If the 
spectacle is often repeated, such a crater is artificially constructed.” 
Thus, as Mr. Hutton expresses it, Goethe fits his mind so close to the 
object he studies, that he not only takes off a perfect impression of 
their present condition, but becomes conscious of the secrets of their 
tendency, and has often a glimpse back into what they have been.' 
He does more indeed than fit his mind to the objects; he lives him- 
self, as I have said, into them, and thus grows aware of the forces 
which animate them, and which have moulded their forms. “If I 
can only attain to so much of any object as a finger’s tip, I shall be 
(1) Essays, Theological and Literary, ii. 83. 
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able by hearing and thinking to make out the whole hand.” These 
words were written just before Goethe left Naples for Sicily, and 
they look like an unconscious prophecy of what came to him in the 
public gardens of Palermo, when the vision of his Nausicaa vanished 
before the idea of the primordial plant. 

Such a critical method as Goethe’s is as nearly as possible akin to 
creative genius. “ Properly, I ought to devote the rest of my life to 
observation,” he wrote from Naples, “ I should discover much that would 
enlarge man’s knowledge.” But he could not be a mere critic and 
student, however admirable; his nature compelled him to be also 
a producer, and there were times when he felt himself to be so satu- 
rated with knowledge that he could receive no more: “I wish now 
to know nothing more, but to produce something, and only practise 
my faculty.” And to produce, he was well assured, must prove the 
best possible road to yet higher knowledge. Thus the creative and 
critical forces of Goethe’s nature alternately had mastery within 
him, or worked together to a common end. He was indeed enlarg- 
ing the ground-plan of his existence, and laying the bases more 
solidly and securely. ‘I have so much to make up and assimilate,” 
he wrote, “‘ that I see no rest before me for ten years.” 

This last word, “I have so much to make up and assimilate,” a 
birthday comment of Goethe’s, suggests an explanation in part of 
what has been spoken of as the cooling of his genius, a refroidisse- 
ment which is alleged to have commenced during his residence in 
Italy. “Ce qui est certain,” says M. Scherer, “c’est qu’il s’y est 
refroidi.” If a swift military advance is to be made, a small body of 
troops lightly equipped will be pushed forward ; unquestionably no 
experienced commander will hope to push rapidly forward a grand 
army, with infantry, cavalry, heavy and light artillery, baggage, 
and commissariat. But Goethe’s mind, from his fortieth year on- 
wards, refused to send forward a single faculty on an adventure, 
unsupported by the rest; it was one of those minds like Words- 
worth’s cloud, “ which moveth altogether if it move at all.” He 
could not now perhaps strike as rapidly at a single point as he could 
in earlier years; his advance covered a wide area, and was made in 
force. To some persons it seemed as if he had lost his early ardour, 
but in reality the massive ardour of his mid manhood contained a body 
of heat incomparably greater than that which sufficed to produce a 
Goetz von Berlichingen or a Sorrows of Werther. It is only a super- 
ficial observer who looks for the evidence of passion in tears and 
sighs. One who considers the matter more deeply will perceive in 
Goethe’s studies in optics—studies not altogether fortunate or well- 


(1) ‘* Und wenn ich auch ein isolirtes, privates Leben fiihren sollte, habe ich so viel 
nachzuholen und zu vereinigen, dass ich fiir zehn Jahre keine Ruhe sehe.’’ 25 August, 
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directed—a passion as strong and deep as that which dictated his 
letters to Frau von Stein ; it is, however, an intellectualised passion, 
and takes the name, not of love-making, but of investigation and 
research. And yet Truth is a mistress who requires a heart’s whole 
devotion, and sometimes, as was the case with Goethe in his investi- 
gation of the laws of light and colour, she is a coy mistress, who 
eludes her pursuer in the end. 

Assuredly in the delightful pages of the Italidnische Reise we shall 
find no trace of that cooling down of Goethe’s temperament of which 
M. Scherer speaks. It shows us how Goethe’s enthusiasm was 
purified and made definite; but at the close of the two years he is 
as ardent as when he first passed the frontier, and rejoiced to hear 
the speech which he had always loved now living on the lips of men 
and women. During his later residence in Rome he devoted himself 
to the artistic study of the human body, and he speaks of it with the 
same capacity for a fine wonder and admiration in which he had 
written at an earlier time of Michae! Angelo’s frescoes in the Sistine 
Chapel, or of his first Roman love, the Juno Ludovisi : “‘ The interest 
of the human figure now abolishes every other. I had felt it indeed 
before now, and always shrank from it as one shrinks from the 
dazzling sun, knowing, too, that all study of such a subject outside 
Rome was vain.’ These are not the words of a disenchanted enthu- 
siast. The slow processes of drawing from the life only made this 
wonder and admiration more definite, while it educated Goethe’s 
eye, and served in a measure the purposes of intellectual analysis, 
his mind at every moment working along with his hand. From all 
his attempts at drawing, however, from all experiments in plastic 
art—experiments which decisively proved his incapacity for any high 
success—from these, and from all analytic processes of mind, he 
finally returned to the pure contemplation of beauty—a contempla- 
tion now lifted far above all gross or crude astonishment. In the 
narrative which he has given of the last month in Rome he describes 
this mode of calm, illuminated contemplation as the highest result 
and ultimate attainment of his sojourn in the world of art : 


‘*In Rome, where we are constantly in the presence of the plastic art-works 
of the ancients, we feel as in the presence of Nature, that we are compassed 
about by the Infinite, the Unsearchable. The impression of the sublime, the 
beautiful, however great a gain, disturbs us; and we wish to embody our feel- 
ings and our perceptions in words. For this, however, knowledge, insight, 
conception are necessary. We begin to separate, to distinguish, to arrange, 
and this too we find, if not impossible, in the highest degree difficult. We 
therefore at last fall back on contemplative admiration which is pure enjoy- 
ment.” 


Thus Goethe’s word to Herder, ‘I am ever the new-born child,” 
came true in astrange and beautiful sense of the word, when through 
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knowledge and thought and intellectual analysis he reached an alti- 
tude of feeling where these were no longer needed, and where simple 
intuition, a frank and happy gaze at objects, like that of a wide-eyed 
infant, filled his spirit with complete content. 

The greatest gain, however, which came to Goethe during this 
period in Italy was not that his eyes rested with a fine delight on 
forms of ideal beauty, but that here and now he entered into full 
possession of himself. ‘In Rome,” he writes, “I have for the first 
time found myself, for the first time come into harmony with myself 
and grown happy and rational.” It was not merely that he learnt 
to distinguish what was appropriate to his nature and what alien to 
it; nor was it merely that he was able to see whither he and his 
faculties were definitely tending, that he quenched his erroneous 
desire to excel in plastic art, and turned that passion for plastic 
beauty to account in his proper pursuits as a poet. The inward har- 
mony now attained by Goethe meant before all else that the reflective 
and regulative side of his nature, which he had been painfully 
building up during the ten years at Weimar, came at last into happy 
relation with the imaginative and emotional side of his nature—that 
his feelings were not dulled by his judgment, but were rendered 
sane and wise; that his imagination was inspired and controlled by 
reason ; that his will no longer toiled after achievements in an alien 
province ; that his faculties were at length fully organised and each 
subserved the ends of the complete man. 

I find a happy symbol of this union of Goethe’s powers in that 
drama of his which belongs more than any other of his dramatic 
works to the period of his sojourn in Italy. The Iphigenia in Tauris 
was rehandled in Rome, and its form was elevated from prose to 
verse ; but in essentials the Iphigenia belongs to the years at 
Weimar, and translates into drama the calming and reconciling 
influence of the spirit of Frau von Stein on the troubled spirit of 
Goethe. But Tasso is in great measure a direct product of Italy. 
Now conceive to yourselves two opposite types of men—one who 
finds his be-all and end-all within the compass of his own heart and 
brain—a narrow compass, and yet containing infinite desires, and 
aspirations, and strivings towards thoughts beyond the reaches of 
our souls; who broods on his own passions and is therefore weak and 
restless ; who lacks a clear outlook on the external world; who is 
therefore suspicious of his fellows; yet who thrills to the touch of 
sympathy or love. Conceive such a type of man, and now conceive 
his opposite: one who has subdued his self-will, his turbulent desires 
and dreams and extravagant thoughts; who turns his eye outward 
on the broad, substantial world; who binds his own life to the life 
of his fellows by social action; who is therefore strong, calm, and 
prudent; who masks his force under forms and compromises and 
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courtesies; no man of genius perhaps, but at least a master of the 
machinery of human life; who can deal wisely and energetically 
with circumstance and mould events with his powerful shaping 
hands. These two men are Goethe’s Tasso and Antonio. It is a 
mistake to name one the poet and the other the statesman; or to 
name one the dreamer and the other the man of action; nor do the 
names idealist and realist quite express the contrast. The contrast 
between them is wider and deeper than any of these names suggest. 
I will venture to call them the adept who reveres the sign of the 
microcosm and the adept who reveres the sign of the macrocosm. No 
other titles seem to be so fitting. 

In Goethe these two men existed side by side. In the Weimar 
days the man of the microcosm expressed his troubled joys, his hopes 
and fears and aspirations in the letters addressed from day to day, 
and almost from hour to hour, to Frau von Stein. The man of the 
macrocosm was superintending mines, raising recruits, regulating 
finances for Karl August. Which of the two was to be the master 
within him? Or was it possible that they might one day hold hands 
in a mutually beneficent friendship ? 

These are the precise questions put and answered in Goethe’s 
Tasso. ‘ What idea did you endeavour to represent in Tasso ?” 
asked Eckermann of the aged poet. “Idea!” exclaimed Goethe, 
“as if I knew anything about it! I had the life of Tasso, I had my 
own life . . . I can truly say of what I have presented in the play, 
It is bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh.” The double nature of 
Goethe is parcelled out between Tasso, the self-involved dreamer, 
lover, poet; and Antonio, the wide-seeing, strong-willed, prudent 
statesman. Tasso wins all the sympathy of our heart; Antonio, the 
respect of our understanding. To Antonio, the man of the world, 
Tasso, as we at first are led to suppose, seems no better than an idle 
dreamer ; and Tasso in his turn thinks hard things of the man who 
has wounded him by his cold reserve and worldly scepticism. He 
draws his sword upon Antonio even in the precincts of the palace ; 
the prince arrives and condemns Tasso to a light imprisonment in his 
chamber ; and there in solitude and tears the unhappy poet devours 
his own heart. The princess endeavours to soothe, relieve and 
strengthen him; but Tasso in the very weakness of his joy exceeds 
the bounds of a subject’s duty, and in one wild moment demands 
from her a woman’s love. That moment is fatal; the princess 
retires, and the poor dreamer is left to the bitterness of shame and 
despair. In Iphigenia a sister’s devotion saved the afflicted Orestes ; 
but it is no woman who can save Tasso. To the solitary and despair- 
ing man of genius enters Antonio, the man of calm intelligence and 
steadfast will. A cry of anguish is about to break from the unhappy 
poet at the arrival of this tormentor. And then we perceive Antonio 
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drawing towards him with gracious earnestness and strong benignity ; 
he is at Tasso’s side and takes him by the hand. The man of the 
macrocosm and the man of the microcosm have met, have understood 
each other, and are reconciled ; passion and imagination stand sup- 
ported by intelligence and will. It is Tasso who speaks :— 


‘Oh, noble man! thou standest firm and calm, 
While I am like the tempest-driven wave. 
But be not boastful of thy strength. Reflect! 
Nature, whose mighty power hath fix’d the rock, 
Gives to the wave its instability : 
She sends her storm, the passive wave is driven, 
And rolls, and swells, and falls in billowy foam ; 
Yet in this very wave the glorious sun 
Mirrors his splendour, and the quiet stars 
Upon its heaving bosom gently rest ; 
Dimm’d is the splendour, vanish’d is the calm !— 
In danger’s hour I know myself no longer, 
Nor am I now asham’d of the confession. 
The helm is broken, and on every side 
The reeling vessel splits. The riven planks, 
Bursting asunder, yawn beneath my feet! 
Thus with my outstretch’d arms I cling to thee! 
So doth the shipwreck’d mariner at last 
Cling to the rock, whereon his vessel struck.” ! 


Italy was the genius which placed the hand of that Tasso who 
lived in Goethe’s complex nature in the hand of his Antonio. Hence- 
forth opposition and rivalry ceased ; each became the friend and ally 
of the other. 


Epwarp DowneEn. 





(1) Miss Anna Swanwick’s translation. 
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Tue first article of the April issue of the Edinburgh Review is devoted 
to an attack upon the Official History of the ’82 Campaign. As the 
writer of that History, I have asked the editor of the Fortnightly 
Review to allow me here to reply. I have seldom had more cause to 
be grateful to any one than to the writer of the article. In the 
first place, I enjoyed a very amusing half-hour or so in reading 
his paper, which had the effect of putting me in thoroughly good 
humour, always a desirable thing in itself. In the second, it has 
given me the excuse for writing what will, I hope, be interesting to 
the readers of this magazine. Before the Review appeared, I had 
already received the warmest possible recognition of the value of the 
Official History of the’82 Campaign from all those whose judgment 
in the matter I specially valued, so that I did not much care whether 
an anonymous writer meted out to me praise or blame. One thing, 
however, troubled me. I can hardly represent it better than by 
quoting the words of one of my friends, Judge Hughes: “ Official 
History of the ’82 Campaign! Oh, it’s a blue book, I suppose!” 
The notion that what was called “official” could possibly be any- 
thing else but portentous and dreary was evidently one that had 
never entered the mind of that most representative of Englishmen, 
the author of Tom Brown’s School Days. To be assailed therefore 
in the first article of the Edinburgh for not having produced a 
history on stilts, for not having occupied all my space with dreary 
official documents and long-winded titles of military rank, gave me 
some hope that I might have a prospect of getting a hearing from 
my countrymen. I had something to say which I wanted to reach 
the ears of English men and women, not only those of soldiers. 
I wanted it, not for my own personal behoof, but because I thought 
it important on national grounds that average Englishmen should 
understand certain facts on which they themselves exercise potent 
influence. 

It has been my business to study closely the course of many 
expeditions of late years, and I believe that the fate of the next 
expedition which leaves the shores of England may be most 
seriously affected by my success or failure in bringing home to 
the great body of our people the experiences of the ’82 campaign. 
Moreover, I wanted the opportunity, which this writer has most 
obligingly given me, of explaining precisely what an official 
history is, what it is not, what the data are from which a writer 
in my position composes his narrative, and what circumstances 
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there are peculiar to the campaigns of our own time which make 
it impossible, if he would write true history, that he should bind 
himself absolutely to a theory of the infallibility of the despatches 
of either commanders-in-chief or divisional or cavalry generals. 
Perhaps, as I am in my small way dealing with the very sources 
of history, some of our greater historical students may find it worth 
while to examine what I am about to say, and to judge between 
me and my reviewer whether my method or his is the one which 
they would prefer to find adopted by those on whom they rely as 
contemporary historians, either in present or past times. 

I must point out in the first instance, that when it is said that 
“the present history of the ’82 campaign ”’ is distinguished “from 
every preceding work of the kind” by “the nearly complete 
absence of official documents in the shape of the numerous official 
reports rendered from time to time by the chief actors,” the re- 
viewer is drawing purely on his own imagination. The reviewer 
has set up a standard for all military histories, and to that standard 
I refer him. There were no doubt reports sent in by brigadiers, 
divisional generals, corps commanders, and army commanders, after 
the battles of Weissembourg, Worth, Spicheren, Mars-la-Tour, 
Gravellotte, and Sedan. No trace of any reference to such descrip- 
tive reports is to be found in the “ Prussian Official History.” The 
losses, not of trifling skirmishes, but of grave actions, are duly 
recorded just as they are in my history. Such official orders as 
are necessary to the sequence of the narrative are given, as they 
are in my history. But nothing whatsoever is appealed to asa 
piece justificative. The same is true of both the Prussian and the 
Austrian Official Histories of the War of 1866. 

Now as to English precedents. As it happened that Sir Edward 
Hamley was anxious that a despatch of his own should be published, 
I inquired officially whether I might be permitted to publish any 
other despatches than those which had already appeared in the 
Gazette. The reply given me was that it was totally contrary to all 
English precedent for any despatches to be published except those 
of the officer in supreme command in each action. That rule has 
been uniformly observed in England from the days of the Duke of 
Wellington onwards. 

I now propose to show from my own experience that, with 
the materials which an official writer in my position has at his 
disposal, it would, in the nature of things, not be possible for him to 
publish the very piéces justificatives on which he in fact relies. To 
take the first specific charge against the official history which is suf- 
ficiently definite to be grasped, the writer complains that I have 
marred the effect of the “admirable memorandum” drawn up by 
Lord Wolseley on July 3rd, 1882, in which the action of Tel-el- 
VOL. XLIV. N.S. I 
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Kebir and the subsequent advance on Cairo is foretold, by elaborate 
ex post facto reasoning, tending to show that this forecast was logi- 
cally inevitable. Now not one word of all the reasoning was ex post 
facto. I was simply giving a précis of a vast variety of papers, 
written before the campaign by many different men, but chiefly by 
Captain Hare of the Royal Engineers, who was just prior to the 
’°82 campaign doing work in the Egyptian section of the Intelli- 
gence Department. Some of these papers were, I believe, written by 
me prior to the campaign ; but they were all, by whomsoever they were 
written, merely collations of experience and information gathered 
from many different sources. In bulk, they would, I suppose, have 
amounted to perhaps six times the entire space occupied by my his- 
tory. The substance of them is for the most part included in the 
first nine pages of the narrative and in certain parts of chapter v. 
If it had been in any way my business to undertake for “the suc- 
cessful general’’ ‘‘ the ministrations properly devolving upon a court 
historian,” I should have suppressed all these. I should have 
allowed it to seem that Lord Wolseley’s prediction in relation to 
Tel-el-Kebir, and the cavalry ride from Tel-el-Kebir to Cairo, for 
which ride he made all arrangements with Sir Drury Lowe when 
they were still on shipboard together, on their way out to Alexandria, 
were purely the result of an incomprehensible flash of genius. As 
Lord Wolseley has never put forward any such claim for himself, but 
has always alleged, both in regard to himself and in regard to the great 
generals of the past, that their conclusions are and have been always 
arrived at, not by some wild flash of genius at all, but by careful 
and highly-trained thought applied to evidence of facts supplied by 
others, I had no temptation to practise this deceit upon the public. 
I have simply extracted from the mass of papers written prior to 
the campaign, which were in my hand, those arguments which Lord 
Wolseley then approved, those data on which he acted, those which 
induced him to write the words which now read like a prediction of 
the course of the campaign. Lord Wolseley’s business at the time 
was to select between the false and the true; and the train of reason- 
ing which I have given was actually that on which he acted. When 
I say that the whole statement was of course submitted to and 
approved by him before it saw the light, I shall, perhaps, not con- 
vince my reviewer. But it happens that there were many other 
men privy to those transactions, and they can all vouch for the truth 
of what I say. As one rather curious reminiscence of the past, I 
well recall how the then head of the Intelligence Department, to 
whom I read over the manuscript before any one else saw it, pointed 
out to me an omission I had made in one particular in summarizing 
the logic of the papers. Any one else, with those papers before him, 
would have told the story of those earlier days just as I have told it. 
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In giving his account of the earlier political events which led up 

to the campaign the reviewer appears to object to my statement 
that the protection of the Suez Canal was from a military point of 
view the motive for the campaign. He wishes, for the honour of 
his country, to prove that some base intrigue connected with the 
foreign bondholders of Egypt was the real cause of it. 

Now I must point out that, in the most emphatic way, my history 
is declared to be “A Military History of the Campaign of ’82.” 
The writer seems to know a good deal of what went on in the 
Foreign Office. It is not for me to judge whether those who 
were in charge of our Foreign Office at that time will or will not 
admit the truth of his impeachment. All I am concerned with and 
all that I say is that at a certain period it became clear to the War 
Office that, as a military question, the defence of the Suez Canal had 
to be considered. It was no part of the business of the War Office to 
decide for the Cabinet whether it would defend the Canal or not. 
But it was the province of the War Office to say, “ If you decide to 
protect the Suez Canal you can only do it in one way, viz. by going 
to Cairo.” I have therefore explained the grounds on which that 
opinion was based. I state, here as elsewhere, no views of my own. 
I expressly state what is the fact, that I am giving from ample 
materials before me the views that were put forward at the time by 
the military authorities to the Cabinet. I was in fact chiefly draw- 
ing my statements in this instance from numerous confidential and 
secret memoranda submitted by Lord Wolseley to the Cabinet, all of 
which were in my hands. I certainly should not have been per- 
mitted to publish any of them. Yet these were my true pieces 
Justificatives. 

If bondholders’ intrigues were really the cause of the war, no 
trace of that fact appears in any of the papers with which I have 
had to deal. The War Office as such knew nothing of the fact. If 
the reviewer prefers the evidence and authority of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Von Vogt, who had none of these data before him, that is his affair. 
Even if I thought him, as a matter of my private opinion, right, it 
would yet not have been right for me to record that private opinion 
in the Official History. The evidence before me showed conclusively 
that the political events which induced the War Office to consider the 
question of the defence of the Suez Canal were such as I have 
represented them to be. Assuch I have recorded them. It was 
not my duty to write a political history of the war. I think there- 
fore that it will be clear that whether the writer’s analysis of the 
political events be designed for a purpose of his own or be a true 
exposure of secret intrigue in no way concerns me. 

To follow up the question of piéces justificatives into the region of 
despatches, I suppose that the gravest charge that the writer brings 
12 
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against me is that my narrative directly contradicts certain pub- 
lished despatches. It is quite true; my narrative does differ from 
them. My defence is, that though from the circumstances under 
which the despatches were composed they at the time could not have 
been made more correct than they were, they were in fact not 
accurate in all their statements. They were not based upon as 
exhaustive an examination of the facts as I have been able to give 
to them. In every instance I have had better evidence before me 
than the despatches supply. 

I shall take first as an illustration of this the most famous case 
of all, that of the cavalry charge at Kassassin. De Neuville has 
given us a famous picture representing the cavalry charging through 
the guns at night. It has become a popular legend that they did 
so. In my text I assert that “all evidence, both Egyptian and our 
own, is concurrent that the Egyptian artillery was never reached by 
our cavalry.” 

My reviewer (Edinburgh Review, pp. 308, 309) thinks that he has 
convicted me of falsehood or carelessness by quoting a despatch 
written the day after the charge by Major-General Drury Lowe, in 
which he says, ‘‘ The enemy’s infantry was completely scattered, and 
our cavalry swept through a battery of seven or nine guns.” 

Naturally that is a despatch which was before me when I wrote 
that our cavalry never reached the guns. 

The explanation is simple. The desert sand is a tell-tale indicator 
of movements. When many of us visited the scene of the cavalry 
charge immediately after the action, it was abundantly clear that 
the tracks of the guns were so markedly distinct from the tracks of 
the cavalry, that it was evidently a mistake to say that the cavalry 
had “swept through the battery.” Therefore, when I began to 
write the Official History, Lord Wolseley, who had become more 
than sceptical about the charge reaching the guns, desired me to see 
Sir Drury Lowe and Colonel Herbert Stewart on the subject. Both 
of them said what any English gentlemen or honest men would have 
said under the circumstances: ‘ Really we don’t know. A rumour 
reached us that night from the men that they had been through the 
guns. Very likely it was not so. The whole charge was so con- 
fused from the darkness that mistakes might easily have occurred. 
We were obliged to report what we believed to be true at the time, 
but you had better inquire of the regiments.” Accordingly, I duly 
communicated with the commanding officers of the regiments, asking 
that inquiry might be made among officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men if any one had seen the guns, in order that I might 
cross-examine him. After careful inquiry, it appeared that the only 
man who had seen the guns was Captain Sir Simon Lockhart, of 
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the 1st Life Guards. I therefore duly record his evidence in the 
text (p. 64) as absolutely the only evidence on the English side of 
any value of a positive kind. The negative evidence on the English 
side was overwhelming. 

But in this matter, as in others, it appeared to me that it would 
be of.considerable interest to ascertain the views of “ our friend the 
enemy.” 

I made all the efforts I could to get officers in Egypt to cross- 
examine any of the officers or men who had been employed against 
us. All attempts of this kind in Egypt failed, because, as I was 
assured, the men of all ranks were afraid to allude to their having 
served against the Khedive. But there was another resource. In 
Ceylon there were at that time as our prisoners: Ahmed Arabi 
Pasha, the commander-in-chief ; Mahmoud Fehmy Pasha, the chief 
of the engineers, who planned the Tel-el-Kebir works, and seems to 
have been the soul of the defence on the side of the Egyptians up to 
the time that we captured him; Mahmoud Sawny Pasha, who had 
commanded at Salahieh; and Abdoolal Pasha, who had commanded 
at Damietta. Also I knew that there was in Ceylon an officer who 
was both an Oriental scholar and a man on whom I could entirely 
rely to use tact in a cross-examination. It seemed to me, therefore, 
that if I could get this officer, Colonel Duncan, to cross-examine the 
prisoners, we might obtain very valuable information. 

With the approval of the Colonial Office I sent Colonel Duncan 
out a set of twenty-two questions on all the points on which, as it 
seemed to me from what I knew of the campaign, we were most 
likely to get light from the Egyptians. He obtained answers which 
were of the greatest assistance to me in the composition of the history. 
In a private letter he assured me that he believed the pashas had 
done their best to supply him with the truth. I thought that it 
would at least be of interest to my readers to know what the nature 
of the evidence so given was. I have seldom committed myself to 
asserting its accuracy. But, as I had frequently occasion to refer to 
this Egyptian evidence as such, I thought it better to give the 
announcement as to its nature the most prominent place in my book. 
If the readers of my present article will look at the first page of the 
Official History, they will see, immediately following the title-page, an 
“Author’s Preface’ of just sixteen lines, which perhaps my reviewer 
might have been expected to read. 

Well then I knew that Major-General Drury Lowe’s despatch 
no longer represented his own belief; I knew that all the English 
evidence I had been able to gather went to show that he had 
been mistaken; I ventured to think that Major-General Lowe’s 
mistake, very natural at the time, did not bind me to repeat 
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the misstatement when I knew the truth. Moreover, just as the 
cavalry, having seen the flash of the guns in the direction of the 
ground at which they charged, did not know that they had in fact 
missed the guns, so neither could they tell what effect they had pro- 
duced in charging the infantry. I found that Major-General Drury 
Lowe had modestly claimed that they had “ scattered” them. . The 
Egyptians, as Colonel Duncan told me, said on the contrary that 
they had “destroyed” them, and in another place “ annihilated” 
them. I therefore thought that it would be interesting to have the 
fact that this was the view of the Egyptians recorded, seeing that 
the Egyptian leaders must at least have known whether they were 
ever again able to make use of that particular body of men. 

My reviewer thereupon falls foul of me first for having not 
repeated Sir D. Lowe’s mistake; secondly, for not having recorded 
it; thirdly, for not specifying my authority for the Egyptians’ own 
account ; and, fourthly, he announces that “it is certain that a 
single cavalry charge, delivered in the moonlight with a thick haze 
lying over the desert, could not have absolutely annihilated even a 
moderate force of infantry, which, however, would doubtless be 
completely scattered.” 

I have already explained why I did not repeat Sir Drury Lowe’s 
very natural mistake. I shall leave the reviewer to answer for me 
why I did not record the fact of the mistake having been made. 
He says, in describing the duties of a military historian, “ The 
manner of the book should not suggest the existence of previous 
controversy. It must be calm, cold, and dispassionate, brushing 
aside the fictions which have gathered round the subject, but never 
pausing to disentangle them, and bearing on every page the impress 
of the power that springs from inexorable justice. The accuracy 
of the statement should be beyond question, for if the official his- 
toriun with the great advantages open to him cannot attain truth 
who else shall do so.” 

I leave my readers to judge by this test specimen whether my 
reviewer or I have best conformed to his own standard. He drags 
from the past a controversy I know to be dead. I, not thinking 
it necessary to draw attention to exploded errors, ignore alike 
De Neuville’s picture and General Lowe’s despatch. I give evidence 
which in most cases would be considered decisive that the infantry 
force was in a military sense “ annihilated.’”” How many men escaped I 
do not know, but in military parlance a force is said to be destroyed 
when it never can be employed again during the war. As the 
Egyptians could have no conceivable motive for lying, I think that 
“* inexorable justice ” required that, whilst denying that the cavalry 
ever reached the guns, I should record the statement of the pashas 
that the cavalry charge destroyed the infantry. 
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‘ 3rd. The assertion that I have not specified my authority for the 
Egyptian account is simply a misstatement due to carelessness. 

4th. Having been all my life a student of military history, I must 
assert that I attach no value to my reviewer’s ipse dizit. I do not 
know the catena of authority or experience to which he refers as 
to the results of a night charge delivered under the circumstances. 
In any case I have expressed no opinion of my own as to the 
destruction of the infantry. I give my readers all the data I 
have to go upon. I do think that the people who are charged at 
night are likely to know to what extent they have suffered better 
than it is possible for those to know who charge them. A force 
that is “scattered”? may collect again after the charge. The 
Egyptians say that these men never did collect again. Who could 
, know but they ? 
| It is clear that I cannot go into every instance in which I have 
differed from despatches at the same length as I have done in this 
case. I shall take as many of the most striking cases as I can 
afford space for, or as contain matter of independent interest. If I 
do not meet my reviewer in every instance, it is solely because I 
could not weary my readers with the necessary detail. I think 
| before I have finished my article I shall have sufficiently discredited 
| my assailant to be able to fall back upon the assertion that I have 
in every instance done my best to deal out inexorable justice, and 
to accept only the best evidence that the case admits of. 

I pass to the next despatch, in point of the interest which it 
excited at the time of its arrival in England, that of the commander- 
in-chief himself on August 26, giving an account of the action at 
El Magfar. To any one who knows the history of that despatch 
and of its reception in England, the purpose of my reviewer in 
extracting out of it the sentence in which Sir Garnet spoke of the 
“traditions of the English army ” will need no explanation (Edin- 
burgh Review, p. 302). The words, which soldiers received as merely 
the expression of a feeling the most precious with which a general 
can inspire his army, were completely misconceived by the general 
public in England. By those who wished to seize every opportunity 
for detraction they were made the excuse for envenomed attacks. 
Even those who were most friendly supposed that they contained 
some expression of anxiety on the part of the General who felt none. 

Long afterwards, in Cairo, when I was going over with Major Von 
| Hagenau, the Prussian military attaché, the records of the campaign, 
he pitched upon the day of that fight, August 24th, as the most 
brilliant in the whole history of the war. To any soldier who under- 
stands what war is the reason is clear. It is precisely because of the 
rapid decision of the general, taken in presence of the enemy, to risk 
remaining where he was with the very small force he had in hand, 
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in order to inflict a crushing defeat as soon as his own troops should 
come up. 

I was with Sir Garnet Wolseley the whole day. I saw him form 
that decision. I have recorded evidence of it which to any one who 
cares to study my text is unanswerable. I have given the orders 
issued for the original movement upon El Magfar. I have also 
recorded the return of Colonel Harrison to Ismailia expressly with 
the purpose of making the complete change in the arrangements 
for supply which were necessitated by that change of scheme. The 
despatch of Lieutenant Adye for the reinforcements was itself a 
proof of the change based on “ a new prospect.” 

But for any one who was with Lord Wolseley at the time there 
are other reminiscences of an even more palpable kind which 
leave no doubt on the subject. So distinctly was the purpose with 
which Lord Wolseley set out for El Magfar one and the purpose 
with which he remained there another, that we all started with the 
assured conviction that we should return in time for breakfast. It 
was the only time in my life that I did make that particular mistake 
of counting on my return for food, so I, as well as every one else on 
the staff, had reason to remember it. None of us, not excepting 
Lord Wolseley himself, had taken a crumb of anything with us in 
our holsters. The troops of course had had their rations served 
out to them. Lord Wolseley himself, despite the remonstrances of 
all of us, insisted on standing out all day in the full sun in order to 
give, by his visible presence, encouragement to the men, which, as 
we all assured him, was really not necessary. He returned at night 
without having tasted any food for fifteen hours but a part of a 
water-melon brought him by the sailors, and after that exhausting 
and exciting day, sent off, before tasting food, his telegraphic 
despatch as to the “traditions of the English army,” subsequently 
repeated by letter. 

And now my reviewer, who thinks that a military historian’s 
work should be “calm, cold, and dispassionate,” objects to my 
narrative that, instead of repeating Lord Wolseley’s words, written 
under these conditions of the time, I should have preferred, when 
writing calmly afterwards, to record the same idea in these terms: 
“The moral advantage of so great a first success and the serious 
encouragement to the enemy which would be a consequence if we 
then fell back when he was showing a disposition to hold his own, 
were also important elements in the question.” No one who was 
with Lord Wolseley on the following day could fail to see that the 
one purpose he had in his mind was to seize as much of the ground 
towards Kassasin as possible. If the retreat of the enemy made it im- 
possible for him to inflict a defeat on them he would at least take 
advantage of their falling back so to press them with his cavalry 
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and guns and to reap the practical fruits of victory. The decision had 
been already formed, for the moment the reports came in “ from the 
outposts ”’—pace my reviewer—that the enemy had cleared out from 
Mahuta, he sent messenger after messenger to hasten the movements 
of the cavalry on Maksamah. I have never seen him so eager or so 
bent upon anything in my life; but the cavalry were so far away 
from us at this time that we could only vaguely see what they were 
doing. Sir Garnet Wolseley returned to Ismailia without having 
received any report from Major-General Drury Lowe as to the 
actions of the day. He was obliged to send off a telegraphic and 
subsequently a written despatch before Major-General Lowe’s 
account of the action arrived. 

The impatience, the warm interest of the English public requires 
that a general in the field shall at the earliest possible moment report 
home all that he knows of what has taken place. These days of 
telegraph, of steam, and of newspaper correspondents do not admit 
of his avoiding that duty which is for their own protection exacted 
from him by his masters, the Cabinet. Such despatches cannot be 
written after all the facts have been sifted and all information has 
been collected. 

But the military historian of the campaign has other materials at 
his disposal. The general in the field does not only send home 
formal despatches, every line of which must be carefully watched lest 
when published to Europe they should convey information which will 
serve the enemy. The general also—and it is one of the most 
laborious duties imposed on him—sends home long private letters to 
the highest authorities at home. In these his mind is disclosed with 
a fulness which is impossible in the public despatches. Those to 
whom he writes know, as the public does not, what the general scope 
of his plans is. 

How was it possible for Sir Garnet Wolseley, writing in a public 
despatch, to explain the relation of his decision at El Magfar to the 
general plan of his campaign, to a public who did not know and 
whe could not be told what that plan was. 

In a continuous history of the campaign, if as my reviewer thinks 
“effect” ought to be “ evolved from cause with the merciless logic 
of a mathematical problem,” the duties of the writer are very dif- 
ferent. The relation of the new decision to the general scheme was 
all important to my purpose if the several parts of the action were 
to be understood as a whole. I knew what Lord Wolseley’s whole 
view of the situation was at the time; why was I bound to 
withhold it because he could not possibly have recorded it in his 
despatches ? 

And if he could not at the time have recorded all that he had 
in view, so neither did he know all that had taken place. My 
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account of the fight on the 25th at Maksamah has been corrected in 
every line of it that required correction by Sir Drury Lowe himself. 
His account of what happened is exactly confirmed by the state- 
ments of the Egyptians supplied to me by Colonel Duncan. The 
two accounts have the greater value as evidence that neither had 
Sir Drury Lowe seen the Egyptian account at the time that he 
wrote to me, nor have the Egyptians ever seen Sir Drury Lowe’s 
statement. 

It was not the case, as Lord Wolseley supposed at the time that he 
wrote his despatch, that the Egyptians at Maskuta and Maksamah 
had retired during the night leaving only labourers and the local 
defenders of a camp. According to Arabi’s statement, the 
Egyptians at Maksamah station “ were defeated and fled, losing six 
guns.” According to Mahmoud Fehmi there were three battalions 
at Maksamah, and six battalions, one Krupp and two mountain 
batteries, and a squadron of cavalry at Maskuta when we advanced 
against it on the 25th. But as these “retreated” as soon as our 
troops advanced before sunrise, and as as a matter of fact the discovery 
of their departure was made when the standing outposts placed 
round the camp at night advanced, according to universal practice, 
to more forward positions at dawn, I have recorded what happened. 
“A loose application of military phrases is,” as my critic says, 
“ greatly to be deprecated,” but the phrases must record what 
actually happened, and cannot be made to fit with imaginary move- 
ments devised by an amateur or academic student of war which do 
not happen to be historical. 

There is something comic in this anonymous writer informing me 
that “ individuals or small bodies of troops preceding the advance of 
a moving army are not usually termed outposts.’ If I require that 
information I must be curiously unfitted for my present position. 
The bodies of troops placed round an army resting at night are 
called outposts, and it was these which in the performance of their 
ordinary duty obtained the information I speak of. A little more 
familiarity with the practice of war would have saved my critic 
from this blunder. 

I have not in the text recorded the figures supplied to me in this 
instance for the Egyptian force by Mahmoud Fehmy, because 
there are points in his account which made me hesitate to accept 
their accuracy, and I have therefore given no estimate of the 
Egyptian force because I know of none on which I can rely, other 
than that of Sir Drury Lowe as to the troops at Maksamah, which I 
have given. It is not true that my narrative conveys the impression 
that the guns were not used till the heights over Maksamah were 
reached. I have only given strictly Sir Drury Lowe’s account to 
me of what happened. I have not entered into the details of 
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artillery fire against detached bodies of troops. But I have recorded 
the fact that throughout the whole advance, during which the enemy 
“successively fell back, the shrapnel proved most effective.’ Every 
part of the narrative has been checked by artillery officers as well 
as by Sir Drury Lowe and the cavalry. My correspondence on the 
various points involved in the campaign would fill many a large 
volume. But if, after all this process has been gone through, my 
narrative is to be judged by its fitting in with statements which 
could not possibly be founded on similar examination of facts, it is 
obvious that my history, like any record of truth, must be condemned, 
It would have certainly saved me a great deal of trouble to adopt 
my critic’s principle and to accept anything as accurate which had 
once appeared in a despatch. Such a principle attributing to the 
commander-in-chief omnipresence and omniscience might have been 
suited to the ‘‘ ministrations properly devolving on the office of a 
court historian.” It can scarcely be argued that it would have 
been consistent with ‘inexorable justice.”’ 

So far I have been able to show that in each instance the re- 
viewer has revived controversies the existence of which according to 
the rules he has himself laid down for an historian I have ignored. 
I cannot pretend to have placed ‘the accuracy of my statements ” 
“beyond question” by a writer who tests my accuracy by mistaken 
or imaginary records of the past. But I can say that in each instance 
I have had such ample materials before me that the question of my 
reviewer may fairly be asked, “If the official historian with the 
great advantages open to him cannot obtain truth, who else shall 
do so?” 

I come now to what is really the most interesting point that he 
has raised, the proportion of the different parts of my narrative, and 
his allegation that I have introduced irrelevant matter. I propose 
to show that not in my judgment only but in that of all those who 
are in a position to know, the parts of my history which he has thus 
attacked are precisely those which are of the greatest national, 
political, and military importance. It was in reference to these that 
I said at the beginning of this article that I had to thank him for 
the opportunity of pressing certain considerations upon my country- 
men which are of permanent interest, considerations which ought to 
be present to their minds during the course of every future cam- 
paign. 

The duties of an official historian writing for a country under a 
constitutional and parliamentary government like that of England 
are not the same as those of a German historian. 

The general of every army in the field, no matter to what country 
he belongs, has of necessity to employ as a part of his art what are 
ordinarily known as ruses de guerre. The very essence of these is 
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that the operations which he undertakes shall be of a deceptive 
character. Now in our days you cannot impose upon an enemy 
without leaving a false impression of your intentions on your friends, 
For a German general, acting under the immediate orders of his 
Emperor himself present in the field, such delicate work is at least 
unhampered by any other considerations than those of warlike expe- 
diency. How different is the case of an English general! Every 
skilfully planned attempt to “keep his enemy alarmed”’ without 
unnecessarily exposing his own troops, leads immediately to reports 
sent not only home but to every capital in Europe of the “ futile 
enterprises” he has undertaken. Such comments are at once dis- 
counted at their proper value by the experienced soldiers of Europe, 
whether in Paris, Vienna, or Berlin. But at home the English 
public, who, as Sir Arthur Wellesley long since said of them, never 
form ‘‘ an accurate estimate of the difficulties attending any military 
enterprise which they undertake,” are invariably and always imposed 
upon. Distrust spreads throughout the country. The House of 
Commons as a body is affected by it. Ministers begin to feel the 
pressure. The general at the very moment that he most needs sup- 
port begins to find it fail him. 

The ‘‘amour propre of Englishmen” under such circumstances 
becomes a political matter of the very highest importance. It affects 
elections and divisions; it affects the action of cabinets. Unless 
when the victorious result of those ruses de guerre which have 
offended English amour propre is patent to all men, Englishmen will 
bear to be reminded of the view they took of those skilful mancuvres 
when they were in course of execution, there is no hope of their 
profiting by that great teacher which in its highest phase is truly 
said to be ‘‘ philosophy teaching by example.” History must some- 
times “stoop to conquer.” Stilts do not make men stronger, nor 
does stilted language add force totruth. Nor is that the only reason 
why I have drawn attention to the unjust attacks which were, at the 
time of the Alexandria operations conducted by Sir Archibald 
Alison, directed against all who took part in them. An offcial 
historian receives many personal appeals to rebut by “inexorable 
justice’ malevolent or ignorant attacks which have been directed 
against individuals. Colonel Thackwell, for instance, had done his 
duty well in those trying times. He had been the object of very 
unfair abuse. I could not have entered into details of the various 
skirmishes without appearing to attach to them an importance which 
it was necessary for the purposes of historical accuracy to deny to 
them. It was therefore for the sake of justice to particular men, as 
well as for the importance of the historical deduction, to record the 
fact that the impressions under which those operations were criticised 
at the time were erroneous. 
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If my reviewer had done me the honour to pay any attention 
whatever to the book he was criticising, he would have seen clearly 
enough, in this instance at least, why I did not publish Sir A. Ali- 
son’s dispatch in full. In addition to the ordinary objections which 
have determined my action in other cases, those which no doubt 
prevented the writer of the Prussian official history from doing 
what his admirer, I suppose, thinks that he ought to have done, 
there was this special one. Sir A. Alison’s dispatch was pub- 
lished at a time when the full truth about the nature of these 
reconnaissances and skirmishes could not be told. My account was 
written when their real nature could be fully explained. 

My reviewer’s authority, Lieut.-Colonel Hermann Vogt, whose 
book is one of a class that are rushed through the press in Germany 
immediately after every campaign, and are after they have served 
their immediate purpose, relegated to the dust-bin, occupies almost 
as many pages with the reconnaissance of August 5, as with the 
fight of Tel-el-Kebir. But it is only from a contempt for English 
operations, based on a misconception of what was the actual purpose 
of Sir A. Alison’s work at the time, that he does this. He himself 
speaks of the affair as one “which by Germans would be called a 
slight engagement of outposts.” That is just what it was, though it 
was part of a skilfully designed plan. I have given it its true pro- 
portion to the general scheme of the campaign. Seeing that Sir 
Archibald himself wrote to me of all that part of the history with 
which he was familiar, that “ he could not have believed it would 
have been possible to have produced so true a picture of what 
took place,” I can bear the censure of my critic for not having 
published this despatch as easily as I can bear the rest of his 
comments. 

I now, however, come to other passages of far greater import- 
ance which my reviewer thinks might find a place in a “ popular 
lecture on the operations, but have nothing to do with an official 
military history.” Unless I am very much mistaken, it is because 
of their bearing on the mistaken judgments formed by would-be 
statesmen and would-be critics in high places, of the conduct of an 
army in the field, because therefore of their high political and mili- 
tary importance that my critic would wish to see them relegated to 
obscurity. A short preface will be necessary to explain their signifi- 
cance. During the time that Lord Clyde was preparing the series 
of blows with which he struck down the Indian mutiny, during the 
time that Lord Napier of Magdala was making his arrangements 
preparatory to his advance into Abyssinia, a savage cry arose in 
England denouncing the delay which preceded the opening of the 
operations. The same cry arose during the time that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was preparing for his advance upon Coomassie. 
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Sir Colin Campbell’s reply of “ to-morrow,” when he was asked 
by the Cabinet how soon he was ready to start for India, had not 
saved him from these imputations. Lord Napier’s brilliant success 
in Abyssinia had silenced the critics, but after the campaign was 
over the lesson was forgotten. I had always determined that if it 
ever fell to my lot to have the opportunity, I would imbed in the 
actual history of a campaign a warning which might help to save 
our armies from the terrible dangers which have threatened each 
expedition which, within the period of my historical knowledge, has 
left the shores of England. But an official historian is not his own 
master. He cannot write in an official history just what he pleases. 
It was therefore with no small doubt as to whether those very 
passages which I regarded as the most vital, the most important, 
the most earnest, the most serious which I had penned, would pass 
the gauntlet of official criticism. I had this rather curious and 
interesting experience. The passages did not escape criticism. They 
were criticised almost invariably by any men who read them in 
proof who had never been behind the scenes— by the men who had 
never either commanded an army in the field or been employed on 
the head-quarter staff of a general who had so commanded, or had 
never known from within the War Office what has taken place 
during each expedition. But I was well able to endure this 
criticism, for I found invariably that just in proportion as my 
readers and critics had had the experience I speak of they approved 
and applauded what I had said on this matter. 

It is not a question, as my critic assumes, of newspaper corre- 
spondents, it is a question of the letters that are addressed to a 
general in the field by Cabinet Ministers. It was to give knowledge 
of actual facts, knowledge of the experience of the past to the 
Ministers who have to face an angry House of Commons that I wrote 
these sentences. It was at least to use the great opportunity which is 
presented to one who has before him the task of recording the 
history of a campaign in which the Queen’s son played a part, one 
the history of which for that and many other reasons interests society, 
that I have endeavoured to record that which I believe that every 

inglishman ought to understand. There is nothing so amazing as 
the readiness with which men will vote at elections and vote in the 
House of Commons on questions the right and wrong of which they 
could easily understand but refuse to examine. 

I have endeavoured to put in the simplest language I could an 
explanation of a peculiarity which attends every English campaign 
of the type of Abyssinia, Ashantee, and Egypt. I cannot here 
repeat what I have said, but it admits of logical demonstration that 
a general having to advance into a country where he must carry all 
the supplies for his men, hastens or retards his operations exactly in 
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proportion as he is able to keep back from the front the greater 
portion of his army. Further, he must, with proper military pre- 
cautions, as my reviewer, in order to disparage the conduct of the 
campaign, puts it, “scatter” forces “piecemeal along the line of 
advance,” in order to guard the supplies which he is accumulating 
in advance of his army. I think I shall do no injustice to any one 
else if I record the fact that the first man who ever worked out with 
mathematical precision the exact necessities of this mode of action was 
Captain Henry Brackenbury, as he then was, during the advance on 
Coomassie. 

To judge by the indications which his article affords, my assailant 
is a critic who, from the nature of his experience and of his studies, 
is sure to find himself hopelessly at sea in dealing with our little 
wars. He has perhaps seen European campaigns with the casual 
advantages of the amateur. He has studied “academical discus- 
sions” in which “ marine artillery have never been assigned as the 
proper troops for an advance-guard.” Therefore he condemns the 
employment of marine artillery when a fine battalion of them, 
armed as infantry but available also for their proper work, happen 
to be the best troops on the spot. He has no conception of the 
rough-and-tumble work to be done in these expeditions, but would 
have it all regulated by some military primer. Characteristically 
therefore he applies to the inevitable and only possible mode of 
advance in these cases, considerations that have no relevancy 
when the line of advance is based on a series of fortified posts 
and watched by a well-handled cavalry. Consequently criticisms 
appear in England which sound most plausible. The impatience 
of officers and men who, playing pawn, know less of the working 
of the game than even friends of England, fans the excitement. 
The House of Commons, truly reflecting the feeling of the country, 
begins to be agitated. Men of the type of my reviewer are 
listened to when they speak with that dogmatic authority which 
he assumes in every line. The consequence is—I appeal to the 
records of Hansard to verify the exact accuracy of my state- 
ment—that in each of these campaigns, during all that period of 
preparation which is essential to rapid action, the Government con- 
tinuously, more and more, loses the support of the majority. 
Ministers themselves, who in England never go through that train- 
ing for understanding the work of armies in the field, which on the 
Continent it is the duty alike of statesmen and of princes to undergo, 
become alarmed. Imploring letters from men whose entreaty is very 
nearly a command reach the general. ‘‘ We have the greatest possible 
confidence in you, but you see how we are placed. Do, for heaven’s 
sake, do something. Let us have something to show that you are 
not idle.” All this comes just at the time when work is at its very 
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hardest, but when to “do” anything of the kind that is required 
means at the very best most serious delay in the achievement of the 
final result. It takes a very strong man and a man with very great 
prestige to resist such pressure. 

Every year the danger becomes greater. Telegraphic communi- 
cation becomes more perfect. Larger armies than we have yet 
employed will, after they have been landed, need longer preparation 
before results can be shown. Therefore, though it might have been 
among “the ministrations of a court historian ” to leave the success- 
ful general to the glories of his campaign, I held that it was the 
duty of one who had, by his office, a part to play in the service of 
England, to do for England such service as I could do her in this 
matter. I could at least record the facts and the lesson for the 
future, whether men would hear or whether they would forbear to 
hear. 

It is, as I have said, no question of newspaper criticism as such. 
The most valuable support that was given to the general during all 
that trying time was not publicly given by any minister or any 
statesman, but by the very able military critic of the Manchester 
Guardian. There are newspaper correspondents and newspaper 
writers who understand war. They supply an admirable corrective 
of that far greater danger which attended the Duke of Wellington 
throughout his campaigns in the Peninsula, the private letters from 
officers in the field. 

I cannot leave this part of my subject without the only indignant 
protest I shall make in the course of this article. My reviewer's 
criticism on myself has simply amused me because I have felt him 
within my grip in every sentence. But when he says that ‘ Ismailia 
became a very chaos of stores of every description. The task of 
creating and maintaining order and regularity at the base was an 
eminently difficult one, and entirely beyond the experience of the 
greater portion of the staff. That there should have been some con- 
fusion and loss of time at the outset is easily explained and con- 
doned,” he commits himself to a baseless and malignant libel. I 
had myself no share whatever in that work, so that my withers are 
unwrung. But I saw what went on. I know what was the work 
done by the naval and military officers concerned in it. I am certain 
that no other navy and army in the world could have produced a 
body of men such as those naval and military officers were for the 
work they had in hand. It is precisely in experience of such work 
that one of the most powerful elements in our amphibious strength 
lies. Our numerous expeditions beyond sea would indeed have 
served us little if our naval and military officers had not learnt to 
carry out such an operation as a disembarkation on a hostile shore 
with a perfection which is unrivalled. No men could have worked 
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under greater difficulties than the officers engaged in that task. No 
men could have surmounted them more skilfully or rapidly. Evi- 
dently my reviewer supposes that I had some personal share in the 
matter, or he would not have accused me of irritability for penning 
the following passage, which I am glad to have an excuse for repeat- 
ing, because it is true and important, and because I never wrote 
anything with a more single eye to the interests of Eagland in 
future expeditions or in calmer mood. “ It is necessary to press atten- 
tion to this question of the time required for the work of disem- 
barkation, because, from the comments made by even professional 
critics, it might be supposed that the movement and disembarkation 
of an army are precisely the same thing as the movement and disem- 
barkation of a single traveller.”’ 

It is the fact that as soon as the first part of the expedition had 
reached Ismailia, it was assumed in England that the army had dis- 
embarked. At best one or two days were allowed for that opera- 
tion. It is vitally necessary to the influence which will be exercised 
on future campaigns by the criticism of writers at home that that 
assumption should be exposed as a ludicrous absurdity. I fancy 
my readers will suspect, as I do, that I have here unwittingly trod- 
den on the toes of a would-be military critic who did make precisely 
that mistake at the time ; one who now attributes to me the irrita- 
bility which he feels on that account. 

I think that in the statement I have now given I have covered 
all the passages except one which my assailant charges with 
irrelevance. With that one I now propose to deal. 

It is rather curious that a man who is so very clear that it is the 
duty of a military historian “to silence doubt, to end controversies” 
should not understand why I have given some space to describing 
the circumstances under which on the 28th August an important 
message was sent from Major-General Graham to Major-General 
Drury Lowe. Those two distinguished officers had been committed 
in the most public way to a personal contradiction of one another. 
Major-General Graham, a man of a personal courage so audacious, 
and of a military confidence in his troops so unrivalled, that both, if 
they can ever become a fault, are almost universally considered to 
be almost one in him, was specially indignant at the assertion 
that he had sent a message which suggested panic in the sender. 
Major-General Lowe had recorded in a public despatch the 
receipt of the message which I have given. The explanation was 
obvious. Major-General Graham had sent one message, Major- 
General Drury Lowe had received another. It would certainly have 
been simple and easy for me to gibbet a young officer of promise who 
has done very good work since then. The aide-de-camp in question 
had undoubtedly made a mistake. I thought, and I fancy most of 
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those of my readers who look into the question will agree with me, 
that in this instance it was wise to temper “inexorable justice” by 
recording the train of circumstances which induced a zealous young 
officer to deliver a message which he had not been ordered to deliver, 
In any case, as the reputation of two officers very much senior to 
myself was concerned, I submitted the question for the decision of 
authority. The matter was of far more vital importance as to the 
churacter of Major-General Lowe’s fight on that day than any details 
of the action. For as it happened those who had the opportunity 
of creating the first impression in England of what took place on 
that day were with the cavalry. They knew the nature of the 
message received by Major-General Drury Lowe. They created that 
false first impression in England, which it is so very difficult for the 
truth afterwards to expel, that Major-General Graham’s force was 
only saved from imminent destruction by the arrival of the cavalry. 
As I have recorded, a few cowardly camp followers and others 
who had bolted had contributed to produce that impression. [or 
the purposes of historical truth I was anxious to bring home to the 
minds of home-staying Englishmen experience which tended to 
show that the evidence of these men was of no value as to the nature 
of the action. Nothing is more difficult than to bring before men 
who have never seen fighting the conditions under which it takes 
place. I think that any incident which contributes to that end is of 
great historical value. A most rare and exceptional incident occur- 
ring at Woolwich in the explosion of a factory favoured me, and | 
seized upon it. I think that my business being to make myself 
intelligible to Englishmen at home I was right todo so. But as 
no Vatican decree has as yet pronounced me infallible, I do not pro- 
pose to write on the subject, like my reviewer, as if the keys of 
heaven and hell were entrusted to me. It is a point on which every 
one must judge for themselves. When, however, my reviewer de- 
clares that illustrations “could evidently be multiplied indefinitely,” 
which have shown London placarded all over with posters ‘‘announc- 
ing that the dead and wounded were,” at the moment of their being 
affixed, being carried in on stretchers from all parts of Woolwich, 
when in fact not a single person had been hurt, I must confess that 
I think he gives evidence of a powerful imagination, such as has 
served him well throughout this review. Here at least the connec- 
tion between his imagination and stubborn fact can be tested by the 
memory of most Englishmen. I have known London all my life, 
and never remember a similar incident. What I wish to point out 
to my readers is, that just as he has dealt with these records of Lon- 
don, of which they can judge, so has he dealt with events in Egypt, 
which can only be recorded truly after such a careful examination 
of evidence as falls to the lot of one who has ample materials at 
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his disposal to make. He constructs an imaginary history, and then 
condemns me because I, who am at every stage “hampered by facts,” 
as the Cambridge undergraduate happily expressed it, do not write 
history in accordance with his imagination. To take one instance which 
will admirably illustrate his method. The maps given in the pocket 
of the history are taken from a most careful trigonometrical survey 
of Egypt, conducted by one of the ablest and most careful of our 
engineer officers, Colonel Ardagh. On map No. 7 the exact site of 
the cavalry charge of August 28th is shown. As the maps on the 
desert sand recorded this position with precision, better evidence 
could hardly be produced. It will be seen that this site is to the 
north-west, not the north-east of Kassasin. It is just 4,000 yards, 
or a little more than two miles and a quarter from Kassasin Lock. 
Now Sir Drury Lowe and Colonel Herbert Stewart assured me, and 
I have every reason to suppose that they spoke the truth, that the 
cavalry had at the time that Major-General Graham’s message met 
them moved further out into the desert than this, and were about 
four miles in a north-westerly direction from Kassasin, or about a 
mile and three-quarters from the site of the charge. My reviewer 
has imagined a movement which did not take place, and quietly cor- 
rects my “north-westerly ”’ to “ north-easterly.” Sono doubt he 
scores down one of my “obvious inaccuracies.” It is clear that on 
this principle they might be multiplied indefinitely. What protec- 
tion has an ordinary reader from such deception ? How can he believe 
that what was once a great review, would allow a writer to commit 
it to such recklessness as this ? 


There are other cases where similar carelessness may easily be 
corrected by a careful reader of my text. Thus where he attacks 
my statement on p. 12, that on July 18th, ‘the mounted infantry 
patrolled ten miles towards the enemy,” on the ground that “if 


” 


the explanatory maps are correctly drawn,” this distance ‘ must 
have taken this adventurous body completely through the enemy’s 
lines,’’ he has failed to read my statement a few lines earlier towards 
the foot of p. 11, that at this time Arabi’s lines were fourteen miles 
distant from Sir Archibald’s position. He has also failed to read 
the account, given on p. 13, of the circumstances under which the 
English lines, as shown in the map to which he refers, were pushed 
out to the more advanced position. He has failed to note the dates 
specifically marked on the maps. 

I have more curious and interesting matter to deal with, and must 
therefore leave my readers to judge for themselves of the relevancy 
of another contention. I said that it would have been better from the 
military point of view not to have occupied Alexandria at all. There- 
fore, urges my critic, it is absurd for me to say that obliged as we were 
to occupy it, it was better to leave at Alexandria for the time being 
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such infantry as could not be immediately located at Ismailia. I 
must similarly leave them to judge whether the delay, due as [ 
have shown to political causes, which intervened between the bom- 
bardment and the seizure of Ismailia, proves that the soldiers were 
wrong who thought it would have been better not to strike at all till 
they were able at once to follow up the blow. 

I may notice that my omission of Sir A. Alison’s instructions, and 
the brevity of what my critic is pleased to call my “ slip-shod” 
account of Sir A. Alison’s proceedings at the time of his mission to 
Cyprus, were determined by higher authority than my own. There 
were excellent reasons why no more should be told of that matter 
than was of present public interest. In such matters an official 
historian cannot write like an independent author. The circum- 
stances being of some delicacy, I took the precaution of carefully 
discussing with those, who had a right to decide, the exact mode in 
which I should record these events. I am content with their approval. 
It was a political not a military question. I naturally decline to hold 
myself responsible to an anonymous reviewer, though I am bound to 
say I think he knows what he is doing in making this attack. 

I must leave Lord Alcester to deal with the attacks upon him, 
which after what Lord Alcester has publicly said, amount to an 
accusation of direct personal falsehood. I submit that such a charge 
is one that no man has the right to make thus lightly under the 
shelter of anonymity. 

It is almost needless to remark that I was well aware of the report 
of Commander Edwards, quoted on p. 299, but that nevertheless it is 
true that it was as a matter of courtesy to the French that the I//- 
bourne was allowed to pass out of the canal. Seeing that the whole 
fleet had arrived before the vessel passed out, it is obvious that 
Lieutenant Barnes Laurence, whom the anonymous writer, stabbing 
from the dark, is so anxious to ruin, was not the only officer who had 
the opportunity of stopping the vessel. Questions of international 
courtesy are not left to lieutenants for final decision in the presence 
of commanders-in-chief. It is not true that the success of the enter- 
prise was jeopardised, though the proceeding of the Melbourne was 
highly inconvenient, because it caused delay. The canal was securely 
in our hands, and the Thorneycroft torpedo boats enabled us to send 
forward all reinforcements that were necessary. 

The critic is peculiarly unfortunate in making personal attacks on 
me for decisions which have, in fact, been determined after grave 
deliberation by far higher authorities. Evidence having reached the 
War Office that the idea represented by the phrase, “the gilded 
bayonets of Tel-el-Kebir,” was not only universally current in 
French society, but that English officers of the highest rank 
actually believed it to be true, it was decided that I should state 
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the plain truth in that matter. Had I not done so my silence would 
have been liable to misinterpretation. What that has to do with 
the ordinary use of spies, who in so far as they could be obtained 
were of course employed, it is for my readers to decide. It had been 
alleged as an undoubted fact that bribery had been employed to 
facilitate the capture of the lines of Tel-el-Kebir. How widely cur- 
rent that idea was is evidently not known to my critic. It was 
known to the War Office, therefore I was directed to contradict it. 

My critic had evidently not the patience to carry on his study of 
my text into the record of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir. He quotes a 
passage on page 75 of my text, in which I am speaking of the 
powerful advanced work on the right of the Egyptian line. He has 
omitted to read page 72, in which I have recorded the exact nature 
of the information we obtained as to the “ nature of the works” of 
the main position and the “general line of their trace.” Further- 
more, I have on that page 72 which he has omitted to read recorded 
how we obtained complete knowledge of the ground up to the 
enemy’s position. This leads him into a series of blunders so 
numerous and so curious that space fails me to point them out. I 
must leave them with this hint to the examination of the curious. 

I do not feel any obligation to defend my use of the English lan- 
guage against a writer who when he wishes to charge a sentence 
with inelegance has no scruple in misquoting it, substituting the 
quite inappropriate word “avow”’ for the correct word “ aver,” 
which I had in fact used, and not taking the trouble to quote cor- 
rectly the rest of the sentence. Similarly, when a critic charges one 
with an “inapt” use of phrases derived from a special science he 
should at least know a little of the phraseology of that science. He 
makes the popular mistake of confusing between ‘“ prophecy” and 
“prediction.” I use the words in the sense in which they are 
employed by the masters on that subject in England. When I speak 
of a “prophecy of Sir Arthur Wellesley,’ I speak of a perennial 
truth given forth by the great soldier from his intimate knowledge 
of what is always true of England. Such a truth necessarily contains 
in itself, by virtue of its perennial quality, an element of prediction. 
That prediction contained in the prophecy has “ fulfilled”’ itself in 
every campaign which has been waged by England since the days of 
the Duke of Wellington. As I am very anxious to draw attention to 
this subject of Sir Arthur Wellesley’s words, and was well aware 
when I wrote them that the correctness of my language would not be 
understood by many of my readers, I am grateful here as elsewhere 
to my critic for giving me this opportunity. 

I have noticed once or twice the amazing tone of authority with 
which my critic speaks. Towards the end of his article he mani- 
festly endeavours to cover this assumption by pretending to be a 
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man who would have had the right to speak as a great military critic. 
It implies some audacity for any man to pretend to wield the pen of 
Sir Edward Hamley. But as the writer exhibits everywhere a 
temper which would account for any number of slips made by the 
ablest pen, it is evident that the part he proposed to himself to play 
was not Sir Edward Hamley as a masterly writer, but simply Sir 
Edward Hamley in a temper. All of us know, both on the stage and 
off, how easy such an attempt would be in imitating any one. That 
it was made by this man, and that he succeeded to some extent in 
his most unfair practice, cannot be denied by any reader who will look 
closely into the matter. 

He complains of a note in which I, having received from Sir 
Edward Hamley the fullest possible assistance in composing that part 
of my narrative which refers to the action of the Highland Brigade 
at Tel-el-Kebir, acknowledge my obligation. As I have in the text 
copied a passage supplied to me by Sir Edward Hamley, in which I 
speak of what Sir Edward “thought ” at the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, 
it is clear that unless I was to allow my work to appear to be wholly 
imaginative I must record the fact that I had the only possible 
authority for this statement. I therefore spoke of my indebtedness 
to “‘the PERSONAL evidence of Sir Edward Hamley.” As great part 
of this narrative was actually corrected and sent to press after 
repeated interviews with Sir Edward, with the proof before us, as 
many passages were sent to press in Sir Edward Hamley’s own 
handwriting, the importance of: my note as I printed it is obvious. 
When, however, my critic changes the expression the “personal 
evidence ” into the “general evidence of Sir Edward Hamley,” it is 
obvious that he may with much ease attack a note which I did not 
write. If it pleases the Edinburgh Review thus to re-write my book 
in order to attack it my withers are unwrung. 

I have given this note as authority for the statement on another 
page that Sir Edward gave the word of command “to right about 
turn” to troops who were retiring from the action, and that these 
thereupon went back into the fight. The critic thereupon informs 
me that there is no connection between the statement and the note. 
I humbly differ from him. It is extremely difficult to put together 
the account of a night action under the best of circumstances, but 
as other witnesses have to me in the most direct way declared that 
the darkness and the noise made the very interesting event here 
recorded impossible, as I have been quite unable to get any evidence 
of the existence of a body of men who are conscious of having acted 
on any such order, I submit that, if my narrative is to be believed 
by those who were present in the fight, I must give the high 
authority on which the statement rests. 

It is rather curious that the critic who has in the earlier part 
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. [ of his article expressed extreme indignation with me for not having 
f ; published the despatches of the several ‘“ actors,’ but has never 
. [| alluded to Sir Edward Hamley’s, now treats the whole question 
, as though it only concerned Sir E. Hamley’s despatches. He 


quietly also ignores the existence of the most important despatch 
. of the whole campaign, that of the commander-in-chief on the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir. In so far as my narrative differs from that 
despatch he agrees with my view, and makes no complaint of my 
not having published it. But whereas the general commanding 
the 2nd division, Sir E. Hamley, ought, he urges, to be treated as 
the one and only person whose voice should be heard at all as to 
the fight of the Highland Brigade, on the other hand the evidence 
of the general officer commanding the 2nd division, corroborated 
as I found it to be by that of all the other actors in the fight, and 
by that of those who were not immediately engaged in it, ought to 
be rejected absolutely because his brigadier remembers things a 
little differently. With these specimens of inexorable justice I must 
leave my reviewer. 

His criticism would not have been worth noticing had it not been 
for the very convenient excuse which it afforded for much that I 
wanted to say on matters more important than that of my own 
literary competence. I am too grateful for the opportunity he has 
given me not to spare him some easy criticism of the writing of 
several of his sentences as to which perhaps he has already heard 
enough from others. 





F. Maurice. 


CUSTOM. 


Every human being grows up inside a sheath of custom, which 
enfolds it as the swathing-clothes enfold the infant. The sacred 
customs of one’s own early home, how fixed and immutable they 
appear to the child! It surely thinks that all the world in all times 
has proceeded on the same lines which bound its tiny life. It 
regards a breach of these rules (some of them at least) as a wild step 
in the dark, leading to unknown dangers. 

Nevertheless its mental eyes have hardly opened ere it perceives, 
not without a shock, that whereas in the family dining-room the 
meat always precedes the pudding, below-stairs and in the cottage 
the pudding has a way of coming before the meat; that whereas its 
father puts the manure on the top of his seed-potatoes in spring, his 
neighbour invariably places his potatoes on top of the manure. All 
its confidence in the sanctity of its home life and the truth of things 
is upset. Surely there must be a right and a wrong way of eating 
one’s dinner or of setting potatoes, and surely, if any one, “ father ” or 
“mother ”’ must know what is right. The elders have always said 
(and indeed it seems only reasonable) that by this time of day every- 
thing has been so thoroughly worked over that the best methods of 
ordering our life—food, dress, domestic practices, social habits, &c., 
have long ago been determined. If so, why these divergencies in 
the simplest and most obvious matters ? 

And then one thing after another gives way. The sacred world- 
wide customs in which we were bred turn out to be only the prac- 
tices of a small and narrow class or caste; or they prove to be con- 
fined to a very limited locality, and must be left behind when we set 
out on our travels ; or they belong to the tenets of a feeble religious 
sect; or they are just the products of one age in history and no 
other. Are there really no natural boundaries? has not our life 
anywhere been founded on reason and necessity, but only on arbi- 
trary custom? What is more important than food, yet in what 
human matter is there more arbitrary divergence of practice? The 
Highlander flourishes on oatmeal, which the Sheffield ironworker 
would rather starve than eat ; the fat snail which the Roman country 
gentleman once so prized now crawls unmolested in the Gloucester- 
shire peasant’s garden ; rabbits are tabooed in Germany; frogs are 
unspeakable in England; sauer-kraut is detested in France; many 
races and gangs of people are quite certain they would die if 
deprived of meat, others think spirits of some kind a necessity, 
while to others again both these things are an abomination. Every 
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country district has its local practices in food, and the peasants look 
with the greatest suspicion on any new dish, and can rarely be induced 
to adopt it. Though it has been abundantly proved that many of the 
British fungi are excellent eating, such is the force of custom that 
the mushroom alone is ever publicly recognised, while curiously 
enough it is said that in some other countries where the claims of 
other agarics are allowed the mushroom itself is not used! Finally, 
I feel myself (and the gentle reader probably feels the same) that I 
would rather die than subsist on insects, such is the deep-seated dis- 
gust we experience towards this class of food. Yet it is notorious 
that many races of respectable people adopt a diet of this sort, and 
only lately a book has been published giving details of the excellent 
provender of the kind that we habitually overlook—tasty morsels of 
caterpillars and beetles, and so forth! And indeed, when one comes 
to think of it, what can it be but prejudice which causes one to eat 
the periwinkle and reject the land-snail, or to prize the lively prawn 
and proscribe the cheerful grasshopper ? 

It is useless to say that these local and other divergencies are 
rooted in the necessities of the localities and times in which they 
occur. They are nothing of the kind. For the most part they are 
mere customs, perhaps grown originally out of some necessity, but 
now perpetuated from simple habit and inherent human laziness. 
This can perhaps best be illustrated by going below the human to 
the kingdom of the animals. If customs are strong among men 
they are far stronger among animals. The sheep lives on grass, the 
cat lives on mice and other animal food. And it is generally 
assumed that the respective diets are the most “ natural” in each 
case, and those on which the animals in question will readiest thrive, 
and indeed that they could not well live on any other. But nothing 
of the kind. For cats can be bred up to live on oatmeal and milk 
with next to no meat; and a sheep has been known to get on very 
comfortably on a diet of port wine and mutton chops! Dogs, whose 
“natural”? food in the wild state is of the animal kind, are 
undoubtedly much healthier (at any rate in the domestic state) when 
kept on farinaceous substances with little or no meat, and indeed 
they take so kindly to a vegetable diet that they sometimes become 
perfect nuisances in a garden—eating strawberries, gooseberries, 
peas, &c., freely off the beds when they have once learned the habit. 
Any one in fact who has kept many pets knows what an astonishing 
variety of food they may be made to adopt, though each animal in 
the wild state has the most intensely narrow prejudices on the sub- 
ject, and will die rather than overstep the customs of its tribe. Thus 
pheasants will eat fern-roots in winter when snow covers the ground, 
but the grouse “don’t eat fern-roots,” and die in consequence. A 
wolf of an inquiring turn of mind would probably find strawberries 
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and peas as good food as a dog does, but it is practically certain that 
any ordinary member of the genus would perish in a garden full of 
the same if deprived of his customary bones. 

All this seems to indicate what an immensely important part mere 
custom plays in the life of men and animals. The main part of the 
power which man acquires over the animals depends upon his estab- 
lishing habits in them which once established they never think of 
violating, though perfectly able to do so. And the almost insuper- 
able nature of this force in animals throws back light on the part it 
plays in human life. 

Of course I am not contending in the above remarks upon food 
that there is no physiological difference between a dog and a sheep in 
the matter of their digestive organs, and that the one is not by the 
nature of its body more fitted for one kind of food than the other; but 
what I contend is, that after all the main cause of their divergence in 
food is custom rather than physiological necessity. Custom changed 
first ; the change of physical structure (which is only custom showing 
itself in the body) followed slowly after. What happened was pro- 
bably something like this. Some time in the far back past a group 
of animals, driven perhaps by necessity, took to hunting in packs in 
the woods; it developed a modified physical structure in conse- 
quence, and special habits which in the course of time became deeply 
fixed in the race. Another group saved its life by taking to grazing. 
Grass is poor food ; but it was the only chance this group had, and 
in time it got so accustomed to eating grass that it could not imagine 
any other form of diet, and at first would refuse even oysters when 
placed in its way! Another group saw an opening in trees; it 
developed a long neck and became the giraffe. But the fact that 
the giraffe lives on leaves, and the sheep on grass, and the wolf on 
animal matter, and that custom is in each so strong that at first the 
creature will refuse any other kind of diet, does not in the least prove 
that that diet is the best for it, or that the physiological modifica- 
tion in each case is so great as to make it impossible or even difficult 
for the creature to change its diet. 

Returning to man we see him enveloped in thousands of customs 
—local customs, class customs, race customs, family customs, religious 
customs; customs in food, customs in clothing, customs in furniture, 
form of habitation, industrial production, art, social and municipal 
and national life, &c.; and the question arises, Where is the grain 
of necessity which underlies it all? How much in each case is due 
to a real fitness in nature, and how much to mere otiose habit? The 
first thing that meets my eye in glancing out of the window is a tile 
on a neighbouring roof. Why are tiles made S-shaped in some 
localities and flat in others? Surely the conditions of wind and 
rain are much the same in all places. Perhaps far back there was a 
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reason, but now nothing remains but—custom. Why do we sit on 
chairs instead of on the floor, as the Japanese do, or on cushions like 
the Turk? It is a custom, and perhaps it suits with our other 
customs. The more we look into our life and consider the immense 
variety of habit in every department of it—even under conditions to 
all appearances exactly similar—the more are we impressed by the 
absence of any very serious necessity in the forms we ourselves are 
accustomed to. Each race, each class, each section of the population, 
each unit even, vaunts its own habits of life as superior ta the rest, 
as the only true and legitimate forms; and peoples and classes will 
go to war with each other in the assertion of their own special 
beliefs and practices; but the question that rather presses upon the 
ingenuous and inquiring mind is, whether any of us have got hold 
of much true life at all ?—-whether we are not rather mere multitu- 
dinous varieties of caddis-worms shuffled up in the cast-off skins and 
clothes and débris of those who have gone before us, with very little 
vitality of our own perceptible at all? How many times a day do we 
perform an action that is authentic and not a mere mechanical piece 
of repetition? Indeed, if our various actions and practices were 
authentic and flowing from the true necessity, perhaps we shouldn’t 
quarrel with each other over them so often as we do. 

And then to come to the subject of morals. These also are cus- 
toms—divergent to the last degree among different races, at different 
times, or in different localities; customs for which it is often difficult 
to find any ground in reason or the “fitness of things.” Thieving 
is supposed to be discountenanced among us, yet our present-day 
trade morality sanctions it in a thousand different forms; and the 
respectable usurer (who can hardly be said to be other than a thief) 
takes a high place at the table of life. To hunt the earth for game 
has from time immemorial been considered the natural birthright 
and privilege of man, until the landlord class (whom wicked Socialists 
now denounce!) invented the crime of poaching and hanged men 
for it. As to marriage customs, in different times and among dif- 
ferent peoples, they have been simply innumerable. And here the 
sense of inviolability in each case is most powerful. The severest 
penalties, the most stringent public opinion, biting deep down into 
the individual conscience, enforce the various codes of various times 
and places; yet they all contradict each other. They are but cus- 
toms. Polygamy in one country, polyandry in the next; brother 
and sister marriage allowed at one time, marriage with your grand- 
mother forbidden at another; prostitution sacred in the temples of 
antiquity, trampled under foot in the gutters of our great cities of 
to-day; monogamy respectable in one land, a mark of class-inferiority 
in another ; celibacy scorned by some sections of people, accepted as 
the highest state by others; and so on. 
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What are we to conclude from all this? Is it possible, once we have 
fairly faced the immense variety of human life in every department 
of arts, manners, and morals—a variety, too, existing in a vast number 
of cases under conditions to all intents and purposes quite similar— 
is it possible ever again to suppose that the particular practices which 
we are accustomed to are very much better (or, indeed, very much 
worse) than the particular practices which others are accustomed to ? 
We have been born, as I said at first, into a sheath of custom which 
enfolds us with our swaddling-clothes. "When we begin to grow to 
manhood (if we ever do) we see what sort of a thing it is which sur- 
rounds us. It isan old husk now. It does not bear looking into; 
it is rotten, it is inconsistent, it is thoroughly indefensible ; yet very 
likely we have to accept it. The caddis-worm has grown to its tube 
and cannot leave it. A little spark of vitality amid a heap of dead 
matter, all it can do is to make its dwelling a little more convenient 
in shape for itself, or (like the coral insect) to prolong its growth in 
the most favourable direction for those that come after. The class, 
the caste, the locality, the age in which we were born has determined 
our form of life, and in that form very likely we must remain. But 
a change has come over our minds. The vauntings of earlier days 
we abandon. We, at any rate, are no better than anybody else, and 
at best, alas! are only half alive. 

If these, then, are our conclusions, is it not with justice that children 
and early races keep so rigidly to the narrow path that custom has 
made forthem? Have they not an instinctive feeling that to forsake 
custom would be to launch out on a trackless sea where life would 
cease to have any special purpose or direction, and morality would 
be utterly gulfed ? Custom for them is the line of their growth; it 
is the coral-branch from the end of which the next insect builds ; it 
is the hardening bark of the tree-twig which determines the direc- 
tion of the growing shoot. It may be merely arbitrary, this custom, 
but that they do not know; its appearance of finality and necessity 
may be quite illusive ; but the illusion is necessary for life, and the 
arbitrariness is just what makes one life different from another. Ti// 
he grows to manhood, the human being, he cannot do without it. 

And when he grows to manhood, what then? Why he dies, and 
so becomes alive. The caddis-fly leaves his tube behind and soars 
into the upper air; the creature abandons its barnacle existence on 
the rock and swims at large in the sea, For it is just when we die 
to custom that, for the first time, we rise into the true life of huma- 
nity ; it is just when we abandon all prejudice of our own superiority 
over others, and become convinced of our entire indefensibleness, 
that the world opens out with comrade faces in all directions; and 
when we perceive how entirely arbitrary is the setting of our own 
life, that the whole structure collapses on which our apartness from 
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others rests, and we pass easily and at once into the great ocean of 
freedom and equality. 

This is, as it were, a new departure for man, for which even to-day 
the old world, overlaid with myriad customs now brought into 
obvious and open conflict with each other, is evidently preparing. 
The period of human infancy is coming to an end. Now comes the 
time of manhood and true vitality. 

And, indeed, it is obvious that for true vitality custom must be 
laid aside. For custom is an ossification. Some day man will use 































all actions indifferently, or rather to meet the requirements of the 
moment. Then he will be alive all over, and not do anything 
because he is dead. He will not be a slave. All human practices 
will find their use, none will be forbidden. He will eat grain one 
day and beef another; he will go with clothes or without clothes; 
he will inhabit a hut or a palace indifferently, according to the work 
he has to do; he will use the various forms of sex-relationship with- 
out prejudice, but with regard for what is really needed. And the 





inhabitants of one city or country will not be all alike. 

Possibly this is a law of history, that when man has run through 
every variety of custom a time comes for hin to be freed from it— 
that is, he uses it indifferently according to his requirements, and is 
no longer a slave to it. At this point, whenever reached, “ morals” 
that is to say, there 
is no longer any code of action, but the one object of all action is 
the deliverance of the human being and the establishment of equality 
between oneself and another, the entry into a new life, which new 
life when entered into is glad and perfect, because there is no more 
any effort or strain in it; but it is the recognition of oneself in 


come to an end and humanity takes its place 





others, eternally. 

Far as custom has carried man from man, yet when at last in the 
ever-branching series the complete human being is produced, it knows 
at once its kinship with all the other forms. “I have passed my 
spirit in determination and compassion round the whole earth, and 
found only equals and lovers.’ More, it knows its kinship with the 
animals. It sees that it is only habit, an illusion of difference, that 
divides ; and it perceives after all that it is the same human creature 
that flies in the air, and swims in the sea, or walks biped upon the 
land. 


EpWARD CARPENTER. 





XUM 





THE ETHICS OF KANT. 


Ir, before Kant uttered that often-quoted saying in which, with the 
stars of Heaven he coupled the conscience of Man, as being the two 
things that excited his awe, he had known more of Man than he did, 
he would probably have expressed himself somewhat otherwise. Not, 
indeed, that the conscience of Man is not wonderful enough, what- 
ever be its supposed genesis; but the wonderfulness of it is of a 
different kind according as we assume it to have been supernaturally 
given or infer that it has been naturally evolved. The knowledge 
of Man in that large sense which Anthropology expresses, had made, 
in Kant’s day, but small advances. The books of travel were rela- 
tively few, and the facts which they contained concerning the human 
mind as existing in different races, had not been gathered together 
and generalised. In our days the conscience of Man as inductively 
known has none of that universality of presence and unity of 
nature which Kant’s saying tacitly assumes. Sir John Lubbock 
writes :— 


‘*In fact, I believe that the lower races of men may be said to be deficient 
in the idea of right. . . That there should be any races of men so deficient 
in moral feeling, was altogether opposed to the preconceived ideas with which I 
commenced the study of savage life, and I have arrived at the conviction by 
slow degrees, and even with reluctance.”—Origin of Civilization, 1882, pp. 
404-5. 


But now let us look at the evidence from which this impression is 
derived, as we find it in the testimonies of travellers and mis- 
sionaries. 


Praising his deceased son, Tui Thakau, a Fijian Chief, concluded ‘by 
speaking of his daring spirit and consummate cruelty, as he could kill his own 
wives if they offended him, and eat them afterwards.” — Western Pacific. J. E. 
Erskine, p. 248. 

‘Shedding of blood is to him no crime, buta glory . . . to be somehow 
an acknowledged murderer is the object of the Fijian’s restless ambition.” — 
Fiji and the Fijians. Rey. T. Williams, i, p. 112. 

“It is a melancholy fact that when they [the Zulu boys] have arrived at 
a very early age, should their mothers attempt to chastise them, such is the 
law, that these lads are at the moment allowed to kill their mothers.”— 
Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa. G. Thompson, ii, p. 418. 

‘‘Murther, adultery, thievery, and all other such like crimes, are here 
[Gold Coast] accounted no sins.” —Description of the Coast of Guinea. W. Bos- 
man, p. 130. 

‘The accusing conscience is unknown to him [the East African]. His only 
fear after committing a treacherous murder is that of being haunted by the 
angry ghost of the dead.”—Lake Regions of Central Africa. R. F. Burton, 
li, p. 336, 
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“T never could make them [East Africans] understand the existence of good 
principle.” —The Albert N’ Yanza. 8S. W. Baker, i, pp. 241. 

‘“The Damaras kill useless and worn-out people; even sons smother their 
sick fathers.””— Narrative of an Explorer in Tropical South Africa. F. Galton, 
. 112. 

The Damaras ‘‘ seem to have no perceptible notion of right and wrong.” — 
Ibid, p. 72. 

Against these we may set some converse facts. At the other ex- 
treme we have a few Eastern tribes—pagans they are called —who 
practise the virtues which Western nations—Christians they are 
salled—do but teach. While Europeans thirst for blood revenge in 
much the same way as the lowest savages, there are some simple 
peoples of the Indian Hills, as the Lepchas, who “are a 
forgiving of injuries ;”’ l and Campbell exemplifies “the effect of : 
very strong sense of duty on this savage.”~ That character which 
the creed of Christendom is supposed to foster is exhibited in 
high degree by the Arafuras (Papuans) who live in “ peace and 
brotherly love with one another” ’ to such extent that government 
is but nominal. And concerning various of the Indian Hill-tribes, 
as the Santals, Sowrahs, Marias, Lepchas, Bodo and Dhimials, dif- 
ferent observers testify of them severally that “they were the most 
truthful set of men I ever met,’’* “crime and criminal officers are 
almost unknown,” ° “a pleasing feature in their character is their com- 
plete truthfulness,” ° “ they bear a singular character for truthfulness 
and honesty,” ‘ they are “ wonderfully honest,” * “ honest and truth- 
ful in deed and word.” ” Irrespective of race, we find these traits in 
men who are, and have long been, absolutely peaceful (the uniform 
antecedent), be they the Jakuns of the South Malayan Peninsula, 
who “are never known to steal anything, not even the most insig- 
nificant trifle,” '° 
“a reflection on a man’s honesty or veracity may be sufficient to 
send him to self-destruction.” " 


or be it in the Hos of the Himalaya, among whous 


So that in respect of conscience 
these uncivilised people are superior to average Europeans, as 
average Europeans are superior to the brutal savages previously 
described. 

Had Kant had these and kindred facts before him, his conception 


(1) Campbell in Journal of the Ethnological Society, July, N. 8. vol. i., 1869, p. 150. 
(2) Lbid. 2 154. 
(3) Dr. H. Kolff, Voyages of the Dutch brig “ Dourga.” LEarl’s translation, pp. 
161-3. 
(4) W. W. Hunter, Annals of Rural Bengal, p. 248 
(5) Ibid. p- 317. 
(6) Dr. J. Shortt, Hill Ranges of Southern India, pt. i . 38, 
(7) Glasfind in Selections from the Records of Guana of India (Foreign Depart- 
ment), No. xxxix, p. 41. 
(8) Campbell in Journal of the Ethnological Society, N. S. vol. i., 1869, p. 150. 
(9) B. H. Hodgson in Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, xviii. p. 745. 
(10) Rev. P. Favre in Journal of the Indian Archipelago, ii. p. 266. 
(11) Col. E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, p. 206. 
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of the human mind, and consequently his ethical conception, would 
scarcely have been what they were. Believing, as he did, that one 
object of his awe—the stellar Universe—has been evolved, he might 
by evidence like the foregoing have been led to suspect that the 
other object of his awe—the human conscience—has been evolved, 
and has consequently a real nature unlike its apparent nature, 





For the disciples of Kant living in our day there can be made no 
such defence as that which may be made for their master. On all 
sides of them lie classes of facts of various kinds, which might suffice 
to make them hesitate, if nothing more. Here are a few such classes 
of facts. 

Though, unlike the uncultured, who suppose everything to be what 
it appears, chemists had for many generations known that multi- 
tudinous substances which seem simple are really compound, and 
often highly compound, yet until the time of Sir Humphrey Davy 
even they had believed that certain substances which, besides seem- 
ing simple resisted all their powers of decomposition, were to be 
classed among the elements. Davy, however, by subjecting the 
alkalies to a force not before applied, proved that they are oxides of 
metals; and, suspecting the like to be the case with the earths, 
similarly proved the composite nature of these also. Not only the 
common sense of the uncultured, but the common sense of the cul- 
tured was shown to be wrong. Wider knowledge has, as usual, led 
to greater modesty, and since Davy’s day chemists have felt less 
certain that the so-called elements are elementary. Contrariwise, 
increasing evidence of sundry kinds leads them to suspect more and 
more strongly that they are all compound. 

Alike to the labourer who digs it out and to the carpenter who 
uses it in his workshop a piece of chalk appears a thing than which 
nothing can be simpler, and ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
would agree with them. Yet a piece of chalk is highly complex. <A 
microscope shows it to consist of myriads of shells of Foraminifera ; 
shows further that it contains more kinds than one; and shows 
further still that each minute shell, whole or broken, is formed of 
many chambers, every one of which once contained a living unit. 
Thus by ordinary inspection, however close, the true nature of chalk 
cannot be known, and to one who has absolute confidence in his eyes 
the assertion of its true nature appears absurd. 

Take again a living body of a seemingly uncomplicated kind— 
say a potato. Cut it through and observe how structureless its sub- 
stance. But though unaided vision gives this verdict, aided vision 
gives a widely different one. Aided vision discovers, in the first 
place, that the mass is everywhere permeated by vessels of complex 
formation. Further, that it is made up of innumerable units called 
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cells, each of which has walls composed of several layers. Further 
still, that each cell contains a number of starch-grains. And yet 
still further, that each of these grains is formed of layer within 
layer, like the coats of an onion. So that where there seems perfect 
simplicity there is really complexity within complexity. 

From these examples which the objective world furnishes, let us 
turn to some examples furnished by the subjective world—some of 
our states of consciousness. Up to modern times any one who, 
looking out on the snow, was told that the impression of whiteness 
it gave him was composed of impressions such as those given by the 
rainbow, would have regarded his informant as a lunatic ; as would 
even now the great mass of mankind. But since Newton’s day, it 
has become well known to a relatively small number that this is 
literal fact. Not only may white light be resolved by a prism into a 
number of brilliant colours, but by an appropriate arrangement 
these colours can be re-combined into white light. Those who 
habitually suppose that things are what they seem, are wrong here 
as in multitudinous other cases. 

Another example is supplied by the sensation of sound. A soli- 
tary note struck on the piano, or a blast from a horn, yields through 
the ear a feeling which appears homogeneous ; and the uninstructed 
are incredulous if told that it is an intricate combination of noises, 
In the first place, that which constitutes the more voluminous part 
of the tone is accompanied by a number of over-tones, producing 
what is known as its timbre: instead of one note, there are half a 
dozen notes, of which the chief has its character specialized by the 
others. In the second place, each of these notes, consisting objec- 
tively of a rapid series of aérial waves, produces subjectively a rapid 
series of impressions on the auditory nerve. Either by Savart’s 
machine or by the siren, it is proved to demonstration that every 
musical sound is the product of successive units of sound, each in 
itself unmusical, which, as they succeed one another with increasing 
rapidity, produce a tone which progressively rises in pitch. Here 
again, then, under an apparent simplicity there is a double 
complexity. 

Most of these examples of the illusiveness of unaided perception, 
whether exercised upon objective or subjective existences, were 
unknown to Kant. Had they been known to him they might have 
suggested other views concerning certain of our states of conscious- 
ness, and might have given a different character to his philosophy. 
Let us observe what would possibly have been the changes in two of 
his cardinal conceptions—metaphysical and ethical. 


Our consciousnesses of Time and Space appeared to him, as they 
appear to everyone, perfectly simple; and the apparent simplicity he 
VOL. XLIV. N.S. I, 
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accepted as actual simplicity. Had he suspected that, just as the 
seemingly homogeneous and undecomposable consciousness of Sound 
really consists of multitudinous units of consciousness, so might the 
apparently homogeneous and undecomposable consciousness of Space, 
he would possibly have been led to inquire whether the consciousness 
of Space is not wholly composed of infinitely numerous relations of 
position, such as those which every portion of it presents. And 
finding that every portion of Space, immense or minute, cannot be 
either known or conceived save in some relative position to the con- 
scious subject, and that, besides involving the relations of distance 
and direction, it invariably contains within itself relations of right 
and left, top and bottom, nearer and farther; he might perhaps 
have concluded that our consciousness of that matrix of phenomena 
we call Space, has been built up in the course of Evolution by accu- 
mulated experiences registered in the nervous system. And had he 
concluded this, he would not have committed himself to the many 
absurdities which his doctrine involves.' 

Similarly, if, instead of assuming that conscience is simple because 
it seems simple to careless introspection, he had entertained the 
hypothesis that it is perhaps complex—a consolidated product of 
multitudinous experiences received mainly by ancestors and added to 
by self—he might have arrived at a consistent system of Ethics. 
That the habitual association of pains with certain things and acts, 
generation after generation, may produce organic repugnance to such 
things and acts,’ might, had it been known to him, have made him 
suspect that conscience is a product of Evolution. And in that case 
his conception of it would not have been incongruous with the facts 
above named, showing that there are widely different degrees of con- 
science in different races. 

In brief, as already implied, had Kant, instead of his incongruous 
beliefs that the celestial bodies have had an evolutionary origin, but 
that the minds of living beings on them, or at least on one of them, 
have had a non-evolutionary origin, entertained the belief that both 
have arisen by Evolution, he would have been saved from the im- 
possibilities of his Metaphysics, and the untenabilities of his Ethics. 
To the consideration of these last, let us now pass. 


Before doing this, however, something must be said concerning 
abnormal reasoning as compared with normal reasoning. 

Knowledge which is of the highest order in respect of certainty, 
and which we call exact science, is distinguished from other know- 
ledge by its definitely quantitative previsions.* It sets out with data, 


(1) See Principles of Psychology, § 399. 
(2) See Principles of Psychology, § 189 (note) and § 520. 
(3) See Essay on ‘‘ Genius of Science.” 
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and proceeds by steps, which, taken together, enable it to say under 
what specified conditions a specified relation of phenomena will be 
found ; and to say in what place, or at what time, or in what quantity, 
or all of them, a certain effect will be witnessed. Given the factors 
of any arithmetical operation, and there is absolute certainty in the 
result reached, supposing there are no stumblings: stumblings which 
always admit of detection and disproof by the method which we shall 
presently find is pursued. [Base and angles having been accurately 
measured, geometry yields with certainty the distance or the height 
of the object of which the position is sought. The ratio of the arms 
of a lever having been stated, mechanics “tells us what weight at one 
end will balance an assigned weight at the other. And by the aid 
of these three exact sciences, the Calculus, Geometry, and Mechanics, 
Astronomy can predict to the minute, for each separate place on the 
Earth, when an eclipse will begin and end, and how near it will 
approach to totality. Know ledge of this order has infinite justifica- 
tions in the successful guidance of infinitely numerous human actions. 
The accounts of every trader, the operations of every workshop, the 
navigation of every vessel, depend for their trustworthiness on these 
sciences. The method they pursue, therefore, verified in cases which 
pass all human power to enumerate, isa method not to be transcended 
in certainty. 

What is this method? Whichever of these sciences we examine, 
we find the course uniformly pursued to be that of setting out with 
propositions of which the negations are inconceivable, and advancing 
by successive dependent propositions, ach of which has the like 
character—that its negation is inconceivable. In a developed con- 
sciousness (and of course I exclude minds of which the faculties are 
unformed) it is impossible to represent things that are equal to the 
same thing as being themselves unequal; and in a developed con- 
sciousness, action and re-action cannot be thought of as other than 
equal. In like manner, every because, and every therefore, used in a 
mathematical argument, connotes a proposition of which the terms 
are absolutely coherent in the mode alleged : the proof being that an 
attempt to bring together in consciousness the terms of the opposite 
proposition is futile. And this method of testing, alike the funda- 
mental propositions and all members of the fabric of propositions 
raised upon them, is consistently pursued in verifying the conclusion. 
Inference and observation are compared ; and when they agree, it is 
inconceivable that the inference is other than true. 

In contrast to the method which I have just described, distin- 
guishable as the legitimate @ priori method, there is one which may 
be called—I was about to say, the illegitimate @ priori method; but 
the word is not strong enough ; it must be called the inverted @ priori 
method. Instead of setting out with the proposition of which the 
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negation is inconceivable, it sets out with a proposition of which the 
affirmation is inconceivable, and therefrom proceeds to draw con- 
clusions. It is not consistent, however: it does not continue to do 
that which it does at first. Having posited an inconceivable proposi- 
tion to begin with, it does not frame its argument out of a series of 
inconceivable propositions. All steps after the first are of the kind 
ordinarily accepted as valid. The successive therefores and becauses 
have the usual connotations. The peculiarity lies in this, that in 
every proposition save the first, the reader is expected to admit the 
logical necessity of an inference drawn, for the reason that the oppo- 
site is not thinkable; but he is not supposed to expect a like con- 
formity to logical necessity in the primary proposition. The dictum 
of a logical consciousness which must be recognised as valid in every 
subsequent step, must be ignored in the first step. We pass now to 
an illustration of this method which here concerns us. 

The first sentence in Kant’s first chapter runs thus :—‘“ Nothing 
can possibly be conceived in the world, or even out of it, which can 
be called good without qualification, except a Good Will.” And then 
on the next page we come upon the following definition :— 


‘A good will is good not because of what it performs or effects, nor by its 
aptness for the attainment of some proposed end, but simply by virtue of the 
volition, that is, it is good in itself, and considered by itself is to be esteemed 
much higher than all that can be brought about by it in favour of any inclina- 
tion, nay even of the sum total of all inclinations.” 


Most fallacies result from the habit of using words without fully 
rendering them into thoughts—passing them by with recognitions of 
their meanings as ordinarily used, without stopping to consider whether 
these meanings admit of being given to them in the cases named. 
Let us not rest satisfied with thinking vaguely of what is understood 
by “a Good Will,” but let us interpret the words definitely. Will 
implies the consciousness of some end to be achieved. Exclude from 
it every idea of purpose, and the conception of Will disappears. An 
end of some kind being necessarily implied by the conception of Will, 
the quality of the Will is determined by the quality of the end con- 
templated. Will itself, considered apart from any distinguishing 
epithet, is not cognizable by Morality at all. It becomes cognizable 
by Morality only when it gains its character as good or bad by virtue 
of its contemplated end as good or bad. If any one doubts this, let 
him try whether he can think of a good will which contemplates a 
bad end. The whole question, therefore, centres in the meaning of 
the word good. Let us look at the meanings habitually given to it. 
We speak of good meat, good bread, good wine; by which phrases 
we mean either things that are palatable, and so give pleasure, or 
things that are wholesome, and by conducing to health conduce to 
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pleasure. A good fire, good clothing, a good house, we so name 
because they minister either to comfort, which means pleasure, or 
gratify the esthetic sentiment, which also means pleasure. So it is 
with things which more indirectly further welfare, as good tools or 
good roads. When we speak of a good workman, a good teacher, « 
good doctor, it is the same: efficiency in aiding others’ well-being is 
what we indirectly mean. Yet again, good government, good insti- 
tutions, good laws, connote benefits yielded to the society in which 
they exist: benefits being equivalent to certain kinds of happiness, 
positive or negative. But Kant tells us that a good will is one that 
is good in and for itself without reference to ends. We are not to 
think of it as prompting acts which will profit the man himself, 
either by conducing to his health, advancing his culture, or improving 
his inclinations ; for all these are in the long run conducive to hap- 
piness, and are urged only for the reason that they do this. We are 
not to think of a will as good because, by fulfilment of it, friends are 
saved from sufferings or have their gratifications increased ; for this 
would involve calling it good because of beneficial ends in view. 
Nor must conduciveness to social ameliorations, present or future, be 
taken into account when we attempt to conceive a good will. In 
short, we are to frame our idea of a good will without any material 
out of which to frame the idea of good : good is to be used in thought 
as an eviscerated term. 

Here, then, we have illustrated what I have called above the 
inverted priori method of philosophizing: the setting out with an 
inconceivable proposition. The Kantian Metaphysics starts by assert- 
ing that Space is “ nothing but ” a form of intuition—pertains wholly 
to the subject and not at all to the object. This is a verbally intel- 
ligible proposition, but one of which the terms cannot be put together 
in consciousness; for neither Kant, nor any one else, has ever suc- 
ceeded in bringing into unity of representation the thought of Space 
and the thought of Self, as being the one an attribute of the other. 
And here we see that, just in the same way, the Kantian Ethics 
begins by positing something which seems to have a meaning but 
which has really no meaning—something which, under the condi- 
tions imposed, cannot be rendered into thought at all. For neither 
he, nor any one else, ever has or ever can, frame a consciousness of a 
good will when from the word good are expelled all thoughts of 
those ends which we distinguish by the word good. 


Evidently Kant himself sees that his assumption invites attack, 
for he proceeds to defend it. He says :— 
‘There is, however, something so strange in this idea of the absolute value 


of the mere will, in which no account is taken of its utility, that notwithstand- 
ing the thorough assent of even common reason to the idea, [!] yet a suspicion 
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must arise that it may perhaps really be the product of high-flown fancy, &c.” 
(p. 13). 


And then to prepare for a justification, he goes on to say :— 


‘* In the physical constitution of an organized being we assume it as a funda- 


mental principle that no organ for any purpose will be found in it but what i: 
also the fittest and best adapted for that purpose ” (pp. 13 14). 


Now, even had this assumption been valid, the argument based 
upon it, far-fetched as it is, might be considered of very inadequate 
strength to warrant the supposition that there can be a will conceived 
as good without any reference to good ends. But, unfortunately for 
Kant, the assumption is utterly invalid. In his day, it probably 
passed without question ; but in our day, few if any biologists would 
admit it. On the special-creation hypothesis some defence of the 
proposition might be attempted, but the evolution hypothesis tacitly 
negatives it entirely. Let us begin with some minor facts which 
militate against Kant’s supposition. Take first rudimentary organs. 
These are numerous throughout the animal kingdom. While repre- 
senting organs which were of use in ancestral types, they are of no 
use in the types possessing them; and as being rudimentary they are 
of necessity imperfect. Moreover, besides being injurious as taxing 
nutrition to no purpose, they are almost certainly in some cases 
injurious by being in the way. Then, beyond the argument from 
rudimentary organs, there is the argument from makeshift organs, 
which form a large class. We have a conspicuous case in the swim- 
ming organ of the seal, formed by the apposition of the two hind 
limbs—an organ manifestly inferior to one specially shaped for its 
function, and one which during early stages of the changes which 
have produced it must have been inefficient. But the untruth of the 
assumption is best shown by comparing a given organ in a low type 
of creature with the same organ in a high type. The alimentary 
canal, for example, in very inferior creatures is a simple tube, sub- 
stantially alike from end to end, and having throughout all its parts 
the same function. But in a superior creature this tube is differ- 
entiated into wsophagus, stomach (or stomachs), small and large 
intestines with their various appended glands pouring in secretions. 
Now if this last form of alimentary canal is to be regarded as a 
perfect organ, or something like it, what shall we say of the original 
form ; and what shall we say of all those forms lying between the 
two? The vascular system, again, furnishes a clear instance. The 
primitive heart is nothing but a dilatation of the great blood vessel 
—a pulsatile sac. But a mammal has a four-chambered heart with 
valves, by the aid of which the blood is propelled through the lungs 
for aération, and throughout the system at large for general pur- 
poses. If this four-chambered heart is a perfect organ, what is the 
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primitive heart, and what are the hearts possessed by all the multi- 
tudinous creatures below the higher vertebrata? Manifestly the 
process of evolution implies a continual replacing of creatures having 
inferior organs, by creatures having superior organs; leaving such 
of the inferior as can survive to occupy inferior spheres of life. This 
is not only so throughout the whole animal creation up to Man him- 
self, but it is so within the limits of the human race. Both the 
brains and the lower limbs of various inferior races are ineffective 
organs, compared with those of superior races. Nay, even in the 
highest type of Man we have obvious imperfections. The structure 
of the groin is imperfect: the frequent ruptures which result from 
it would have been prevented by closure of the inguinal rings during 
footal life after they had performed their office. The all-important 
organ, the vertebral column, too, is as yet but incompletely adapted 
to the upright posture. Only while the vigour is considerable can 
there be maintained, without appreciable effort, those muscular con- 
tractions which produce the sigmoid flexure, and bring the lumbar 
portion into such a position that the “line of direction ” falls within 
it. In young children, in boys and girls who are admonished to 
“sit up,” in weakly people, and in the old, the spine lapses into that 
convex form characteristic of lower Primates. It is the same with 
the balancing of the head. Only by a muscular strain to which 
habit makes us insensible, as it does to the exposure of the face 
to cold, is the head maintained in position: immediately certain 
cervical muscles are relaxed, the head falls forward ; and where there 
is great debility the chin rests permanently on the chest. 

So far, indeed, is the assumption of Kant from being true that 
the very reverse is probably true. After contemplating the count- 
less examples of imperfections exhibited in low types of creatures, 
and decreasing with the ascent to high types, but still exemplified 
in the highest, anyone who concludes, as he may reasonably do, 
that Evolution has not yet reached its limit, may infer that most 
likely no such thing as a perfect organ exists. Thus the basis of 
the argument by which Kant attempts to justify his assumption 
that there exists a good will apart from a good end, disappears 
utterly, and leaves his dogma in all its naked unthinkableness. 


One of the propositions contained in Kant’s first chapter is that 
“we find that the more a cultivated reason applies itself with deli- 
berate purpose to the enjoyment of life and happiness, so much the 
more does the man fail of true satisfaction.” A preliminary remark 
to be made on this statement is that in its sweeping form it is not 
true. I assert that it is untrue on the strength of personal expe- 
riences. In the course of my life there have occurred many in- 
tervals, averaging a month each, in which the pursuit of happiness 
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was the sole object, and in which happiness was successfully pur- 
sued. How successfully may be judged from the fact that I would 
gladly live over again each of those periods without change—an 
assertion which I certainly cannot make of any portions of my life 
spent in the daily discharge of duties. That which Kant should 
have said is that the exclusive pursuit of what are distinguished as 
pleasures and amusements, is disappointing. This is doubtless true; 
and for the obvious reason that it over-exercises one group of faculties 
and exhausts them, while it leaves unexercised another group of 
faculties, which consequently do not yield the gratifications accom- 
panying their exercise. It is not, as Kant says, guidance by “a 
cultivated reason’ which leads to disappointment, but guidance by 
an uncultivated reason; for a cultivated reason teaches that con- 
tinuous action of a small part of the nature joined with inaction of 
the rest, must end in dissatisfaction. 

But now, supposing we accept Kant’s statement in full, what is 
its implication? ‘That happiness is the thing to be desired, and, in 
one way or another, the thing to be achieved. For if not, what 
meaning is there in the statement that it will not be achieved when 
made the immediate object? One who was thus admonished might 
properly rejoin :—‘ You say I shall not get happiness if I make it 
the object of pursuit? Suppose then I do make it the object 
of my pursuit; shall I get it? If I do, then your admonition 
amounts to this, that I shall obtain it better if I proceed in some 
other way than that I adopt. If I do not get it, then I remain 
without happiness if I follow your way, just as much as if I follow 
my own, and nothing is gained.” An illustration will best show 
how the matter stands. To a tyro in archery the instructor says :— 
“Sir, you must not point your arrow directly at the target; if you 
do, you will inevitably miss it ; you must aim high above the target, 
and you may then possibly pierce the bull’s eye.” What now is 
implied by the warning and the advice? Clearly that the purpose 
is to hit the target. Otherwise there is no sense in the remark that 
it will be missed if directly aimed at; and no sense in the remark 
that to be hit, something higher must be aimed at. Similarly with 
happiness. There is no sense in the remark that happiness will not 
be found if it is directly sought, unless happiness is a thing to be 
somehow or other obtained. 

“Yes; there is sense,” I hear it said. “ Just as it may be that 
the target is not the thing to be hit at all, either by aiming directly or 
indirectly at it, but that some other thing is to be hit; so it may be 
that the thing to be achieved immediately or remotely is not happi- 
ness at all, but some other thing: the other thing being duty.’’ In 
answer to this the admonished man may reasonably say :—‘‘ What 
then is meant by Kant’s statement that the man who pursues happi- 
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ness ‘fails of true satisfaction’? All happiness is made up of 
satisfactions. The ‘true satisfaction’ which Kant offers as an 
alternative, must be some kind of happiness ; and if a truer satisfac- 
tion, must be a greater or better happiness; and better must mean 
on the average, and in the long run, greater. If this ‘ true satisfac- 
tion’ does not mean greater happiness of self,—distant if not 
proximate, in another life if not in this life—and if it does not 
mean greater happiness by achieving the happiness of others; then 
you propose to me as an end a smaller happiness instead of a greater, 
and I decline it.”’ 

So that in this professed repudiation of happiness as an end, there 
lies the inavoidable implication that it ‘s the end. 


The last consideration introduces us naturally to another of Kant’s 
cardinal doctrines. That there may be no mistake in my represen- 
tation of it, I must make a long quotation. 


“‘T omit here all actions which are already recognized as inconsistent with 
duty, although they may be useful for this or that purpose, for with these the 
question whether they are done from duty cannot arise at all, since they even 
conflict with it. I also set aside those actions which really conform to duty, 
but to which men have no direct inclination, performing them because they 
are impelled thereto by some other inclination. For in this case we can 
readily distinguish whether the action which agrees with duty is done from 
duty, or from a selfish view. It is much harder to make this distinction 
when the action accords with duty, and the subject has besides a direct inclina- 
tion toit. For example, it is always a matter of duty that a dealer should not 
overcharge an inexperienced purchaser, and wherever there is much commerce 
the prudent tradesman does not overcharge, but keeps a fixed price for every 
one, so that a child buys of him as well as any other. Men are thus honestly 
seryed ; but this is not enough to make us believe that the tradesman has so 
acted from duty and from principles of honesty: his own advantage required 
it; it is out of the question in this case to suppose that he might besides have 
a direct inclination in favour of the buyers, so that, as it were, from love he 
should give no advantage to one over another [!]. Accordingly the action was 
done neither from duty nor from direct inclination, but merely with a selfish 
view. On the other hand, it is a duty to maintain one’s life; and, in addition, 
every one has also a direct inclination todo so. But on this account the often 
anxious care which most men take for it has no intrinsic worth, and their 
maxim has no moral import. They preserve their life as duty requires, no 
doubt, but not because duty requires. On the other hand, if adversity and hope- 
less sorrow have completely taken away the relish for life; if the unfortunate 
one, strong in mind, indignant at his fate rather than desponding or dejected, 
wishes for death, and yet preserves his life without loving it—not from incli- 
nation or fear, but from duty—then his maxim has a moral worth. 

**To be beneficent when we can is a duty; and besides this, there are many 
minds so sympathetically constituted that without any other motive of vanity 
or self-interest, they find a pleasure in spreading joy around them, and can 
take delight in the satisfaction of others so far as it is their own work. ButI 
maintain that in such a case an action of this kind, however proper, however 
amiable it may be, has nevertheless no true moral worth, but is on a level 
with other inclinations ”’ (pp. 17-19). 
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I have given this extract at length that there may be fully under- 
stood the remarkable doctrine it embodies—a doctrine especially 
remarkable as exemplified in the last sentence. Let us now consider 
all that it means. 

Before doing this however I may remark that, space permitting, 
it might be shown clearly enough that the assumed distinction 
between sense of duty and inclination is untenable. The very 
expression sense of duty implies that the mental state signified is a 
feeling ; and if a feeling it must, like other feelings, be gratified by 
acts of one kind and offended by acts of an opposite kind. If we 
take the name conscience, which is equivalent to sense of duty, we 
see the same thing. The common expressions “a tender conscience” 
“a seared conscience,” indicate the perception that conscience is a 
feeling—a feeling which has its satisfactions and dissatisfactions, 
and which inclines a man to acts which yield the one and avoid the 
other—produces an inclination. The truth is that conscience, or the 
sense of duty, is an inclination of a complex kind as distinguished 
from inclinations of simpler kinds. 

But let us grant Kant’s distinction in an unqualified form. Doing 
this, let us entertain, too, his proposition that acts of whatever kind 
done from inclination have no moral worth, and that the only acts 
having moral worth are those done from a sense of duty. To test 
this proposition let us follow an example he sets. As he would 
have the quality of an act judged by supposing it universalized, let 
us judge of moral worth as he conceives it by making a like suppo- 
sition. That we may do this effectually let us suppose that it is 
exemplified not only by every man but by all the acts of every man. 
Unless Kant alleges that a man may be morally worthy in too high 
a degree, we must admit that the greater the number of his acts 
which have moral worth the better. Let us then contemplate him as 
doing nothing from inclination but everything from a sense of duty. 

When he pays the labourer who has done a week’s work for him, 
it is not because letting a man go without wages would be against his 
inclination, but solely because he sees it to be a duty to fulfil con- 
tracts. Such care as he takes of his aged mother is prompted not by 
tender feeling for her but by the consciousness of filial obligation. 
When he gives evidence on behalf of a man whom he knows to have 
been falsely charged, it is not that he would be hurt by seeing the 
man wrongly punished, but simply in pursuance of a moral intuition 
showing him that public duty requires him to testify. When he sees 
a little child in danger of being run over, and steps aside to snatch 
it away, he does so not because the impending death of the child 
pains him, but because he knows it is a duty to save life. And so 
throughout, in all his relations as husband, as friend, as citizen, he 
thinks always of what the law of right conduct directs, and does it 
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because it is the law of right conduct, not because he satisfies his 
affections or his sympathies by doing it. This is not all however. 
Kant’s doctrine commits him to something far beyond this. If those 
acts only have moral worth which are done from a sense of duty, we 
must not only say that the moral worth of a man is greater in pro- 
portion as the number of the acts so done is greater; but we must 
say that his moral worth is greater in proportion as the strength of 
his sense of duty is such that he does the right thing not only apart 
from inclination but against inclination. According to Kant, then, 
the most moral man is the man whose sense of duty is so strong that 
he refrains from picking a pocket though he is much tempted to do 
it; who says of another that which is true though he would like to 
injure him by a falsehood ; who lends money to his brother though 
he would prefer to see him in distress ; who fetches the doctor to his 
sick child though death would remove what he feels to be a burden. 
What, now, shall we think of a world peopled with Kant’s typically 
moral men—men who in the one case, while doing right by one 
another, do it with indifference and severally know one another to be 
so doing it, and men who, in the other case, do right by one another 
notwithstanding the promptings of evil passions to do otherwise, 
and who severally know themselves surrounded by others similarly 
prompted ? Most people will, I think, say that even in the first case 
life would be hardly bearable, and that in the second case it would 
be absolutely intolerable. Had such been men’s natures, Schopen- 
hauer would indeed have had good reason for urging that the race 
should bring itself to an end as quickly as possible. 

Contemplate now the doings of one whose acts according to Kant 
have no moral worth. He goes through his daily work not thinking 
of duty to wife and child, but having in his thought the pleasure of 
witnessing their welfare ; and on reaching home he delights to see 
his little girl with rosy cheeks and laughing eyes eating heartily. 
When he hands back to a shopkeeper the shilling given in excess 
of right change, he does not stop to ask what the moral law requires: 
the thought of profiting by the man’s mistake is intrinsically repug- 
nant to him. One who is drowning he plunges in to rescue without 
any idea of duty, but because he cannot contemplate without horror 
the death which threatens. If for a worthy man who is out of em- 
ployment he takes much trouble to find a place, he does it because 
the consciousness of the man’s difficulties is painful to him, and 
because he knows that he will benefit not only him but the employer 
who engages him: no moral maxim enters his mind. When he goes 
to see a sick friend the gentle tones of his voice and the kindly 
expression of his face show that he is come not from any sense of 
obligation but because pity and a desire to raise his friend’s spirits 
have moved him. If he aids in some public measure whi-h helps 
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men to help themselves, it is not in pursuance of the admonition 
** Do as you would be done by,” but because the distresses around 
make him unhappy and the thought of mitigating them gives him 
pleasure. And so throughout: he ever does the right thing not in 
obedience to any injunction but because he loves the right thing in 
and for itself. And now who would not like to live in a world 
where everyone was thus characterized ? 

What, then, shall we think of Kant’s conception of moral worth, 
when, if it were displayed universally in men’s acts the world would 
be intolerable, and when if these same acts were universally per- 
formed from inclination, the world would be delightful ? 


I had intended to criticize, with kindred results I think, thre 
other cardinal points in Kant’s doctrine ; but am obliged to abandon 
the intention. A state of health such that the foregoing pages, 
commenced in the middle of March, I have been unable to complet 
till the first week in June, compels me now to desist. 

HERBERT SPENCER. 





